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Designed to build greater demand and 


distribution for your brand— 


The Chicago Tribune 
onsumer-Franchise Plan! 


The volume and distribution 
you get in today’s market de- 
pend largely on your ability to 
convince retailers that they can 
make more vrofit on your brand 
than they can on a competi- 
tor’s. Retailers want to stock 
the brands which their custom- 
ers want to buy. 

More than ever before, ad- 
vertising must be relied on to sell 
the customer before she goes to 
the store. To give meaning to a 
dealer franchise, it must build a 
consumer franchise—a signifi- 
cant share of consumers’ repeat 
buying relatively immune to the 
tactics of competition. 

To meet the changed situa- 
tion, the Chicago Tribune has 
developed a sound procedure 
that can build a stronger market 
position for your brand. The 


Tribune plan is based on actual 
selling experience at the retail 
level. It earns larger store inven- 
tories, better store displays and 
faster turnover. It enables you 
to cash in on the growing trend 
toward self-service and fewer 
brands per line per store. 

Highly productivein Chicago, 
the plan can be utilized in any 
market. It will win the enthusi- 
astic support of your sales staff 
and distributive organization. 
Designed for immediate sales 
volume, it provides a base for 
sound expansion. 

If retailers are hesitant about 
stocking or pushing your line, 
here is a way to improve the 
situation. Without resort to dis- 
counts, deals, premiums or cut 
prices, it can boost your volume 
to meet the requirements of to- 


day’s higher break-even point. 

Whether your product is a 
convenience item or a big unit, 
you can take advantage of the 
consumer-franchise plan. The 
plan is of particular interest to 
executives who bear the respon- 
sibility of getting immediate sales 
and to those concerned with 
long-range planning and con- 
tinued company growth and 
profit. 

A Chicago Tribune represent- 
ative will gladly tell you how the 
consumer-franchise plan can be 
applied to help you get a larger 
share of today’s buying. Ask 
him to call. Why not do it 
while the matter is fresh in your 
mind? 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





222,641 WOMEN READER 
RESPONSES IN 6 MONTHS 


Partial tabulation of some 
of the features to which Free 
Press readers respond best 
is noted below: 


Dress and needlework 


patterns......... 42,103 
ae 18,411 
PE. os 0556502 38,931 
ES areas 36,287 
DGS a'aSw cs «006 17,993 


Home and Home 
Improvement... .41,013 








W* DON’T EXACTLY tag our pages “please 
reply”, but we might as well. 

It’s not unusual at all for the girls in our 
Women’s Service Bureau to unhook the telephone 
receivers four thousand times in one day to answer 
queries from women readers. 

You can call this “reader interest”’, “response”’, 
“curiosity”, or anything you wish. You will be 
impressed with the fact, we believe, that the 
pages of the Free Press are being WELL READ 
by a lot of people. Over 222,000 responses in six 
months is good evidence. 

Your advertising, too, can take fullest advan- 
tage, and exclusive advantage of this outstanding 
reader interest in The Detroit Free Press. For this 
there is no “‘extra fare’’. 


Che Detroit Free Press 
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The things these men have done for you! 


It is generally agreed that one of them discovered 
your country (Columbus, at left). 


Hudson explored Northeast America, leaving his 
name on many waters, while Cook left you Hawaii as 


a playground! 


But despite the fame of these sea captains you very 


probably were familiar only with the remaining one. 


And Der Captain of Katzenjammer fame has accom- 


plished all his deeds in one place...the Comics! 






Can you name 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating 
the tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only 
national comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s 
all-star cast of characters has woven itself into Ameri- 
ca’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; 
Popeye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, 
who helped the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission ex- 


plain nuclear energy? 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 14 
great Sunday newspapers, from coast to coast (plus 
its three advertising affiliates), reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 com- 
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these Men of the Sea? 


munities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 


Do you wonder that such products as Armour’s Dial 
Soap, Old Dutch Cleanser, Kleenex, and many others 
spend millions of advertising dollars in PUCK, The 
Comic Weekly? 


If yours was one of the many businesses that dis- 
covered that a slight drop in sales meant a sheer drop 
in profits, last year...perhaps you should carefully 


re-examine your traditional media selection. 


Perhaps you'll want to see readership reports which 
show that PUCK delivers 3 to 5 times more readers 





per advertising dollar than top weekly magazines. The 
booklet “Getting More Out of the Dollar” explains 
PUCK’s fabulous reader-attraction and tremendous 
sales impact. Send for it, today, on your letterhead. 








- : eo \ a = > 
The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly—A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 






‘Hot beat’ 


COVERING INDIA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Whether you look at it from the standpoint of 
temperature or of news, India is a “hot beat.” 
Pandit Nehru remarked, in the course of his visit 
to the United States, that he had been studying 
India closely all his life, and was still being con- 
stantly amazed by new facets of his country. 
Covering India for The New York Times is a con- 
tinuous education. 

The subcontinent, including the Moslem State 
of Pakistan, is about half the size of continental 
United States, and the nature of news is such that 
a tip heard over a cocktail has been known to 
send the correspondent by plane a distance that 
would be half way across Europe. Headquarters 
is in New Delhi, capital of India, but the corre- 
spondent can never be sure whether day after 
tomorrow he won’t be riding an elephant in some 
Princely State, or flying over to Karachi, capital 
of Pakistan. 

Besides these two countries, which have lately 
emerged as leading nations of Asia, the India 
“beat” also includes the mysterious kingdoms of 
Afghanistan and Nepal, the tranquil island 
dominion of Ceylon, and an occasional trip to 
Siam and the four other disturbed countries of 
Southeast Asia. Only rarely, when a story breaks 
near the borders of the Himalaya or Hindu Kush 
Mountains, does The Times man gain a respite 
from the severe tropical heat, except during the 
“winter” months in New Delhi. 

The India “beat” is inhabited by one-fifth of 
the world’s population. They speak eight major 
languages and more than 200 minor ones, but 
fortunately English is understood and spoken 
nearly everywhere. A smattering of Urdu, Hin- 
dustani and Malayan helps, though, and the 
Afghans understand French better than English. 

Since early June, 1947, this area has had its 
share of front-page stories. First there was the 
partitioning, then the formal inauguration of the 
two new states, two events one correspondent 
was able to cover in one day by being in Karachi 
at noon and then flying 600 miles to New Delhi 


for the ceremony there at midnight. 

Then came the dreadful religious riots, in 
which a million persons lost their lives, and ten 
million were uprooted in the greatest mass 
migration in history. The Times correspondent 
travelled by jeep and train through the Punjab, 
the worst affected area, and saw enough death 
and bloodshed to last him a lifetime. 

After that came Gandhi’s dramatic fasts for 
peace in Calcutta and Delhi, then the assassina- 
tion of this strange, compelling figure... a story 
that no one who was there will ever forget. 

The period of anarchy ended, but meanwhile 
there was undeclared civil war in Kashmir. The 
Times correspondent suddenly found himself 
struggling up mountain trails in the Himalayas 
with Indian troops, and a few weeks later, on the 
Pakistan side, tearing roast sheep apart with his 
fingers at an al fresco luncheon with fierce 
Pathan warriors. 

Stories of another type included an unexpected 
interview with the old Wali of Swat, and the dur- 
bar at Jaipur that marked the end of a thousand 
years of rule by the Rajput Princes, who claim 
direct descent from the sun and the moon. 

The India correspondent’s life is an outdoor 
life. He needs a good pair of legs, some disdain 
for hardship, a bottle of mosquito lotion, plenty 
of anti-malaria tablets and dysentery pills. He 
also needs infinite patience with Asiatic bureau- 
crats, and an even temper with telegraph clerks 
who don’t want to honor, in some remote town, 
his collect press card. 

But all these things, and the unspeakable, fan- 
tastic heat, are worth it if he enjoys strange 
places and the thrill of covering the emergence 
of a new nation from enslavement to a position of 
influence in the making of tomorrow’s world. 


Times foreign correspondents wrote a series of 
sketches recently to describe their work to high 
school students. These appear in a booklet, “Around 
the world with The New York Times,” from which 
this is taken. Copies of the booklet will be sent on 
request so long as the limited supply lasts. 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


Costs Compel Suspension 
Of Oakland Post-Enquirer 


350 Employes of Hearst Daily Suffer; 
Gortatowsky Cites Newsprint, Wages 


By Campbell Watson 


OAKLAND, Calif—tThis city 
claimed the dubious distinction of 
being the largest community in the 
nation with a single daily newspa- 
per as an aftermath of the abrupt 
discontinuance of the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer. 

The Hearst newspaper ceased 
publication after a single edition 


run Sept. 1. It bore a 50-word 
two-column box announcing its 
suspension, most significant of 


which were these: 

“Present costs make this deci- 
sion necessary.” 

350 Employes 

Folding of the paper cost 350 
employes their jobs and ended a 
newspaper. begun, through the 
Oakland Enquirer, in 1886. 
Merged with the Post, established 
in 1917, the Post-Enquirer has 
been a Hearst newspaper since 
1922 and was owned by Hearst 
Publications, Inc. 

J. D. Gortatowsky, general 
manager of Hearst Newspapers, 
told Epiror & PUBLISHER in New 
York that all newspapers in the 
country were faced with the same 
problem of mounting costs of 
newsprint and wages. 

He declined to answer a request 
to put the finger on which of the 
two factors, newsprint or labor, 
was the more important in the 
Oakland situation. He said he did 
not‘have statistics available in New 
York. 

New York and Birmingham 

What happened was a repetition 
of the situation at the New York 
Sun and the Birmingham, Ala., pa- 
pers earlier this year, he said. The 
Sun was sold to the New York 
World-Telegram in January be- 
cause of mounting costs of opera- 
tion, according to the statement of 
its publishers. 

The Birmingham Age - Herald 
was succeeded last May by the 
Birmingham Post-Herald because 
of “constantly mounting produc- 
tion costs” according to Age-Her- 
ald spokesmen. 

_Mr. Gortatowsky indicated that 
discussion on plans to fill the gap 
left in Oakland, so far as other 
Hearst newspapers were concerned, 
would be left up to officials of the 


Hearst papers in San Francisco— 
the Call-Bulletin and the Examiner. 

Ingraham Read, publisher, and 
George W. “Bud” Roe, managing 
editor of the suspended newspa- 
per, referred questions to the pa- 
per’s own brief “announcement,” 
which stated: 

“The Management of the Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer announces the 
discontinuance of publication ef- 
fective with this issue. Present 
costs make this decision neces- 
sary. 

“The leading national and in- 
ternational news and photo serv- 
ices, comics and other features 
carried by the Post-Enquirer ap- 
pear in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner and the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin.” 

‘Expenses’-—That Explains It 

Even this brief statement could 
have been compressed to explain 
the cause of California’s third 
daily newspaper closing within 
recent months, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER was told. 

“Expenses—that one word ex- 
plains it all. You can only scrape 
the bottom of the barrel for so 
long.” 

That barrel-scraping has been 
going on for a long time, and on 
Feb. 5 resulted in a venture into 
the Sunday tabloid field. This in- 
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volved discontinuance of the Sat- 
urday issue. 

“About a half year ago we 
suspended the Saturday edition 
in response to numerous requests 
for a complete newspaper on 
Sundays,” said Frank Piazzi, city 
editor for 10 years, upon whom 
fell the hapless task of phoning 
beat men to tell them they were 
through and of supplying dates, 
facts and figures to inquiring news 
gatherers. 

“This was done with no raise 
in price to subscribers, although 
the Sunday edition costs 15 cents 
when purchased by the copy,” 
Mr. Piazzi added. 

The city editor did not amplify 
this statement, but that move, 
announced in Epiror & PUBLISHER 
last Jan. 13 was preceded by long 
conferences among top Hearst 
Officials and by hours of ardent 
accounting. It was announced 
amidst shakings of heads by the 
older members of the Post-En- 
quirer staff, a shop of veteran 
newsmen. 

Heavy Severance Pay 

Expenses—at that time Eprror 
& PUBLISHER was told it would 
cost approximately $1,000,000 
just to close the doors of this 
newspaper. An important cost 
was severance pay, which runs 
up to 40 weeks pay for guild em- 
ployes of 19% years. No incon- 
sequential item is two weeks pay, 
in addition. An announcement to 
employes stated that under the 
guild contract each guild member 
would receive two weeks pay in 
lieu of two weeks’ notice. 

However high the closing ex- 
penses might total, the operating 
expenses were the ones which 
broke the Post-Enquirer’s back. 
That was despite the unofficial 
information that total operating 


revenues of the newspaper 
nud tripled its annual pre-war 
revennes, 


Near Break-Even Point 

“There will be more of these 
cases, aS many newspapers are 
now operating against too nar- 
row a margin,” was one of the 
remarks heard as it was noted 
that closing of the Post-Enquirer 
had been preceded, in California, 
by the recent foldings of the San 
Diego Journal and the Bakersfield 
Press. 

Inquiries among those informed 
in newspaper business manage- 
ment revealed it is entirely pos- 
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sible for a newspaper to triple its 
revenue and still fail to make 
money. Each paper is different, 
and no set rule or formula can 
be applied to determine how much 
revenues must grow to assure op- 
erations in the right side of the 


ledger, but there is one basic 
point :— 
“This means that more and 


more newspapers today are get- 
ting within 10% of the break 
even point—a dangerous bracket,” 
was the disquieting report. 

Some newspapers, it was eX- 
plained, can stand a 300% in- 
crease in expenses and still, with 
good management, remain out of 
the 10% bracket. Others strike 
trouble easier. The more general 
situation today is that newspaper 
expenses and revenues have 
jumped, from pre-war, approxi- 
mately 200%. That still enables 
a shift of a few percentage points 
in favor of the expense column 
to jeopardize many properties, and 
repeated Epiror & PUBLISHER sur- 
veys have shown how expendi- 
tures are outgaining revenues. 

Afternoon City 

What the Post-Enquirer’s dis- 
appearance means to Oakland, 
aside from the amplified eminence 
of the Oakland Tribune, remains 
to be seen. The notation in the 
suspension notice that Post-En- 
quirer features can be obtained 
from the trans-bay Hearst news- 
papers implied a coming contest 
for the folded paper’s circulation. 

Oakland, now the nation’s 25th 
largest city, has been historically 
an afternoon newspaper city. The 
only exception to this in the pe- 
riod since the first World War 
was the Hearst Oakland Times, 
a morning paper with brief life. 
Strength of the morning San 
Francisco newspapers in the 

(Continued on next page) 






Western Classified Men 


Vote for Word Rate 


By Campbell Watson 


KLAMATH FaLts, Ore.—Adop- 
tion of a word rate for national 
classified advertising was recom- 
mended unanimously in a resolu- 
tion voted by the Western Classi- 
fied Advertising Association con- 
ference here Sept. 4-6. 

The recommendation, placing 
representatives of 11 Western 
states and British Columbia on 
record as favoring the word rate 
over the line rate for nationally 
placed copy, will be put before 
the national convention by Wal- 
ter Campbell, Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, ANCAM president, who 
is attending sessions here. The 
resolution was offered by Ross 
Johnson, Alhambra (Calif.) Post- 
Advocate. 


Agencies Want to Help 


The conference acted after Mr. 
Campbell reported that advertis- 
ing agencies would be glad to co- 
operate with classified managers 
if given a chance. He asked a uni- 
form policy. In the debate, the 
word rate was urged by Worth 
Wright, San Diego (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune and Les Jenkins, 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. It was 
opposed by Tony Dravis, Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Union. 

In convention speeches, 
don Glasmann, Ogden (Utah) 
Standard Examiner, urged the 
line rate as best for publisher 
control and fairer to the publish- 
er; Mr. Jenkins reported agencies 
prefer the word rate and Mr. 
Campbell said the word rate was 
easier to understand. 

Bruce MacGaffey, La Grande 
(Ore.) Observer, said the word 
rate eliminates abbreviations, 
avoids confusion and has the en- 
dorsement of experts. Mr. Mac- 
Gaffey urged an increase in classi- 
fied rate to pace costs. He ob- 
served that the American stand- 
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ard of living has increased after 
every crisis and suggested this is 
a natural time for a rate increase. 

Speaking on _ the _ publisher’s 
view, Frank Jenkins, Klamath 
Falls Herald and News, said too 
many publishers regard classified 
as manna from heaven. 

“Instead it is a gold mine, un- 
worked, the depths of which have 
never been explored,” he de- 
clared. “Like placer mining, its 
golden grains when panned and 
counted assume a large portion 
of a newspaper’s support. For this 
gold we must dig and dig and 
dig”. 

Wins Trophy 

The Odgen Standard Examiner 
received the first annual trophy 
to be awarded for the best classi- 
fied promotion. The Riverside 
(Calif.) Press won second place. 
Honorable mentions went to the 


Vancouver (Wash.) Colombian, 
Seattle Times; Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune; Bremerton 


(Wash.) Sun and Stockton (Cal- 
if.) Record. 

ANCAM President Campbell 
urged “an extra weiner” of effort 
on the part of each classified 
worker. “We in classified should 
not leave our readers and cus- 
tomers during the off hours but 
should keep pounding away with 
pleasant facts about want ads 24 
hours in the day,” he said. 

Mr. Campbell invited WCAA 
delegates to attend ANCAM’s 
first international meeting next 
year in Canada. He reported on 
the first meeting ANCAM repre- 
sentatives have had with govern- 
ment Officials in a move to assist 
in setting up regulations in the 
event of total mobilization. Re- 
sults of the meeting were pleasing 
and a further conference is sched- 
uled with Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin. 

‘Transient’? Undesirable 

In addition to the resolution en- 
dorsing the word rate “to aid uni- 
formity in billing,” the convention 
adopted a resolution proposed by 
President Clarence Diffenderfer, 
Stockton Record, retiring WCAA 
president. This said the WCAA 
“recognizes the undesirable psy- 
chological aspects of the term 
‘transient advertiser’ and agrees to 
use words more desirable from a 
selling standpoint such as ‘accom- 
modation charges,’ ‘private party 
advertising’ and ‘individual adver- 
tising.’ ” 

The convention elected Ross 
Johnson of Alhambra as president 
with William H. Toten, Klamath 
Falls Herald and News, vicepresi- 
dent; Gordon Glasmann, Ogden, 
secretary, and Jerry Clark, Bremer- 
ton (Wash.) Sun, treasurer. Santa 
Rosa, Calif., was named next con- 
vention city. 


Deb Addison, advertising mana- 
ger, Klamath Falls Herald and 
News, raised the question of the 
percentages of gross which should 
go into classified payrolls and was 
told this approximates 15%, ranges 
from 3 to 35%. 

But this figure doesn’t mean a 
thing, warned both Mr. Campbell 
and Les Jenkins, who explained 
each locality, goal and market 
provided differentials. A danger is 
to take one idea from a conven- 
tion and apply it specifically and 
without regard for particular in- 
dividual needs, Mr. Campbell 
added. 

Incentive Plans 

Bruce Mackie, Vancouver (B. 
C.) Province, led in a discussion 
of bonus incentive plans. The 
Province has a plan calling for 
a percentage of the dollar volume 
of all business for outside sales- 
men; above quota payments by 
the line and by the ad for phone 
salesmen and a percentage on cash 
ads above prewar sales for counter 
girls. 

Harold Parish of Miami, Fla., 
suggested “What Can Classified 
Advertising Give the Community?” 
as a future topic. He said post- 
employment conditions are more 
important than how and who are 
employed and stressed that em- 
ployes are associates and clients 
are people. 

s 


United Air Lines 
Names Ad Manager 


CuicaGo — Eugene A. Raven, 
former newspaperman and a 15- 
year veteran of advertising and 
aviation, has been named man- 
ager of advertising for United 
Air Lines, assuming the former 
duties of R. E. Johnson, who has 
been promoted to director of pub- 
lic relations and advertising. 

Mr. Raven began with the 
Sioux City (la.) Tribune in 1935, 
later joining the promotion de- 
partment of the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald before becoming 
affiliated with the Des Moines 
(la.) Register and Tribune, where 
he was assistant promotion man- 
ager. He joined United Air Lines 
in 1944 as assistant director of 
advertising. 


From Ad Writer 
To Army Writer 


CHICAGO — From advertising 
copywriter to writing copy for the 
hometown newspaper is the sud- 
den transition made by Frederick 
D. Sulcer, who received his Army 
induction “greetings” recently. 

Mr. Sulcer, who joined Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency in 1947 as 
a trainee, is now an army trainee, 
was in the first group of Chicago 
men drafted for military service 
since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

The Chicago Herald-American 
engaged Mr. Sulcer, a native Chi- 
cagoan, to write his “diary.” 
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morning territory has meant the 
nearest non-San Francisco morn- 
ing dailies are at San Jose and 
Sacramento. On the afternoon 
daily side, growth of the various 
cities of the “East Bay” has been 
the only feature for decades. Only 
new venture is that in San Leap. 
dro, where Abraham Kofman has 
purchased the News-Observer and 
announced plans to start daily 
publication in October. 
71,736 Circulation 


With announcement of the sus. 
pension, newspapers throughout 
the East Bay opened competition 
for the Post-Enquirer’s 71,736 
circulation. The paper’s lists were 
in the hands of the Call-Bulletin 
and the Examiner. Harassed off- 
cials had no comment on whether 
Oakland area coverage would be 


amplified or East Bay - staffs 
strengthened. 
The paper’s. circulation hit 


around the 80,000 mark in the 
post-war era, but had not given the 
Tribune serious circulation com 
petition since the 1920s. Spirited 
rivalry in that era failed to put 
the Hearst paper ahead of the 
Tribune, and in 1930 the Post 
Enquirer had 60,000 circulation 
to the Tribune’s 81,000; by 1939, 
as the Tribune’s Sunday edition 
took on and the Tribune strength- 
ened its home delivery system in- 
to a model organization, the 
P-E’s 50,000 was outshadowed by 
the Tribune’s 78,000. This year the 
comparative figures were 151,104 
and 71,736. 

Thus the decision to suspend 
publication, while sudden, was to 
be expected. While top officials 
of the paper apparently did not 
hear of the plan until late the 
night of Aug. 31, the action ac 
tually had been pending when the 
Sunday tabloid was tried as a final 
experiment. From February the 
paper’s budget was _ restricted. 
While some gains were made, 
they were not enough. 

Simply Decided to Close 

“The facts are that we simply 
closed the paper,” Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER was told. 

“The decision apparently was 
not to offer the paper for sale. 
But I dare say that if given the 
opportunity to buy the equipment, 
building and newsprint, someone 
might be interested. 

“We only hope too many con- 
clusions will not be drawn from 
this action, which is purely 4| 
decision to close the paper.” 

The Post-Enquirer’s 350 em- 
ployes included 135 guild mem- 
bers whose pay scale was $105 
weekly after the sixth year. 

Mr. Read, the paper’s publisher 
since 1942, was previously for 
7% years vicepresident and Paci | 
fic Coast Manager of Paul Block | 
and Associates. Mr. Roe, the mat- 5 
aging editor, is a graduate of the 
Los Angeles Herald & Express. 
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3 Newsmen Killed, 3 Injured 
As Korean Casualties Grow 


Corps Suffers 25 Casualties 
In Short Duration of Campaign 


THREE newsmen were killed and 
three were injured this week in the 
Korean War, shooting the corps’ 
casualty list up to the grand (and 
dreadful) total of 25 to date, an 
unprecedented record for such a 
small fighting front and for a con- 
flict of such short duration. 

Killed in the crash of a C-54 
transport plane during a takeoff 
at a southern Japanese base Sept. 
7 were: 


Frank Emery 


FRANK EMERY, 23, International 
News Service correspondent. 

CHARLES D. ROSECRANS, JR., 30, 
a reporter-photographer for Inter- 
national News Pictures. 

KEN INOUYE, 22, a photogra- 
pher for Telenews, an affiliate of 
INS which supplies photography 
for television programs. 

The three had been on leave in 
Tokyo and were returning to the 
front when the plane crashed, kill- 
ing 11 persons. 

Emery Was Recovering 

Mr. Emery, born in Los An- 
geles, was head of the INS bureau 
in Manila when the war began. He 
was a former editor of the Pacific 
Edition of Stars and Stripes, and 
writer for the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner. He had been conva- 
lescing in Tokyo from wounds suf- 
fered during a patrol action Aug. 
23, in which Randolph Churchill, 
correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph and son of former 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
also was wounded (E & P, Aug. 
28, p. 8, and Sept. 2, p. 7). 

Mr. Emery had spent the last 
two weeks recuperating at the 
home of Howard Handleman, INS 
Far Eastern Director, and spent 
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the last week-end resting in the 
mountains near Tokyo. He had 
been impatient to get back to the 
front lines, however, and Mr. Han- 
dleman had all he could do to 
keep him in Tokyo until he was 
fully recovered. 

The young reporter minimized 
his own wounds and wrote: “They 
are insignificant compared with 
the more enduring knowledge of 
the GI’s courage.” Incidentally, 
his brother, Marshall, is in the 
Army at the Korean front. 

Romulo’s Tribute 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign 
Minister of the Philippines, sent 
this message to the INS from 
Washington: 

“It was with grief and a sense 
of personal loss that I read about 
Frank Emery’s death in this morn- 
ing’s papers. He covered the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs in 
Manila before the outbreak of the 
fighting in Korea and I came to 
know and respect him as an un- 
usually enterprising, accurate and 
fair-minded reporter. 

“Frank Emery died in the line 
of duty on his way back to the 
Korean front. 

“Thus he joined a growing list 
of courageous newspapermen who 
have given up their lives to give 
to the world the true and com- 
plete story of the fight against ag- 
gression which the United Na- 
tions is valiantly carrying on in 
the face of great odds in Korea. 

“They are casualties in the strug- 
gle for truth and freedom, and the 
free world is the poorer for the 
loss of their invaluable services.” 

Mr. Rosecrans, a native of Ha- 
waii and the great-grandson of a 
famous Civil War general, dis- 
tinguished himseif as a writer as 
well as a photographer in the Ko- 
rean conflict. His was the well- 
remembered dispatch of the inci- 
dent in which two American chap- 
lains in Taejon tossed a coin to 
see who should remain behind to 
minister to the wounded U. S. 
troops—all of whom were later 
murdered by the enemy. 

Vet of Landings 

Mr. Rosecrans served with the 
Army as a combat photographer 
and took part in the Kwajalein, 
Eniwetok, Saipan, Tinian, Guam 
and Leyte landings in World 
War IL. 

Known as “Rosy,” wearing a 
beard and GI clothing, Mr. Rose- 
crans was a colorful and popular 
character. He was a favorite of 
Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, who al- 
ways inquired about him when 
photographers gathered to make 
pictures where she was present. 


Mr. Inouye was a New York- 
born American of Japanese ances- 
try. His wife and Mr. Rosecrans’ 
wife are living in Tokyo. 

Phillip Potter of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun and Jean de Premon- 
ville of the French News Agency 
(AFP) were wounded Sept. 4 
when a jeepload of five corre- 
spondents were ambushed by 
guerrillas with machineguns. Mr. 
Potter was shot in the left leg 
and M. de Premonville was shot 
in the left thigh. Neither man was 
in a serious condition. 

Tom Lambert, Associated Press 
correspondent, suffered a broken 
bone in the arch of his foot while 
riding in a jeep Sept. 5. He was 
struck by a rock thrown up by 
the jeep. An infection developed 
and he is being sent back to 
Japan. Mr. Lambert has been at 
the front almost constantly since 
early in the war. 

The casualty list in the corre- 
spondents’ corps now reads: 11 
killed; 2 missing; 1 captured, 11 
wounded in battle or injured while 
traveling in Korea. 

Riding with Mr. Potter and M. 
de Premonville were Homer 
Bigart, correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Alex Val- 
entine of Reuters and Henri de 
Turenne of the French News 
Agency. They were returning from 
the front at night. 

Bigart’s Second Escape 

It was Mr. Bigart’s second nar- 
row escape. On July 10, less than 
a week after his arrival in Korea, 
Mr. Bigart was one of three re- 
porters to cover an action involv- 
ing a small American force on a 
hill overlooking Chonui. He was 
the only newspaper man to get 
out alive. The others, Ray Rich- 
ards, of International News Serv- 
ice and Cpl. Ernie Peeler, of 
Stars and Stripes, were killed by 
enemy fire. 

Concerning his new adventure, 
Mr. Bigart wrote: 

“We had left the battlefield east 
of Yongsan at 6 p. m. A torren- 
tial rain, the first in many weeks, 
had drenched us, and we faced 
the dismal prospect of a night- 
iong ride over a mountain road to 





Ken Inouye (left) on way to front. 





Charles D. Rosecrans, Jr. 


Pusan. . . . But we reached Mir- 
yang before nightfall, and felt 
reasonably confident that we were 
out of danger. 

Ambushes Nightly 
developed that we knew 
very little of the conditions in 
the unfamiliar country that we 
were to traverse, for our route 
took us through the heart of a 
region where the Communists 
have many sympathizers. Un- 
known to us, there had been a 
series of nightly ambushes on the 
narrow, twisting road between 
Samnangjin and Wondong. .. . 

“It was still raining very heavily 
and the night was so pitchy black 
that we were obliged to keep our 
headlights blazing. None of us 
knew the road and, as there was 
the added hazard of washouts, our 
driver, a South Korean, held the 
speed down to 10 miles an hour. 

Spot Ideal for Ambush 

“Halfway down the slope was 
a hairpin turn and just beyond 
this curve a spot where the road 
was cluttered with boulders. 

“We had rounded the curve and 
were approaching the rough spot 
when the guerrillas opened fire. 
One bullet penetrated the wind- 
shield and passed between Valen- 
tine and myself. Another gun 
opened fire from our rear and 
scored at least two hits on the 
jeep. The firing continued until 
we stopped the jeep and turned 
off the light. 

“This was a terrible moment of 
decision. There was a single car- 
bine in the jeep but it was solely 
for morale purposes. It wouldn’t 
shoot. We had our choice of aban- 
doning the jeep and lying in a 
ditch or proceeding down the road 
with headlights ablaze—an easy 
target for the sniper ahead. 

Jeep Slides Into Ditch 


“We chose the latter course. 

“Fortunately, the Reds had 
ceased firing. They had temporar- 
ily lost the target because of the 
sudden cutting off of our lights. 
Perhaps it was just as well that 
the carbine wouldn't shoot. They 
would have picked up the flash 
and resumed fire. 

“But we couldn’t stay there for- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Death and Injury 
On the Korean Beat 


continued from page 7 





ever. We yelled some confused 
and contradictory instructions to 
the driver, who knew perhaps a 
dozen words of English. After 
some agonizing moments, he 
caught the idea that we wanted te 
get out of there. We tried it first 
without lights, but we slid into a 


ditch and the rear wheels spun j 


sickeningly without taking hold. 
The two French correspondents 
leaped from the back seats and 
started pushing while Valentine 
threw the jeep into four-wheel 
drive. A good lurch put us back 
on the road. 

“But we needed lights and Val- 
entine had to snap them on. As 
soon as he did the sub-machine 
guns chattered again. In our haste 
to start we nearly left de Turenne 
behind. We heard him shouting 
‘Don’t leave me!’ Potter reached 
out and helped him into the jeep. 

“Valentine’s expert driving took 
us around a bend in the road and 
we breathed easier. Neither Pot- 
ter nor de. Premonville realized at 
first that they had been hit and 
it was not until we reached Won- 
dong that Potter discovered his 
leg was wounded.” 

John Rich, INS and American 
Broadcasting correspondent, in- 
formed his home offices this week 
that there is now a nice press 
club setup at Pusan. It involves 
two press tents only a few yards 
from “a wonderful sandy beach,” 
he related. Besides, he added, he 
has the use of an Army officer’s 
telephone. 

Stogies for Boyle 

The Associated Press sent out 
this dispatch from Seattle, Wash.: 

“Note to Hal Boyle, some- 
where in Korea: The cigars are 
coming. 

“The Seattle Port of Embarka- 
tion said 108,000 stogies were 
heading west for the cigar-hungry 
G. 28. 

“Associated Press 
spondent Boyle wrote that the 
smokes were so rare in Korea 
they were being passed around 
‘almost as tenderly as if they were 
letters from home.’ 

“The Red Cross provided all 
but 7,500 of the total shipment, 
the rest coming from _ private 
citizens. Newark, N. J., and Tam- 
pa, Fla., chipped in 3,000. 

“There'll be some mighty good 
smoking among the soldiers who 
are lucky on the draw. Some of the 
stogies are three for a dollar, re- 
tail.” 

W. H. Lawrence of the 
York Times wrote: 

“Korea:is a dirty place. You're 
either covered with several layers 

of dust or caked with mud. It’s 

about as hot here every day as it 
was in New York all last summer 
—and there’s no air conditioning 
here. Press headquarters boasts 
a single shower—a length of hose 
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ON THE WAR FRONT, Ralph Teatsorth of United Press interviews 
a North Korean sergeant after his capture by United Nations troops. 


which trickles its water through 
holes in a tin can. 

“There’s not much humor in 
this war—as indeed there never 
is in retreats and defeats. 

“We're now trying to work out 
a schedule where correspondents 
will remain in Korea for about 
three weeks and then get a breath- 
er of a few days in Tokyo. In 
those instances, Hal Faber and I 
will be spelled by Lindesay Par- 
rott, head of the Tokyo Bureau, 
and Dick Johnston and perhaps 
later by Michael James, whose 
accreditation to the Far Pacific 
has been requested.” 

Another Ban 

General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur’s public information 
officer placed a temporary ban on 
publication of the location of Al- 
lied units in Korea. 

Col. M. P. Echols said at a 
briefing that the restriction applies 
also to enemy troops in contact 
with United Nations forces. He 
said the ban applies only to the 
western front area, where the 
situation was described as fluid. 
He told newspaper men that pin- 
pointing these positions would 
“supply information to the enemy 
which we doubt he has.” 

Col. Echols declined to specify 
how the North Koreans would 
profit from news dispatches de- 
scribing the location of their 





17 Extras in Week 

In the first week of the Ko- 
rean War, the Houston (Tex.) 
Press published 17 straight “Ex- 
tra” editions and sold 84,031 
additional copies. 

The story—how the Press 
gave space only to news per- 
taining to the war—is told by 
Carl Victor Little, editor of the 
editorial page, in the Scripps- 
Howard News for September. 





troops. Ordinarily, this is consid- 
ered non-strategic information. In 
the past, United States 8th Army 
field officers frequently have asked 
newspaper men to withhold geo- 
graphic pinpointing in actions de- 
scribed far more fully in official 
summaries issued at Tokyo. 

The new security regulation, 
somewhat stronger than others, 
will restrict the geographic loca- 
tions mentioned by official spokes- 
men. 

Correspondent Spaatz 

Gen. Carl (Tooey) Spaatz, re- 
tired commanding general of the 
Air Force, revealed that he is 
leaving for Korea as war corre- 
spondent for Newsweek. 

“In two hours I had adopted a 
veteran’s attitude—a trifle bored, 
a little sleepy, curious about eve- 
ning chow,” Jim G._ Lucas, 
Scripps-Howard military writer 
and World War Marine Corps 
combat correspondent, wrote after 
flying behind the enemy lines 
as a passenger aboard an observa- 
tion plane. 

INS-Telenews announced that 
television newsreels of Gen. Law- 
ton Collins’ and Admiral Forrest 
Sherman’s recent hazardous visit 
to the Korean front lines were 
received in New York, ready for 
telecasting, 48 hours after the 
films were taken. 

New Arrivals 

Arriving in the war area are 
Irwin Tress, INP bureau manager 
in Miami, Fla., and Irving Levine, 
INS correspondent, who has been 
stationed in Vienna and Paris. 

The New York Times is send- 
ing two more men to the war 
area, bringing the number of 
Times men covering the conflict 
to six. Michael James, who has 
been on the Times staff in Ger- 
many, is flying from Frankfurt 
on Sept. 9 and Charles Grutzner 
of the New York staff is flying to 
Tokyo as soon as he can obtain 
passage. 
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Pacific Coast 
Mills Report 
Record Output 


Pacific Coast newsprint pro. 
ducers are setting new records 
in their efforts to increase produc. 
tion, reports showed this week, 

The Powell River Co. plant in 
British Columbia, operating eight 
machines, set what is claimed to 
be a new world record for one. 
day—1,039.9 tons. Powell’s No, 
8 machine attained a speed of 
211.5 tons in a single day. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. report. 
ed a quarterly record of 221,187 
tons of paper and pulp, 32,855 tons 
more than in the same period Jast 
year. The quarter’s net sales 
totaled $47,380,346, giving the 
corporation net income of $6,081, 
714. 

Paper from Finland 

In New York City this week, 
hundreds of rolls of newsprint 
newly arrived from Finland were 
stacked under tarpaulin outside 
several newspaper plants. 

An offer of 1,000 tons of stand- 
ard newsprint for shipment during 
the fourth quarter was made in 
a New York Times box-number 
ad, and another supply of “up to 
250 tons a month” was reported 
to E & P by an agent who said 
he represented a mill which finds 
it profitable to convert from high- 
er grades of paper to newsprint. 
Canada to Georgia by Truck 

In an effort to keep its presses 
rolling during the recent Canadian 
rail strike, Newspaper Printing 
Corp., agents for the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle and Herald, dis- 
patched four trucks to Canada. 

The four trucks made the 2,500- 
mile round trip from Augusta to 
the Batineau Mill of International 
Paper Co. in Quebec, in about one 
week. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News also received its newsprint 
supplies from Canada by truck, 
four local concerns supplying 
tractor-tandem trailers. All of the 
News newsprint came from the vi- 
cinity of Ottawa. 
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Gary Mill Produces 


About Carload a Day 


Gary, Ind.—Gary Paper Mills, 
Inc., a publisher-financed venture, 
is providing about a carload of 
newsprint a day, using de-inked 
waste paper. 

According to J. R. Snyder, pub- 
lisher of the Gary Post-Tribune 
the mill is supplying the needs of 
the members of the group and 
has sold a half dozen cars to 
outside customers. The most fe- 
cent price was $125 a ton. 


+ 
Hearst Dividend 
Los ANGELES—Hearst Consoli- 
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dated directors have voted the | 
regular dividend, equal to 43% 


cents a share, payable on Class A 
stock Sept. 15 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 1. 
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AP Cameraman 
Describes Hard 
Korean Work 


Charles P. Gorry, Associated 
Press photographer, is one of the 
first American newsmen to return 
from Korea since the fighting 
started. When the invasion took 
place, he had already been sched- 
uled for home leave but volun- 
teered to stay as long as needed 
for replacements to arrive. 

In this exclusive Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER interview, Mr. Gorry tells 
of some of the experiences of 
newsmen covering the war. 

“Those early days must have 
been pretty rugged, eh?” 

Had to Scrounge 

“Well, we had to scrounge 
everything—food, clothes, trans- 
portation. The Army wasn’t pre- 
pared and had troubles enough of 
its own. We had to look out for 
ourselves. Of course photogra- 
phers are a little more practical 
than the average correspondent. 
We're used to carrying things 
along with us. So we'd look 
ahead, and scrounge equipment, 
food and stuff to help keep us 


all going. 

“Was it a lot better when you 
left?” 

“Yes, in many ways. The 


Army had a billet and a mess go- 
ing, but it got so crowded that 
you had to sleep in shifts. Also, 
somebody was dictating over a 
‘phone constantly, so it was hard 
to sleep. You still had to hitch 
hike your way to the front, 
though. You just decided which 
way you wanted to go, got on 
the road to that front and 
thumbed your way. And even 
though we did have a billet, you 
had to sleep on the floor. And 
you always covered yourself with 
DDT. Those Korean fleas and lice 
are murder.” 
No Pics Lost 

“How about getting your pic- 
tures back to Japan?” 

“That was really a problem. 
You had to hitch a ride to the 
airport, find a plane going to 
Japan and hope that through 
some mysterious means _ they 
would eventually find their way to 
Tokyo and the rest of the world. 
Surprisingly, none was lost. We 
numbered each envelope of film 
so that if Tokyo received a pack- 
age not in sequence they could 
begin to check along the line. 
Many packages were delayed, but 
None lost, thanks to the coopera- 
tion of the Air Force and their 
PIO’s relaying from the various 
fields where the planes landed.” 

“We've heard about the trouble 
correspondents had getting their 
news to Japan. Did you run up 


against that famous single tele- 
phone?” 


“Yes, it was a field type—crank 
Up, press a button, and hope they 
could hear you on the other end. 

at the end of your three min- 
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100 Photos a Day 


From War Front 


About 
received daily from NEA-Acme 
| staff photographers on the Korean 


100 pictures are being 


according to Harold 
Blumenfeld, editor of Acme News- 


» pictures. These include only those 


their destination in 
lack of transportation, 
heat, enemy shells and snipers. 
bad roads, no sleep and a certain 


that reach 


4 amount of red tape. Others never 





ON THE HOME FRONT, members of Overseas Press Club get a 


direct view of Army training at Fort Dix. 


Smith, Jr., is explaining how a 
bazooka works. Interested report- 
ers (left to right) are Melvin K. 
Whiteleather, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin columnist; George W. Herald, 
Maclean publications, Canada; 
and Sven-Erik Bergh, Swedish 
press free lance. 





utes, you still were trying to be 


understood, it made no difference. | 


You went to the bottom of the 
list again. So scoops were due to 
the quirks of transmission more 
than to enterprise. No _ other 
‘phones were available as_ the 
Army took over full control of 
other facilities. One outfit even 
tried using carrier pigeons to get 
their stories to Japan, but the 
plan was a flop. Japanese pigeons 
are notorious for visiting friends 
while enroute. 

“When you would evacuate a 
place would there be time for you 
to get all your stuff out?” 

“No. When we were ordered 
to evacuate Suwon the building 
where we were billeted was set 
afire to keep the North Koreans 
from using it. We lost all our 
clothing—were back to the no- 
clothes stage except for what we 
were wearing. Of the AP men, 
O.H.P. King lost besides his 
clothes a brand new portable type- 
writer, Tom Lambert a typewriter 
and camera, and I lost most of 
my film and bulbs and personal 
equipment.” 

Cold Beans and Peaches 

“What would you do in a case 
like that?” 

“We evacuated to Taejon, 60 
miles south, driving all night in a 
pouring rain. When we arrived 
we were tired, hungry and wet. 
Our convoy reported to a de- 
serted officers’ club, where we 
used slip covers, curtains and any 
other material as wearing apparel 
as replacement for our rain- 
soaked clothing. Many of the 
men just stripped down, covered 
themselves with pillows from the 
divans and fell into a heavy sleep. 
Lambert went to file on the evac- 
uation, both his and King’s ver- 
sions. I went to work shooting 
scenes after getting King wrapped 


Above, Lt. Albert T. 


. get “home.” 


American photographers are do- 
ing an outstanding job in cover- 
ing the war, Mr. Blumenfeld says 
in relating excerpts from _let- 
ters from the NEA-Acme staffers. 


(See story on Page 48.) 








Lt. Richard B. Higgins describes Army education program to Mrs. 
Charles Hodges, Louis P. Lochner, OPC president; Kathryn Cravens. 
ex-war correspondent; and Joseph C. Peters, free lance. 


International press .corps—Sidney Hertzberg, 
(India) Hindustan Times, and Frank Tao of Chinese News Service— 
join Maj. Joseph V. Myers in watching recruits on a rifle range. 


up. Our medical supplies were 
still somewhere out in the rain 
and as we were afraid he would 
catch pneumonia, I wrapped him 
in an apple green terry cloth 
curtain. Finishing my shooting, 
I tucked my camera under my 
head as a pillow and wet clothes 
and all fell off to sleep. I awak- 
ened in a few hours, just in time 
to help eat some cold beans and 
peaches that my friends had 
found.” 
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Dairies Advertise 

PORTLAND, Ore.—For the pur- 
pose of cooperative advertising, 12 
independent dairies have organ- 
ized under the name of Inde- 
pendent Dairies with central bot- 
tling plant. R. R. O'Donnell, of 
City Dairy, has been named man- 
ager. He works with the adver- 
tising department of the Journal 
in preparing the copy. A sustained 
campaign is planned. 


CuIcaGo — A completely mod- 
ernized building, occupying six 
floors and basement, with the en- 
tire structure sealed and all space 
air conditioned, now houses 420 
employes of Foote, Cone and 
Belding, comprising the Chicago 
staff of the advertising agency 
which is an outgrowth of Lord 
& Thomas. 

The FC&B building at 155 E. 
Superior St., was remodeled, after 
the agency took it over on a long- 


term lease. It was formerly oc- 
cupied by E. H. Sargent & Co., 
makers of chemical equipment 


and supplies. 


Has 175 Offices 


Today, the modern agency 
structure contains 175 individual 
offices and on the first floor the 


center block has been utilized for 
an auditorium, seating 250  per- 
sons. The third floor center block 
is used for general office space, 
billing and checking departments 
for the entire agency. 

Streamlined for beauty and 
efficiency, the building accommo- 


dates agency personnel as _ fol- 
lows: 

First floor: space and time buy- 
ing. 

Second floor: marketing and 
research. 


Third floor: bookkeeping, bill- 
ing and checking. 
Fourth floor: account manage- 


ment. 

Fifth floor: copy and merchan- 
dising. 

Sixth floor: art, mechanical 
production. 

In the basement is an equally 
attractive mailing room, apart 
from a battery of 16 12'%-ton 


Frigidaire compressors, operating 
in tandem. Incoming air is fil- 
tered and electronically cleaned 
in a newly-constructed penthouse, 
then heated or cooled over coils 
of hot or cold water. Air is forced 
through nearly two miles of ducts 
to each office and work space, 
and expelled through door louvres 
to central exhaust duct. 

Throughout the building, all new 
thermopane windows (two sheets 
of glass with half inch of air 
space between) have been in- 
stalled, along with new acoustical 
ceilings in all offices, work space 
and corridors. New _ flooring-as- 
phalt tile in corridors, rubber- 
base carpet in offices and rubber 
tile in auditorium—has been laid. 

All Offices Same Size 

All of the agency’s executive 
offices are approximately the same 
size—10% feet by 12% feet, thus 
maintaining a “democratic” com- 
mon denominator among. all 
agency personnel, regardless of 
station or title, including the of- 
of Fairfax M. Cone, chair- 
man of Foote, Cone & ‘Belding, 
ind in charge of the firm’s Chi- 
igo Office. 


hice 


FC&B Agency Housed 
In Modern Building 


Ten conference rooms are lo- 
cated at strategic points on all 
floors, permitting staff conference 
meetings, which could not be 
conveniently held in the small 
private offices of the agency’s ex- 
ecutives. Coaxial cables for tele- 
vision transmission have been in- 
stalled in all conference rooms. 

There is also a coffee shop in 
the basement to permit employes 
to enjoy “morning coffee” at 
stated periods, along with an 
“afternoon Coke” and for lun- 
cheon use. 

New entrance, lobby and ele- 
vators are a part of the remodel- 
ing program. The outside of the 
building was treated with acid 
and steam cleaned. The old cor- 
nice was removed and a new en- 
trance of limestone blocks and 
marble was constructed. A flag- 
pole flies the American flag in 
front 365 days a year. Parking 
strips to accommodate 50 cars are 
planned with trees and shrubs. 

The new layout represents “an 
attempt to get away from any 
showiness,” explained Mr. Cone. 
“All the money has been spent 
to make the building habitable, 
comfortable and functional,” he 
said, “and not for mere decora- 
tions.” 

Mr. Cone emphasized the build- 
ing is “a highly functional opera- 
tion,” adding that by getting away 
from an ordinary office building, 
“we have been able to cut per 
foot costs in half.” 

The object, he said, is to do a 
better job as an advertising 
agency. 

“Better living conditions should 
make for a better job,” said Mr. 
Cone. “We have introduced a 
democratic note in that we are 
all living under the same kind of 
conditions. There are no_ back 
offices.” 

e 


S. F. Photographer 
Wins Sylvania Prize 


Jack Gorman, San _ Francisco 
(Calif.) Examiner staff photo- 
grapher, has been named winner 
of the Sylvania television set in 
the second quarterly Sylvania Su- 
perflash Press Photo Contest. 

His Prize-winning picture, 
“Year's Hottest Day”, was taken 
on assignment for a weather story, 
and shows his daughter Susan 
playing under the garden sprink- 
ler. The shot was made with a 
Speed Graphic, with one Press 
25 Superflash on the camera. 
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Special Fashion Notes 
PHILADELPHIA — The promotion 
department of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer has issued to department 
stores and specialty shops a 16- 
page booklet containing special 
reports from Paris by Cynthia 
Cabot, Inquirer fashion editor. 






















































































































NEW ENTRANCE to Foote, Cone & Belding agency building, occupy. 

ing six floors, completely modernized, at 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, 

Building, formerly used for manufacturing, is sealed and air condi- 
tioned, containing 175 individual offices and an auditorium. 





Nonsked Flight Ads 
Polish Up Own Rules 


Non-SCHEDULED airlines and 
ticket agencies hired their own 
policemen this week to keep the 
boys from jumping overboard in 
advertising copy and artwork in 
which misleading claims have been 
made in the past. 

The Aircoach Transport Asso- 
ciation, an organization uniting all 
28 non-sked airlines in the United 
States, approved stringent new 
rules covering their advertising, 
and that of ticket agencies. John 
S. Mark. was appointed impartial 
coordinator. 

Enforcement of the new rules 
will be through permision to use 
the association seal in ads of the 
28 members and the ticket agen- 
cies which are associate members. 
Procedure requires all ads to be 
submitted to the association for 
approval. 

Admen on Papers Notified 

Advertising managers of news- 
papers throughout the country are 
being informed about procedure 
and purposes of the new rules. 

Text of the new rules, as they 
affect copy and artwork, follow: 

“For the purpose of protecting 
both the passengers who fly on 
independent airlines and the mem- 
bers of the Aircoach Transport 
Association through elimination of 
misrepresentation, the following 
rules are adopted: 


“No agency or carrier shall ad- 
vertise a tariff which is not actually 
in operation. 

“No agency shall advertise a 
schedule or intimate that any car- 
rier which they represent or on 
which they book passengers are 
scheduled airlines. 

“No agency shall offer free 
transportation to airports. 
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“No agency or carrier may mis- 
represent the type of insurance 
carried on all airlines which js 
actually liability insurance for the 
line and not for the passengers. 

Readable Type Required 

“Advertisements must note that 
all fares are plus tax—in readable , 
type. 

“Advertisements placed by agen- 
cies must make mention of the 
fact that they are agents and not 
carriers. 

“Advertisements must note that 
all flights are irregular. 

“No agency or carrier may 
make derogatory remarks about 
another Association agent or cat- 
rier in writing or in person. 

“If an agency uses a -name 
which openly implies a type of fiy- 
ing equipment which they are not 
selling, they must specify the type 
of flights they are selling or must 
change their name so that it no 
longer can be considered misrep- 
resentation. 

“If one ad carries tariffs on sev- 
eral types of equipment then that 
ad must specify which tariff cov 
ers which type of equipment. This 
shall apply to both copy and art | 
work. 

“The above rules shall be ap § 
plied to personal contact as wel | 
as advertising. 

“The above rules shall apply to 
all types of advertising: newspa 
per, radio, magazine, folders, ett. 

“Agencies and carriers must ful 
fill all promises made in adver 
tisements or in personal contact 

“It shall be mandatory for #@ 
agency or carrier to submit his 
advertising for approval to th) 
Association officers assigned oy 
this duty.” ‘ 
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Texans Honor 
Gardner and 
Fleur Cowles 


By Julian Stag 

DALLAS, TEX.—Gardner Cowles, 
who heads an expanding newspa- 
per and magazine empire, spent 
the first week in September in 
Texas as a celebrity, being looked 
at and looking. 

He listened a great deal, and 
also talked a little. 

His wife, Fleur, was at his side, 
and Mr. Cowles more than once 
remarked publicly: “I am here in 
the role of a mere husband, for 
having had the good sense to 
marry the right girl.” 

Receive Fashion ‘Oscars’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowles were 
recipients of “Oscars of the fash- 
ion industry” Sept. 4 at the Nei- 
man-Marcus Mid-Century of Fash- 
ion Exposition. They were cited 
“for a fresh interpretation of the 
news of fashion.” 

Mrs. Cowles, blonde, vivacious 
and chic, is editor of the new 
Flair magazine, which is the lat- 
est in the Cowles publishing 
group, now including newspapers 
in Des Moines and Minneapolis 
and Look and Quick magazines. 

Husband and wife were feted 
at a round of parties in their 
honor, and several times shared 
the spotlight with Gloria Swan- 
son, the movie queen, who was 
also a Neiman-Marcus awardee. 

At a luncheon in their honor, 
given by Tom C. Gooch, pub- 
lisher of the Dallas Times Herald, 
and Mrs. Gooch, Mr. Cowles de- 
livered an impromptu address that 
turned out to be a_ full-length 
consideration of the United States’ 
world position. 

Warning on War 

Mr. Cowles recently toured Eu- 
rope and a number of South 
American countries and talked 
with governmental and political 
leaders, diplomats and editors. 

“All are agreed,” said Mr. 
Cowles, “that war is almost a cer- 
tainty unless the United States im- 
mediately launches and then car- 
ries through a vast armament pro- 
gram of far greater dimensions 
than President Truman is yet talk- 





ing about. . . . I am of that opin- 
ion myself.” 
The Gooch luncheon was at- 


tended by some 250 guests, in- 
cluding many Texas editors and 
publishers. Among them were 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of the 
Houston Post, Ted Dealey of the 
Dallas Morning News, Walter 
Humphrey of the Fort Worth 
Press, and Ward Mayborn of the 
Sherman (Tex.) Democrat. 

Mr. Cowles visited the new 
Dallas News building, escorted by 
Mr. Dealey. 

An unusual touch at the Gooch 
luncheon were place cards, minia- 
ture facsimiles of the front page 
of the Dallas Times Herald, with 


lead headline on the guests of 
honor. 





WITH A FLAIR FOR FASHION, Gloria Swanson of the screen and 
Fleur Cowles of the magazine world accept Neiman-Marcus fashion 
“Oscars” while Gardner Cowles, publisher, waits his turn. 





Medina Hints 
Inquiry Into 
Zugsmith Suit 


Federal Judge Harold R. Medina 
said this week he may appoint a 
master to look into some phases 
of the law suit pending between 
Albert J. Zugsmith and M. Smith 
Davis, partners in a newspaper- 
radio station brokerage. 

During a hearing Sept. 6, Judge 
Medina expressed particular inter- 
est in a set of papers submitted by 
L. Stewart Gatter, former counsel 
for Mr. Davis, Mrs. Gladys C. 
Davis, Vincent J. Manno, Howard 
B. Stark, and the Smith Davis 
Corp. 

When Harvey J. Scribner, who 
has asked the court to substitute 
him as defense counsel, protested 
that the papers contain “scurrilous 
and scandalous matter and lewd 
pictures,” Judge Medina remarked 
that Mr. Gatter might be letting 
himself in for some trouble. 

Mr. Scribner appealed to the 
court to seal the papers to save 
Mr. Davis and others from pub- 
licity, and Mr. Gatter went along 
with this request, but the judge 
said he would read them first to 
determine what weight they would 
have in his decision as to Mr. Gat- 
ter’s application for counsel lien. 

Mr. Gatter repiied to Mr. Scrib- 
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ner’s motion for substitution by 
asking to be relieved of all further 
duties in connection with the case, 
a breach of contract suit in which 
Mr. Zugsmith and his wife ask 
$2,400,000. Mr. Gatter said he 
had received “about $4,000” in 
fees to date and had negotiated 
with Mr. Zugsmith’s attorneys to 
the point where a settlement for 
$25,000 was discussed. 
Dispute Amount of Fee 

Asserting power of attorney 
from her husband, who is a pa- 
tient at Fairmount Farms, a rest 
home near Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Davis has named Mr. Scribner as 
new defense counsel. At the out- 
set of the case, Mr. Scribner said, 
he was retained as associate coun- 
sel after Mr. Davis had hired Mr. 
Gatter “on the suggestion of 
Ralph Ingersoll.” Mr. Scribner 
told the court that Mr. Ingersoll 
has reported payments of more 
than $5,000 to Mr. Gatter. To 
date, he added, Mr. Gatter has 
failed to prepare any answer to 
the Zugsmith complaint. Mr. Gat- 
ter said he had “recaptured” $20,- 
000 for Mr. Davis. 


Gainesville Centennial 

GAINESVILLE, Tex.—The Gaines- 
ville Daily Register ran off a 56- 
page edition Aug. 29 to celebrate 
the town’s 100th year. The paper 
sold at 25c a copy. 


Miami Editor 
Assails Smear 
By Underworld 


MIAMI, Fla.—John Pennekamp, 
Miami Herald editor, has scored 
the general practice of “running 
for editor” and an attempt by 
what he calls the “Underworld” 
to low-rate the newspapers’ cover- 
age of Florida gambling investi- 
gations. 

In his editorial column, “Be- 
hind the Front Page,” Mr. Penne- 
kamp said “running for editor 
seems to have lost some of its 
flavor.” 

“That was the practice of blam- 
ing the newspapers. 

“Confronted with criticism for 
their incompetent conduct in of- 
fice, or with a demand for a pub- 
lic explanation of their failure to 
discharge their duties, they re- 
sponded with tirades against the 
newspapers. 

To Divert Attention 

“Frequently these succeeded in 
diverting attention from the sorry 
record of the ranting official 
which, after ali, was their pur- 
pose. 

“The techniques were adopted 
and improved upon by the Un- 
derworld when it grew to the 
professional and organized sta- 
ture now being revealed. 

“Run for editor was the word 
that went down the line, designed 
to destroy public confidence in 
the newspapers, the one agency 
prepared to speak out for decen- 
cy. 

“Many residents of Florida 
now are experiencing a new drive, 
using a similar method. 

“It apparently is the opening 
gun in an effort to re-establish 
respect for the ‘liberal’ policy and 
all of the breakdown of law en- 
forcement that goes with it. 

Ringed Photostats 

“In this new maneuver photo- 
static copies are being sent 
through the mails of sections of 
the testimony that was taken be- 
fore the Kefauver Committee. 

“Parts of the testimony are 
ringed to call them to attention. 

“‘Why didn’t the newspapers 
report this exchange?’ you are 
asked. ‘Here is the court report- 
er’s record,’ it is asserted, appar- 
ently with the purpose of having 
you believe the newspapers sur- 
pressed vital matter. 

“The fact is that I have not 
come upon one of these ringed 
pieces yet which did not appear 
in the newspapers when the hear- 
ings were under way. 

“However, the propagandists 
who are putting it out are bank- 
ing (1) that you will not have 
read these small excerpts in all 
the columns that were published, 
or (2) that your memory will 
not recall having read it at this 
later date. 

“In either event you will be ex- 
pected to lose faith in your news- 
paper; suspect it of concealment.” 
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Pulitzer Prizes 
Are Opened to 
Weekly Papers 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, as well 
as dailies in the United States, 
will be eligible to compete for 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism start- 
ing with 1951 awards, it was an- 
nounced this week by Dean Carl 


W. Ackerman, secretary of the 
Advisory Board. 

The Board recently adopted 
amendments to include editors, 


writers and staff of the nation’s 
9,000-odd weekly newspapers as 
eligible to submit nominations for 
the awards. 

The revisions applied to all sev- 
en of the journalism categories in 
which prizes are given—public 
service, local reporting, national 
reporting, international reporting, 
editorial writing, cartoons and 
news photography. 

To Recognize Notable Writing 

“Members of the Advisory 
Board have always been cog- 
nizant that some of the notable 
magazine writing in America ap- 
pears in the weekly newspaper,” 
said Dean Ackerman at his office 
in the School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“Until now the difficulty of 
handling the considerable number 
of nominations sure to be pro- 
duced by this large field has been 
one of the deterrents in opening 
the nominations to weekly papers. 

“There has been an increasing 
feeling on the part of the Advis- 
ory Board, however, that this 
difficulty should not be permitted 
further to keep the field of weekly 
journalism from being represented 
among the nominations. So plans 
have been made to handle the 
work which is sure to result and 
the prizes more than ever will be 
representative of what are, in the 
considered judgment of the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board, the 
best offerings in American news- 
paper writing, photography and 
drawing each year.” 

Photo Award for Amateurs 


The significant amendment in 
each of the seven categories was 
addition of the words “or at least 
once a week” inserted in the 
phrases describing frequency of 
publication. 

The prize in photography was 
also reported as “open to ama- 
teurs as well as photographers 
regularly employed by newspa- 
pers, press associations or syn- 
dicates.” 

Nominations for Pulitzer Prizes 
in Journalism for work done dur- 
ing 1950 must be made in writing 
on or before Feb. 1, 1951, ad- 
dressed to Carl W. Ackerman, 
501 Journalism Building, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27. 

* 


‘Worker’ Curtails 


Discontinuance of the “Up-State 
New York” edition of the Daily 
Worker was announced Sept. 2. 
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Samuel Myers, AP photographer, draws the loveliest assignments! 


All's Lovely 
With Sam, Ace 
Of Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. — When 
Samuel Myers, photographer of 
the Philadelphia office of the As- 
sociated Press, covered the Miss 
America pageant here Sept. 4-9, 
it marked the 24th time that he 
watched the lovelies parade. 

This month also marks Sam’s 
40th anniversary as a news photog- 
rapher. He probably holds the 
record for covering the most 
beauty pageants, since the contests 
were started in 1921. 

In fact, he has covered all of 
them. They were suspended dur- 
ing the war years, but resumed 
with wider press coverage than 
ever before. Sam remembers when 
he used to photograph the win- 
ners and runner-ups with flash 
power instead of flash bulbs and 
the bathing suits were still remi- 
niscent of grandma’s day. 

Sam takes his beauty pageant 
assignments with the same matter- 
of-factness that has characterized 
all the other “routine” jobs, as 
he likes to call them, in his long 
career. 

He started as a kid in knee 
pants, while still going to school, 
on the old Philadelphia Press in 
1910, went to the Jnquirer as head 
of the photo department in 1919, 
when the Press folded. 

Sam stayed with the Inquirer 
until 1925 when he became mana- 
ger of the Philadephia Bureau of 
the New York Times Wide World 
Photos. When Wide World was 
purchased by the Associated Press 
in 1942, Sam joined the AP’s 
Philadelphia office. 

One of Sam’s most spectacular 
pictures resulted from a “routine” 
assignment. He was among eight 


other photographers who went to 
Lakehurst, N. J., on May 6, 1937, 
to cover the arrival of the Hinden- 
burg, the German dirigible, which 
had been making clock-like flights 
across the Atlantic. 

When the sky giant burst into 
flames, Sam and the other lens- 
men shot what were probably 
some of the greatest news pic- 
tures in the history of American 
journalism. Sam won the Franklin 
Institute prize for his coverage of 
the Hindenburg disaster; he also 
took a third prize in an Eprror & 
PUBLISHER contest several years 
ago for his picture of a falling 
wall in a Camden fire. 

+ 
Gladewater Mirror 
Firm Is Organized 

GLADEWATER, Tex.—The Glade- 
water Daily Mirror is now being 
operated by the newly chartered 
Mirror Publishing Co., successor to 
the Artcraft Printing & Publishing 
Company. 

A new plant to house the Mir- 
ror was started in August. 

President of the new company 
is T. W. Lee, oilman and indus- 
trialist, who also was principal 
owner of Artcraft, Wendell Bedi- 
check, secretary and treasurer, is 
also editor and publisher, and con- 
tinues as public relations director 
of Abilene Christian College. 


Aurora Staff Outing 


Aurora, Ill. — “Doin’ what 
comes natcherly” was the hill-billy 
theme of a 20-page tabloid “picnic 
edition” of the Aurora Beacon 
News here last week, when more 
than 250 employes and their fami- 
lies attended the annual outing as 
guests of Charles W. Hoefer, edi- 
tor and publisher. Special guests 
included A. W. Shipton, president 
of the Copley Press, Inc. 


Flood of Words 
From Mobile, 
But No Storm 


MosiLE, Ala. — The greates 
number of words about the “pre. 
pare for the worst” hurricane last 
week were written with a dateline 
from Mobile, Ala., where the 
storm never hit. 








The storm warnings caught the | 


' Mobile Associated Press two-man 


bureau with the chief on vacation, | 


but with the regular stringer and 
relief editor available. As the 
great “and very dangerous” dis. 
turbance neared the coastline of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Associated 
Press augmented its staff by send- 
ing Rex Thomas, chief of the 
Montgomery Bureau to this spot 
picked as the direct target of the 
blow then packing winds up to 115 


~*~ miles per hour. 


Hard on the heels of Mr. Thom- 
as came Tom Foley, bureau man- 
ager for International News Sery- 
ice in Montgomery, and Bums 
Bennett, United Press bureau chief 
in Montgomery. Within an hour, 
Staffer Jack House. of the Birming. 
ham News and Photographer Hill 
of the News arrived. Mr. Hill had 
been in the area on special assign- 
ment when the storm became 
alarming and he was instructed to 
“ride it out.” Mr. House took over 
when Hill left for Foley, Ala, 
where high winds were reported as 
the hard-driving rain swirled heav- 
ier on Mobile. 

At one time, all Western Union, 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., and Southern Bell fa- 
cilities in the Mobile Press Regis- 
ter’'s spacious news room were 
taxed to capacity. 

Flash on Tunnel 


When the Mobile weather bu- 
reau chief forecaster announced 
the storm was headed directly for 
Mobile and warned the city to 
“prepare for the worst,” the writ- 
ers went into accelerated pounding 
of standard, electric and portable 
typewriters and placing telephone 
calls. 

And, before the American 
Broadcasting Co. put on its net 
work special from Mobile, the 
newsmen were primed for aby- 
thing. Some had made great prep- 
arations with ham radio operators, 
some had planned for boats and 
some were ready for plane flights. 


Preparations had been made by 
city engineers to protect the east 
end of the nearly mile-long Bank- 
head Tunnel, should the “excep 
tionally high and dangerous tides 
materialize. All visiting newsmen 
were keyed to possible announce 
ment about the tunnel. 

“Bankhead Tunnel is under we 
ter,” someone yelled and at leas 
one veteran newsman ran for 4 
typewriter to write a flash, or bul 
letin. As he got paper in his ms 
chine someone passed by and said: 
“You know that tunnel has beet 
under water ever since it was buil 
under Mobile River.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM EDITORIAL CARTOONISTS’ COMMENTARY OF 
FREEDOM 
IO MATION 
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THE GAG MAN 


Parks, Sax Francisco Call Bulletin 
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BLOCKING HIS VIEW 


Costello, General Features Syndicate 














HOW DEEP A STREAM? 


Craig, Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 





Radio-TV Cost Topics 
On Controllers’ Agenda 


Cost of special services which 
radio and television stations give 
to advertisers is high on the list 
of topics for a forum at the In- 
stitute of Newspaper Controllers 
and Finance Officers in Cleveland, 
Oct. 17. 

Because 135 of the 315 mem- 
bers of the Institute have radio- 
TV affiliates, the program for the 
annual conference has been en- 
larged to provide an afternoon 
session on broadcasting finance. 
It will open with a discussion of 
the “Economic Outlook in Radio 
and Television” by James D. 
Shouse, chairman of Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp. 

Distribution of Overhead 

R. W. Sherwood, secretary of 
the Evening News Association, 
Detroit, will preside at the forum, 
topics for which have been select- 
ed through a survey. Aim of the 
meeting is to form a_ special 
Radio-TV Committee among the 
controllers. 

First in the survey was the 
topic of distribution of general 
Overhead expenses among the 
newspaper and its radio proper- 
ties. This subject is expected to 
provoke a healthy discussion be- 
cause some stations are absorb- 
ing certain charges in their AM 
operations that should be allocat- 
ed to TV. 

Of particular concern to many 
finance officers is the method of 
accumulating costs of special serv- 
ices not included in the base rate 
for time service and facilities. 
These special services include 
scenery, costuming, additional 
technical equipment, such as ex- 
tra cameras, use of film room for 


o- film runs on a live program, 
etc. 


“These costs are important,” 
one member commented, “because 
without proper control they may 
materially affect the margin of 
profit. These special service costs 
vary so much that they cannot 
be safely incorporated in a base 
rate.” 

Rate Comparison 

Another member declared a 
comparison of rates for compar- 
able stations is not dependable, 
because of a lack of uniformity 
in the application of rate policies. 

“It is my understanding,” he 
wrote, “that some stations dis- 
count their published rates by 


using more equipment in televis- 


ing a live show than was con- 
templated in the basic rate. For 
example, two cameras is consid- 
ered standard equipment for a 
studio show, and an advertiser 
for reasons of his own requests 
four cameras, which the station 
allows without an _ additional 
charge. 

“Rehearsal time is allowed for 
in the basic rate. An advertiser 
who has an ad lib program that 
does not require rehearsal, some- 
times requests and is granted a 
reduction in the base rate equiv- 
alent to the estimated charge for 
rehearsal time. 

Films on Live Time 

“Advertisers may include in an 
otherwise live program short film 
runs. Some stations allow the use 
of the film room gratis although 
two extra employes are needed 
to man the equipment. 

“The networks started on this 
basis and abandoned the practice 
due to the excessive costs and are 
now following the procedure of 
making a surcharge for special 
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services in addition to the basic 
time service charge.” 

A New England member re- 
marked: 

“Possibly we are operating in 
the proverbial fool’s paradise, but 
we have very few problems in 
our radio station relating to ac- 
counting or controllership that 
are not common to our newspa- 
per operations. 

“About the only problems that 
I can think of that is peculiar 
to radio stations that newspapers, 
as such, do not have to face is 
that of filing the various reports 
required by the FCC. However, 
I consider this as more of a 
nuisance than a problem.” 


Ad Council Opens 
Crusade for Freedom 


To counteract false Communist 
propaganda about the United 
States, the Advertising Council 
this week released in kit form a 
series of newspaper advertise- 
ments signed by leading Ameri- 
cans urging readers to “help lift 
the Iron Curtain everywhere” by 
joining the Crusade for Freedom. 

The series include four 1,000- 
line advertisements, which are also 





available in smaller size, and 

eight 100-line ads. 

Craig's Cartoon 

Wins DAV Prize 
Eugene Craig of the Fort 


Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel won 
the 1950 Disabled American Vet- 
erans’ newspaper editorial cartoon 
award. 

Second award goes to Edward 
Kuekes, Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer; and Paul Berdanier of 
United Features Syndicate won 
third. 

Mr. Craig will receive $250, Mr. 
Kuekes, $150, and Mr. Berdanier, 
$100. 





Pittsburgh Press 
Readership High 


Readership of both news and 
advertising in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Press (Scripps- Howard) topped 
the traffic in every section in com- 
parison with national averages of 
top-notch dailies across the coun- 
try, it was reported this week in 
a survey by Publication Research 
Service. 

Interviewers of PRS called on 
210 men and 220 women in as- 
signed districts of the Pittsburgh 
area on the two days following 
publication of the 212-page Sun- 
day, May 14, 1950, edition of the 
Press. Readers were asked to 
point out news stories, features 
and advertisements seen or read 
on Sunday. Between 20% and 
25% of each interviewer’s work 
was checked by telephone for 
accuracy and procedure. 

The issue contained 105 gen- 
eral news stories, not including 
society, sports or financial stories. 
The average man read 21 and 
the average woman 14. Most of 
the stories which rated over 40% 
concerned either items of local 
interest or human interest stories. 

Among top read advertisements 
were a local department store 
rotogravure ad with 83% women 
readership. Sales of this item ran 
about $40,000, following appear- 
ance of the ad. Another store 
also grossed over $40,000 on mer- 
chandise featured in an ad attrac- 
ting 65% of the women. 

Automotive and television ads 
captured top spot for men read- 
ers. In display advertising, ex- 
cluding classified, men _ scored 
95% and women 100%. 

Classified advertising was con- 
siderably above the average for 
Sunday newspapers. The rating 
in the Press of men, 57%, and 
women, 65%, compared favor- 


ably to the metropolitan average. 
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CAMPAIGNS AND ACCOUNTS 





Audivox Puts $300,000 
On Advertising Button 


THE WORLD’s tiniest hearing aid 
receiver, slightly larger than the 
nail on a little finger, will get 
big-money support in the adver- 
tising campaign of Audivox, Inc., 
its manufacturer, during the next 
four months. 

Audivox plans to spend about 
$300,000 in all media starting 
Sunday, Sept. 10, through to the 
end of the year. About two- 
thirds of this amount will go to 
newspapers. 

Both the amount spent and the 
share for newspaper space will 
set records for campaigns of 
Audivox and_ its predecessor, 
Western Electric Hearing Aid 
Division. 

Total budget for all of 
including the four-month cam- 
paign now scheduled, was esti- 
mated at about $550,000 accord- 
ing to Sam Hudson, advertising 
manager of the company. Of this, 
between 65% and 70% will be 
spent on newspaper space. 

In 1949, advertising for the 
hearing aid ran to between $400,- 
000 and $425,000. Part of this 
campaign was under Western 
Electric. Audivox, Inc., took over 


1950, 


in November, 1949. 
Budgets in 1949 and earlier 
years were divided about 50% 


for newspapers and the remainder 
among other media. 
Ads in 175 Markets 

Announcement of the new small 
Audivox will be launched in 
1,000-line ads in newspapers in 
175 markets from coast to coast 
on Sept. 10. Follow-up adver- 
tising, ranging in size from 100 
to 70 lines, will be carried by 
the same list of papers. Frequen- 
cy and dates for the small space 
insertions remained unsettled al- 
though it was expected to be 
about every three weeks. 

The newspaper program will be 


backed by full-page and half- 
page ads in two national maga- 


zines, plus a full scale campaign 
in hearing and medical trade 
journals. Limited use of radio 
and television will supplement 
printed media. 

A pilot test of television adver- 
tising will be conducted in one 
major market. Until the expan- 
sion of TV, broadcast media have 
been considered unsuited for 
reaching those among the deaf- 
ened who have never worn a 
hearing aid. 

“While no statistics are avail- 
able, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the hard-of-hearing 
may have enthusiastically adopted 
television as a means of opening 
new horizons to them,” Mr. Hud- 


son said. “Most of them, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have 
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developed the 
and so can 


ability to lip-read 
enjoy televiewing. 
Moreover, the enjoyment of tele- 
vised baseball games, fights, and 
wrestling matches is not depen- 
dent on sound.” 
Coop Ads Planned 

In addition to national adver- 
tising, Audivox planned on con- 
siderable promotion activity and 
cooperative advertising. Dealers 
will get a comprehensive sales 
promotion kit designed to meet 


all their needs over a six-month 
period. The complete package, 
in portfolio form, contains co- 


operative advertising material for 
dealer use in local newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. Plans in- 
cluded in the kit will outline the 
ways in which all the material 
enclosed can be used to tie-in 
with national advertising. 

The September to December 
campaign was described by Mr. 
Hudson as a full year’s effort 
compacted into four months. De- 
tails were announced to the press 
at a luncheon at Sherry’s this 
midweek. 

Known as Audivox Super 67, 
the device weighs only a_ few 
ounces, complete with batteries. 
Company officials declared it of- 
fers the widest frequency range 
ever available to the hard-of- 
hearing. The reduction in size of 
the “button” for the ear was de- 
signed to overcome objections to 
the conspicuousness of larger re- 
ceivers. 

Benton & Bowles ad agency 
prepared the entire program, ad- 
vertising, publicity and promotion. 


Packard Ads Splash 
In 1,429 Newspapers 


In 1,366 cities across the na- 
tion, 1,429 daily newspapers this 
Thursday, Sept. 7, carried adver- 
tising announcing the new line of 
Packards—described as the most 
complete ad program in the his- 
tory of the motor car company. 

Ad headlines read: “World Pre- 
miere of A Daring New Concept 
In Motor Cars.” Copy will also 
appear in Sunday supplements, 
national magazines, TV and bill- 
boards. 

“In addition to the coverage of 
newspaper readers,” said Hugh W. 
Hitchcock, director of advertising 
and public relations of the com- 
pany, “Packard will run prestige- 
building pages in financial pub- 
lications including the Wall Street 
Journal, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, Business Week, Bar- 
ron’s, the Magazine of Wall Street, 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and Financial.World.” 

Another ad will be released in 
newspapers the week of Sept. 18 


NEVER BEFORE 
A HEARING AID LIKE THIS! 


World's Tiniest Receiver—Called “Moder Miracle’! 


Appearing in dailies in 175 mar- 

kets. this 1000-line Audivox ad is 

first in a series filling $300,000 of 
space. 

und a third for the week of Sept. 

25. Others will follow through 

October. 

Full-color ads will run early in 
October and again im November 
in the American Weekly, This 
Week and in the Sunday supple- 
ments of the New York Daily 
News, the Philadelphia (Pa.) IJn- 
guirer and the Chicago (Ill.) Trib- 
une. 


Ad Campaigns in Papers 
Ofiered to Laundries 

“Fish when the fish are biting,” 
the American Institute of Laun- 
dering told its 3,500 members late 
last month in a sales promotion 
kit containing five newspaper ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

“Don’t spend the same amount 
every month for newspaper adver- 
tising, the institute explained. 
“Sales of your different services 
and svecialties vary from month 
to month—and so should your ad- 
vertising.” 

A study was cited showing that 
continuity of advertising was also 
an essential. The institute said 
25% of all people forget an ad 
in one day, 50% in two days and 
97% in seven days. 

Among the campaigns, with 
mats, available at various prices 
were the “typical bundle” series, 
the “dry-fold,” the ‘Cinderella,’ 
the ‘guaranteed” service, and the 
“cost” theme. 


Florida Citrus Ups Budget 

The Florida Citrus Commission 
recently reappointed Noyes & 
Sproul, Inc., of New York, to 
handle its ethical medical promo- 
tion account. The appropriation 
was increased by $150,000 for 
space in medical journals and for 
direct mail campaigns. 


Potato Chip Ads in 150 

On the entire Eastern seaboard 
and west to Ohio, the Wise Potato 
Chip Co., of Berwick, Pa., will 
use 150 newspapers in its fall ad 
campaign, it was announced this 
week. Radio, TV and billboards 
will also be used. 
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New Haven RR 
Ad Program 
Under Study 


The New Haven Railroad’s ad. k 
vertising and promotion campaigns | 
that helped build business in south. 
ern New England from the New 
York suburbs to Boston blew up 
like a volcano recently but this 
week rescue squads began salvag- 
ing the pieces, intent on starting 
anew. 

The Dumaine interests, owners 
of controlling stock in the New 
Haven, shook a big handful of top 
executives out of their easy chairs 
—particularly those officials in 
charge of advertising and public 
relations, early last month. As 
the brass walked out, they can- 
celled most of the advertising 
scheduled for the railroad. 

Herbert C. Baldwin, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of PR and adver- 
tising, was replaced by Leo P, 
Kenneally, who will do most of 
the same work, but in a post en- 
titled Director of Publicity and 
Advertising. His offices will be in 
South Station, Boston. 

Ads Under Study 

“The New Haven Railroad,” 
Mr. Kenneally told Editor & Pub- 
lisher, “is now preparing a study 
of its advertising problems and 
will use necessary media to sup- 
port programs to be initiated by 
both passenger and freight traffic | 
units.” 


Florists Double Budget 

A NEWSPAPER campaign, sup- 
porting floral holidays in 120 ma- 
jor markets, will draw on a budget 
of $1,200,000 approved by the 
Florist Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation at its convention in San 
Francisco, it was announced this 
week by Grant Advertising, Inc., 
the group’s ad agency. The new 
budget, for the next fiscal year, 
will be double the amount spent in 
the previous year. 





~ 


Recipe Unites Ad Plans 

Ir TAKES molasses, bran and 
raisins to make molasses-bran- 
muffins, a recipe for which will be 
featured in advertising of the Kel 
logg Co. as packagers of bran, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., as packers of 
Brer Rabbit Molasses, and in pro- 
motional activity of raisin pack 
ers. Brer Rabbit full-color ads 
will run in This Week on Sept. 17, 
and later in American Weekly. 
Kellogg will use a large list of 
newspapers across the country. ; 


Atom Manual Ads Planned 

HALF-PAGE ADS plugging a new 
book, “Atomic Attack—A Manual 
for Survival,” telling how to pro- 
tect individuals from atom bomb- 
ing, ran in three papers, the New 
York Times, New York News, and | 
New York Journal-American 0 | 
Wednesday, Sept. 6. Similar space | 
may be scheduled in the near fu- 
ture in papers in other cities. j 
Shappe-Wilkes, Inc., is the agency. | 
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*Greater Cleveland plus 26 adjacent 
counties — Ohio's fwo richest retail 
markets at one low cost! 
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You're Invited to a 


Delicious steamed clams...chicken...corn on the cob—all 

the supreme treats that announce the opening of another Clam Bake season. 
Whether they’re entertaining friends, business associates or employees, 
Plain Dealer readers plan and prepare their feast from easy-to- 

make recipes and helpful hints offered by Home Economics 

Editor Helen Robertson and her efficient staff. 

For everything from Clam Bakes to apple pie, homemakers throughout 
Greater Cleveland and Northern Ohio look first to the Home 
Economics pages of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. If it’s your job 

to plan a marketing program for the Cleveland* market, the Plain 

Dealer will show you the way to greater sales volume. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 





ADVERTISING SURVEY 





688,320 Lines in Papers 
Sell Vt., N. H. Blue Cross 


By Lawrence Farrant 


THE Yankee backbone of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire keeps 
the fences of free enterprise well- 
repaired—through advertising in 
newspapers. 

With a sound instinct for the 
dollar, such advertising must pay 
off. Instead of institutional or 
public service copy which may be 
offset in the budget as “good- 
will,” the people from the Green 
Mountains and the White Moun- 
tains sell free-enterprise services 
for cash and they say so in their 
newspaper ads. 

In California and other states, 
for example, medical organiza- 
tions unite to support public ser- 
vice advertising intended to show 
how doctors keep their com- 
munities healthy and cared for. 

Not so in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. The Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield Plans of the two states has 
efficiently organized a campaign 
to sell hospital and physicians’ 
services to the farmers, mill work- 
ers and storekeepers in the val- 
leys and on the hills. 

688,320 Lines in 1949 

During 1949, the organizations 
took 688,320 lines in newspapers. 
This space was covered by 888 
insertions. 

Angus B. Woodbury, ad agency 
man of Concord, N. H., broke it 
down for Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
Here are his figures: 

1949 Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


Newspaper Advertising 
New Hampshire and Vermont 


Inser- 

tions Linage 
General Campaign .... 144 158.940 
Christmas Message .... 36 37.800 


Enrollment Campaign.. 600 355.320 
Rate Increase Campaign 108 136,260 


TOTAL 888 688.320 





The general campaign included 
four ads of more than 1,000 lines 
each, appearing in 19 dailies and 
17 weeklies in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. All ran in a three- 
month period during the fall of 
1949, 

Copy in one of the series said: 
Uncle George Putnam, of the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau, 
phoned us the other day to com- 
ment on our advertisement he’d 
read in his evening paper. We 
thought he had a chip on his 
shoulder . . . but it turned out to 
be an apple. We had said... 
“‘An Apple a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away’ JUST DOESN’T 
work!” Well, of course, we 
meant that following the old 
adage didn’t protect you from the 
high costs of hospitalization and 
physicians’ fees when serious ill- 
ness or accident strikes. It was 
not our intent to say anything 
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disparaging about the hardy, big 
Baldwins, the delicious Macs, and 
Northern Spies our farmers take 
justifiable pride in; and which are 
so dear to Uncle George’s heart. 
No, indeed, we're all for them 
. .. and for the farmers, too. We 
told Uncle George this, and added 
that, if given time, we hoped to 
equal his own record of service to 
the farmers, and that ours would 
be preservation and protection of 
their family’s health. 

The Christmas message was 
just as breezy and in an equal 
number of papers. 

‘Enroll Now’ 

The 24 enrollment campaigns 
during the year covered each of 
the counties in the two states. 
Five different ads appear in four 
weeklies and one daily in each 
county within a three week peri- 
od. Sizes range between 728 and 
336 lines. 

Most difficult campaign told 
about the rate increase made 
necessary by increasing costs of 
benefits to members. Rates rose 
15% while benefits cost 29% 
more. 

This campaign required three 
ads, each of more than 1,000 
lines. They appeared one week 
apart in 19 daily and 17 weekly 
newspapers. 

Themes were close to the hearts 
of anyone, whether Yankee or 
not. One pictured Pamela Pow, 
latest addition to a Manchester, 
N. H., family. Another repro- 
duced the bills for appendicitis 
hospitalization in 1948 and 1949, 
reflecting the rising costs. 

“You and your family need 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield care and 
protection,” the third ad said. 


24,000 Lines of Ads 
In TV-Radio Section 


Los ANGELES — Bringing the 
public up to date on fast-changing 
developments in the television 
world paid dividends for the Los 
Angeles Mirror’s 1950-51 TV and 
Radio Preview section of 32 pages 
Aug. 23. 

A total of more than 24,000 
lines of local retail and studio 
advertising comprised 70% of the 
contents, including 14 full pages, 
center spread and one double 
truck. Split pages accounted for 
5,000 lines. 


Three Join Inland 

The Inland Daily Press Assn. 
has elected to membership the 
Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) Times-News, 
Eldorado (Iill.) Journal and 
Festurs (Mo.) News-Democrat. 





AIR FRANCE | 








is making history 


-and NEWS! 


For nearly 40 years French Airmen have been 
hurdling the barriers of time and distance, and 
today Air France, the French international airline, 
reaches to almost every part of the world. 


With more than 70,000 unduplicated route miles 
to its credit, Air France serves 76 countries and 
colonies on six continents. 


It was in 1910 that Louis Bleriot, who was to 
become one of the first directors of Air France, 
made the first crossing of the English channel in 
an airplane. 


In 1919 Lucien Boussotrot, piloting a Farman 
Goliath and carrying 12 passengers, inaugurated 
the first scheduled Ffench commercial service be- 
tween Paris and London. 


Since then great progress has been made in the 
air by French airmen. 


Air France was the first to: fly to South Atlantic, 
establish regularly scheduled sleeper service across 
the Atlantic in land-based planes and the first to 
operate regularly scheduled non-stop service be- 
tween New York and Paris, to mention but a few 
of its accomplishments in this part of the world. 


Preferred by newsmen, tourists, business travelers, 
diplomats, stars of stage and screen and even 
royalty, Air France is proud of its record and its 
tradition of fine food and superb service. 


AIR FRANCE IS READY TO SERVE YOU! 


We offer newspapers “home town” news service, pic- 
tures and hand tailored stories. 


We have beautiful khodachrome motion pictures avail- 
able for travel exhibits and shows, women’s clubs and 
civic group meetings. Perhaps the employees of your 
paper would like to see them. 


Call, Write or Wire 
Public Relations Department 


AIR FRANCE 


683 Fifth Avenue New York 
Branch Offices 
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NEW CENSUS PROVES WHAT THE INQUIRER HAS SAID 
FOR YEARS! MORE THAN HALF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MARKET* LIVES OUTSIDE THE CITY! 


"SALES WISDOM” 





' 


UNDER THIS 
HAT! 


To get your share of the 
more than FOUR BILLION 
DOLLARS spent each year in 
America’s 3rd Market, re- 
member that Philadelphia’s 
suburbs account for more 
than half this huge volume. 


For in the direct Philadel- 
phia sphere of 13 adjoining 
counties are scores of bus- 
tling cities and towns in 
which retail sales have in- 
creased 206% over a 9 year 
period—compared toa 175% 
increase for Philadelphia 


city! Their population is up 
22.7%—Philadelphia city 
is up 6.5%! 


Your advertising reaches 
out to all these neighboring 
cities when you schedule 
THE INQUIRER—plus IN- 
TENSE COVERAGE IN THE 
CITY ZONE— That’s why you 
should take a new look at 
the entire Philadelphia 
Market in the light of latest 
facts and figures. Your con- 
clusion will be—To COVER 
AMERICA’S 3RD MARKET, THE 
INQUIRER GETS THE ORDER! 


*14 counties included in ABC Retail Trading Area 


The Philadelphia Prguiver 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 








Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, ZO N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Blidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578. 
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14 Will Serve 
On Juries for 
Pulitzer Prizes 


Fourteen newspaper editors have 
accepted invitations to serve on 
the Pulitzer Prize Journalism 
Juries which will screen the news- 
paper nominations for 1951 Pul- 
itzer Prize awards, it is announced 
by Dean Carl W. Ackerman, sec- 
retary of the Advisory Board. 

Two editors will serve in each 
of the seven categories in which 
the Pulitzer awards in journalism 
are made. They will make their 
selections for consideration of the 
Advisory Board, which is the body 
empowered to make recommenda- 
tions to the Trustees of Co- 
lumbia University. They will se- 
lect several exhibits in each of 
the seven categories, submitting 
those selections for final determi- 
nation of the Advisory Board. 

The editors who have accepted 
Dean Ackerman’s invitation to 
serve are: 

Frank C. Clough, editorial di- 
rector, Speidel Newspapers, Inc.., 
Palo Alto, Calif., and Lee Hills, 


managing editor, Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, who will screen entries 
for meritorious public service; 


Stanley P. Barnett, managing edi- 
tor, Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, 
and Samuel L. Latimer, Jr., editor 
and publisher, Columbia (S. C.) 
State, on local reporting; A. Y. 
Aronson, managing editor, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Times, and Richard 
W. Clarke, executive editor, New 
York Daily News, on national re- 
porting. 

Also Virginius Dabney, editor, 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
and W. C. Stouffer, managing edi- 
tor, Roanoke (Va.) World News, 
on international reporting; F. W. 
Brinkerhoff, editor, Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Headlight, and Roger C. 
Williams, Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald, on editorial writing; Felix 
R. McKnight, assistant managing 
editor, Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News, and H. D. Paulson, editor, 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum, on car- 
toons; and Carl E. Lindstrom, 
managing editor, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, and W. R. Wal- 
ton, managing editor, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, on photography. 


‘Back-to-School’ 
Section Published 


Cuicaco — A_ Back-to-School 
supplement of 28 pages in two 
sections was part of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune on Aug. 13. 

In addition, localized back-to- 
school news and advertising fig- 
ured in many of the zoned pages of 
the Tribune’s neighborhood Metro- 
politan sections and back-to-school 
fashions were presented in full 
color in the rotogravure section. 

News features, photos, and 38,- 
997 lines of advertising were in- 
cluded. 
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Short ~Tollees 


LEAD to story in the Santa Fe 
(N. M.) New Mexican: “Two for- 
est rangers will fry to San Diego 
to help fight a fire raging in the 
Cleveland National Forest.” 

* 





HEADLINE in the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Evening Bulletin: 
“2 Jeeps Shot Out from Under 
U. S. Officer Cited for Bravery.” 
s 


HEADLINE in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News: 
“Even Married Fathers Among 
Reserves Here Due to Ship Out.” 
A 


CUTLINE in the Newport News 
(Va.)  Times-Herald: “Having 
packed TNT charges around the 
supporting columns of the bride, 
engineers busily connect detonat- 
ing wires.” 

a 

ADVERTISEMENT in the St. Aug- 
ustine (Fla.) Record: 

“Holds shirt up and 
down.” 


slacks 


HEADLINE in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune about the plans of 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor 
of the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, London, to conduct 
Princeton University’s concert ser- 
ies: 

“Beecham to Beat Princeton.” 

a 


School Prospectus 
Builds 40-Pg. Section 


JANESVILLE, Wis.— The Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Gazette published a 
40-page “Back-to-School” tabloid 
section recently in addition to its 
regular 18-page standard-size news 
section. 

Previous to publishing the tab- 
loid special section, the Gazette 
mailed a five-page prospectus of 
the section to retail advertisers, 
supplying them with a breakdown 
of the number of students going 
back to schools in the Janesville 
area. 

“We presented the potential in 
this manner to our retailers,” ex- 
plained G. W. Gressman, adver- 
tising director, who added the re- 
ception of the section has been so 
very Satisfactory, the Gazette 
plans to continue it during the 
coming years. 


Committee Fights 
Liquor Ad Taboo 


PORTLAND, Ore.—To oppose 
the passage of an initiative meas- 
ure which would prohibit the sale 
in Oregon of “promotively adver- 
tised” alcoholic beverages, a com- 
mittee has been formed consisting 
of representatives of media, adver- 
tising alcoholic beverage industry 
interests. 

It is called “Citizens 317 Com- 
mittee” because the measure will 
appear in the ballot in November 
“316—Yes” and “317—No.” 
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When Mrs. Housewife makes out her list of needs, 
one of her dependable and trusted guides is her inti- 
mately known LOCAL NEWSPAPER. 


The head of the family has read the advertise- 
ments, too. Knows the storekeepers by name. Says 
“Howdy” when they meet. 


It is understandable why both find as deep interest | | 
in the advertisements as in local news items. Both i 
are important in the day’s economic and social 
regime. There’s no mystery to the fact that Local- 
news advertising is every bit as vital and alive as a 
church festival or the latest flash from Korea. In 
these places, comforts and bargains and wise pur- 
chasing and an economically set table become 
ESSENTIAL NEWS. 


PROVEN FACT:— 
ef a ¥ Dailies oom 


BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 





Throughout the days and the years, it is a “person-to- 
person” truism—the housewife and the retailer; the head 
of the house and the newspaper editor. Advertising, there- 
fore, becomes a person-to-person message, all the more 
trusted because of its intimacy. 








The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK *® DETROIT @ CHICAGO 
BOSTON @ SYRACUSE @ PHILADELPHIA 
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ANIMAL! 


“Confusion now hath made his masterpiece” 
Shakespeare (of course) 


Trust the immortal Bard to pre-label one of 
the most impossible creatures ever conjured up 
by modern brain: The National Reader. 
Actually each reader is a local reader .. . 
interested most in persons, places and events 


that are closest to him. 


The extra effort of LOCAL Editing pays off 


. . . for the reader . . « for the advertiser 

Readers get what they want in the Greater readership means greater adver- 
Locally-Edited Magazines ... we have tising value . . . you have success stories 
readership figures to prove it! to prove it! 
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pA Saturation ov COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR ° 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 

NEWARK NEWS ° 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 





Thirteen weekly newspap gazines featuring The Local 





Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising valve. 
° SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS . 
" TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,660,000 COPIES WEEKLY SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
© Interested? Contact any of the following Representatives: ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Branham Company, Cresmer and Woodward, Jann & Kelley, Budd 
Company, Kelly-Smith Company, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Osborn, 
° Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 






Plaques Given 
To All 3 Dailies 


In St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—‘St. Louis’ 
three daily newspapers were hon- 
ored this week at a “Newspaper 
Recognition Day” luncheon of 


the Advertising Club of St. Louis | 


at Hotel Statler. 

With 336 club members and 
guests in attendance, Dean Frank 
Luther Mott, of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. 
presented bronze plaques for the 
club to publishers of the Star- 
Times, Globe-Democrat and Post- 
Dispatch. 

Emphasizing that he was “meas- 
uring my words,” Dean Mott said 
in making the awards: 

“No other city in the world 
has three comparably great news- 
papers whose ownership in each 
case is independent of any other 
newspaper.” 

Identical plaques —except for 
the names of the newspapers— 
were presented to the papers. 
Elzey Roberts, publisher of the 
Star-Times; Louis LaCoss, editor 
of the Globe-Democrat editorial 
page; and Sam Shelton, assistant 
to the publisher of the Post-Dis- 
patch, accepted the awards. 

One of Few Cities 

“In few cities, if anywhere,” 
said Mr. Roberts, “can you find 
three newspapers with the degree 
of excellence of the three papers 
in St. Louis. 

“There are two reasons for this. 

“First, local, resident owner- 
ship and management. There is 
a big difference when profits of 
local newspapers are siphoned off 
to New York or elsewhere, by 
chain ownership. 

“Second, the intensity of com- 
petition. As long as it remains, I 
think St. Louis will retain its 
position of having three excellent 
newspapers.” 

Mr. LaCoss, in accepting for 
the Globe-Democrat, read a tele- 
graphic message from E. Lansing 
Ray, its publisher who was out of 


NEWSPAPER RECOGNITION DAY, observed by the St. Louis 
Advertising Club brought together (from left) Louis LaCoss, editorial 
page editor of the Globe-Democrat; Sam Shelton, assistant to the 
publisher of the Post-Dispatch; Elzey Roberts, publisher of the Star- 


Times, and Dean Mott of the 


“make St. Louis the key city of 
the Midwest, in keeping with our 
finest traditions.” 

Expresses Gratification 

Mr. Shelton, speaking for the 
Post-Dispatch, expressed his grati- 
fication in receiving “this recog- 
nition at the hands of the great 
institution of advertising.” and 
said, “we recognize good, honest, 
clean, informative advertising as 
a part of good journalism.” 

Dean Mott spoke on “Newspa- 
pers as Builders,” tracing the his- 
tory of journalism, and particu- 
larly that of the three papers. 

“Their impact on _ national 
questions has been very marked,” 
said Dean Mott. “I congratulate 
St. Louis on a great trio of public 
servants, dedicated to service, to 
truth, beauty and righteousness.” 
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NAB Head to Talk 
At Journalism Parley 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. Daily 
and weekly newspapermen, in- 
dustrial editors, and members of 
the West Virginia Broadcasters’ 
Association will meet here Oct. 
19-21 for the 29th annual State 
Newspaper Conferences. 

Col. Francis P. Fisher, editor of 
the Parkersburg News and presi- 
dent of the State Newspaper 
Council, announced that Judge 
Justin Miller of Washington, D.C., 
president of the National Associa- 


Missouri School of Journalism. 





Honored by Congress 
WASHINGTON — Both Houses of 
Congress paused in their sessions 
recently to take official notice of 
George W. Combs’ 42nd anniver- 
sary as a member of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun staff. Mr. Combs has 
been a member of the press gal- 
leries of Congress for 33 years. 
a 


Adds Comic Tabloid 


An eight-page tabloid comic sec- 
tion was added Aug. 6 to the 
Sunday edition of the Miles City 
(Mont.) Daily Star. 

The Sunday Star, in a city of 
7.313, has a circulation of slightly 
more than 5,000. 


Third of Profits 
Each Month P 
In Statf Acco } 


Las VeGAs, N. M.—Emple 
of the Las Vegas Optic will 
in the paper's profits each me 

The plan provides for paym 
of one-third of net profits ¢, 
month into a_ profit-sharing 
count of the Optic at the 
Vegas Savings Bank. In Jam 
the funds of the account wil] 
divided among Optic emplo 
in proportion to the amounts 
their annual salaries, said P 
dent Lincoln O’Brien of 
Mexico Newspapers, Inc., o 
of the Optic. 

Publisher Nick Carter said 
Optic has spent more than $ 
000 on new equipment in reg 
months. There are 19 full 
employes who will benefit ug 
the profits plan. Annual pa 
is about $58,000. Mr. O'Bg 
said he hoped to set up sim 
plans for his Tucumcari D 
News and _ Farmington D 
Times. 

The one-third of net profit te 
divided will be figured after ¢ 
ating expenses, taxes and 
ment of capital investment, 
before provision for federal 
come tax. 

Circulation of the Optic 
about 3,500, second largest 
the three O’Brien papers. 





“The Journal’s contribution 
to true amateur sports 
competition is fully recog- 
nized by the Board of 


AAU Field and Track 


committee chairman. 


Governors,” writes the State 





New Jersey’s biggest outdoor 


the city, pointing out that the 
Globe-Democrat was pledged to tion of Broadcasters, will be 


% — UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 


SURRENT RELEA HOPE FOR 


THE BLIND AND 
A series that tells 


DEAF 
in personal, human terms 
of the remarkable progress made re- 
cently in the treatment of the blind 
and deaf. 
Miss Barrington, a magazine writer and 
newspaper woman, writes at first hand. 
Her own sight was saved by a recent 
operation. 


Carefully selected human-interest series by top-flight writers 


UNITED FEATURES 





extravaganza, a competition for 
State championships, was spon- 
sored for the second year by the 
Journal. In an Olympic year our 
Nation is represented by these 
champions to compete for 
world honors. 





Anyway you look at it, it’s easy to recognize a 
champion, for the Journal has won its share of State 
Perhaps that’s why 
readers say, “If you read it in the Journal it’s true. 
Give 


y 
Kay Barrington 


: ‘itil a ! 
le Six Umstrated and national honors, too! 


Installments 
; No wonder it pays dividends to its advertisers. 


the Journal a chance to prove it! 
ELIZABETH 
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CO, low cost 


Recordak Film Reader 
especially designed 
for Newspapers 


RECORDAK FILM READER 
MODEL MPE 


23350 § 


Here—at surprisingly 

low cost—is a high-quality 
Film Reader which will enable even the smaller news- 
papers to enjoy the advantages which come when 
bulky back issues are put on Recordak Microfilm. 


Just look at some of the important features you'll 
find in the Recordak MPE—all designed to give you 


fast, convenient film reference af a new low cost. 


®@ It’s extremely compact ... fits on a desk (or table) top. 
And it weighs less than fifty pounds, which means it can 
be moved about at will. 


It has a reflection-type reading screen, conveniently 
located at desk level. The surface is matte-finished to re- 
duce glare . . . is shielded on 3 sides against room lighting. 


It has a fixed magnification ratio of 19 to 1—especially 
practical for reading newspaper pages photographed at 
reduction ratios of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1. 


It keeps your film in sharp focus at all times—when 
you're whisking through a roll...and when you're 
concentrating on one “page.” 


| 





f.0.b. nearest Recordak 
branch office 
& @ [thas an improved “travel” mechanism which allows you 


aaa 


to advance or rewind your films smoothly, swiftly. 


All these features contribute to speed, ease, convenience. 
And there are other important advances, as you will 
see, when you get complete information on the new, 
economical Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE. 

Write today . . . telling us approximately how 
many pages your newspaper publishes a year. We 
can then show how inexpensively you can bring 
the advantages of Recordak Newspaper Service to 
your plant. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


S=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its newspaper application 


Recordak” is a trade-mark 








Fighting Editor Gets 


Oil to Ease His Task 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


RENovO, Pa.—This old Pennsyl- 
vania town, 225 miles northwest 
of Philadelphia (population 3,758 
by the 1950 census estimate), is 
talking today about two of its 
most aggressive personalities. 

One is Dorsey A. Calhoun, who 
recently discovered oil on his land 
in Clinton County, portending an 
economic boom such as Renovo 
has never experienced before; and 
the other is Bernard J. (Jack) 
Smyth, a comparative newcomer 
to the newspaper business, who is 
building a sound reputation as a 
forthright editor. 

Jack, 35, is owner, editor and 
publisher of the Renovo Daily 
Record, the smallest daily news- 
paper in Pennsylvania, but by no 
means little in its concept of an 
editorial policy. 

He received nationwide atten- 
tion last Fall when a banker in 
the town withdrew his advertis- 
ing after the young editor would 
not submit to outside dictation on 
editorials. (E&P, Sept. 10, 1949, 
Page 60.) 

His lack of bitterness toward 
the banker, who withdrew $400 
worth of advertising, won the ad- 
miration of publishers. Jack 
summed up his attitude with the 
thought that the banker would run 
the bank and he would run his 
newspaper, and no hard feelings. 

Jeweler Before the War 


This piece concerns itself with 
how the policy has been profitable 
in the long run and how Jack got 
his start in the newspaper business. 

Member of an old Renovo fam- 
ily, Jack was a jeweler before the 
war. He got the idea of buying 
the town’s struggling daily when 
in the Army. He purchased the 
Record, in May, 1946. It was a 
bold venture, considering the fact 
that the paper, which was found- 
ed in 1871, had never brought 
much return and the ex-GI had 
no previous newspaper experience. 

It was just as bold perhaps as 
Mr. Calhoun holding on to land 
oa nobody expected to yield 
oil. 

Jack may not get Mr. Calhoun’s 
return, but the oil boom is ex- 
pected to aid the young editor’s 
fortunes and help justify his faith 
in a sound editorial policy, about 
which he has some refreshing 
ideas. 

More Than Business 

“We should not sacrifice,” Jack 
says, “the very qualities that make 
newspapers great—independence of 
action, the attitude of justice to 
all, the fight for the underdog. 

“Sure it takes dough to keep a 
newspaper running. And it can- 
not properly serve its community 
if the business,end of the deal is 
ignored. 

“But there is much more to to- 
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day’s newspaper, from the way I 
observe the situation, than just a 
strict business proposition. 

“As long as we have hope for 
a working democracy in this na- 
tion—and in the world—newspa- 
pers must be free to inform and 
to create the right atmosphere for 
the vigorous exchange of public 
opinion. 

“A -good argument should al- 
ways be welcome but is often 
avoided by newspapers that are 
‘strictly business.’ As a publisher 
I urge other publishers to give 
more freedom to their editorial 
staff. 

“It is quite possible you may 
lose an advertiser or two. But you 
will win the admiration and re- 
spect of your community and, at 
the same time, make valuable con- 
tribution to freedom of the press 
and the preservation of our price- 
less democracy.” 

Circulation Climbed 

It isn’t the easiest job in the 
world keeping a five-day week 
daily rolling out in a community 
the size of Renovo but in the past 
four years the circulation has ad- 
vanced from 1,350 to 1,725. One 
of the biggest jumps has occurred 
since the banker incident. 

He previously did not have 
enough population for much ex- 
pansion. “I’m afraid,” he once 
said, “there isn’t very much fur- 
ther to go—unless we teach the 
deer and bear to read,” but that 
was before the oil boom. 

Jack knew little about the news- 
paper business when he got the 
yen for printer’s ink in the Army. 

But he met William R. “Pop” 
Smith, editor of the Macon (Ga.) 
Evening News. 

‘Hot Editorial’ 

“Pop,” recalls Jack, “first caught 
my attention with a hot editorial 
in the News. Here he was right 
in the heart of the deep South 
defending the civil rights of the 
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circulation 


No. 1 in readership 
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Bernard (Jack) Smyth 


Negro. This is a guy after my 
own heart. 

“*Pop,’” as he probably did 
with every person he met, gave me 
confidence and told me, even if 
I don’t know the first thing about 
it, I could still be a newspaper- 
man.” 

Men of Inspiration 

Other men who helped influ- 
ence Jack were the late William 
H. Hardy, manager of the PNPA; 
and Professor Franklin Banner of 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Jack realizes the limitations of 
a daily the size of the Record, but 
he says there are also compensa- 
tions. 

“I am engaged in a livelihood 
which provides (although not as 





well as the jewelry business) fo, 
my family. There is the satisfac. 
tion in rendering a definite public 
service. ys 
Knows All the Jobs 

“As publisher, I have little ay. 0 
gument with the owner. Ther | 
aren't a lot of people to Satisfy, 
Most matters are settled withip 
the confines of one little ming © 

“Being the editor is a gj 
matter. I know, without any ques. | 
tion of a doubt, both the owner | 
and the publisher are on my side | 
Their loss is my loss. 

“The only departments in which | 
I don’t work full time are the me. | 
chanical and bookkeeping deparn. } 
ments. Eight mighty fine and loyal 
people keep these phases of this 
newspaper going.” 

Jack worked in the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad shops to pay his way | 
through Lycoming College. He js | 
married to the former Ev Stode, | 
also of Renovo. They have thre | 
children, Connie, 12; Joe, 2, and | 





Pam, 6. 
a 
Honored by Elks 
SCRANTON, Pa.— Scrolls and | 


certificates of merit were presented | 
recently to M. L. Goodman, co- | 
publisher of the Tribune and| 
Scrantonian, and Edward J, Ly. | 
nett, publisher and editor of th | 
Scranton Times, for the contriby. | 
tions they have made to the dé. 
velopment of the Scranton area 
The presentations took place in| 
connection with the state conven- | 
tion of Elks. 
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New 1950 Census Figure’ 


e 18 CENTRAL NEBRASKA COUNTIES 
e GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA'S 3RD CITY 
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DOESNT WORK HERE ANY MORE! 


revolutionized American farming— _facilities—to help fill U.S.A.’s yearly 
helps produce almost 90,000,000 tons demand for 2,080,000,000 barrels of 
more food than in 1930—uses over 3 __ petroleum. 


times as much petroleum! And we still have a big job ahead! 
Is it any wonder companies like ies : 
Socony-Vacuum have to keep on their The Nation’s needs for Security — 


toes—constantly planning and “plow- your demands for a big money’s worth 
ing back” for the future? in oil for homes, transportation, indus- 
try and farms all must and will be met. 


| eo mechanical horsepower has ___ pipelines, tankers, refinery and storage 


Last year, for instance, Socony- 
Vacuum spent $158,000,000 for oil ex- This: calls for bigness—and America 
y* ploration, advanced research, new has it! 


wen SOCONY-VACUUM 


| DEMAND sichess 


BIGNESS 


The Flying Red Horse Companies: SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY « GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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‘Red’ Blacklist Scares 
Radio, TV Advertisers 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS grew jit- 
tery this week as well-organized 
campaigns got under way among 
experienced anti-Communists to 
drive left-wing personalities out of 
radio and television. 

Topping the movement was the 
dropping of Jean Muir from the 
cast of “The Aldrich Family” 
sponsored by General Foods Corp. 
over National Broadcasting Co. 
networks. General Foods ordered 
Miss Muir replaced because she 
was a “controversial personality” 
and might provoke “antagonism 
among sizable groups of consum- 
ers.” 

Both network and sponsor re- 
ported receiving protests to Miss 
Muir’s appearance. By phone and 
letter, the protests were based on 
her listing in a booklet, “Red 
Channels,” published by Counter- 
attack, which is edited by former 
FBI men with the slogan, “Pro 
Nothing But Americanism.” 

Jack Gould, radio columnist for 
the New York Times, quoted one 
top executive in broadcasting as 
saying: “I think Miss Muir’s case 
is only the beginning of what 
we're going to face. The ‘Red 
Channels’ book now is the Bible 
up and down Madison Avenue.” 

A survey by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, however, indicated no 
trend was sweeping through the 
Offices of advertising executives in 
companies which use large amounts 
of time on the networks. One top 
adman said, “You know these ar- 
tists, emotional people easily at- 
tracted to a cause that appears 
worthwhile. We won't hold it 
against anyone if one or two un- 
desirable associations are listed 
after their name in the Counter- 
attack book. But if they cover 
a couple of pages, there may be 
reconsideration.” 

Editor Denies Intent 

Theodore C. Kirkpatrick, man- 
aging editor of Counterattack, told 
E & P the booklet was not intend- 
ed as a “Bible” for purging the 
networks of persons listed in it. 
But, he added, the recent dropping 
of Miss Muir was justified. 

Miss Muir emphatically denied 
Communist sympathies. 

How does a name get on the 
Counterattack list? Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick told E&P his sources were 
newspaper clippings, court records, 
records of government committees 
like the Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Un-American 
Activities Committee of Califor- 
nia, and letterheads and programs 
of various organizations (some of 
which are listed), and publications. 

In the booklet, associations of 
each listed person were accom- 
panied by citations of sources of 
information. A large number of 
them were newspaper sources. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick said he received clip- 
pings from private individuals 
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from coast to coast. Many of the 
citations were from the Daily 
Worker. 

No Need to Check 

Are the citations checked for 
accuracy of content? Mr. Kirk- 
patrick indicated such checking 
was unnecessary because “Red 
Channels” was intended only as 
a brief notation of records and 
publications carrying an individ- 
ual name in association with or- 
ganizations. 

How does a name get off the 
list? Mr. Kirkpatrick declared 
listed persons must prove to his 
organization that they are not 
Communists or  fellow-travelers. 
Public denial, he indicated, would 
have to be accompanied by active 
work in behalf of “pro-American” 
organizations. 

At least one name was deliber- 
ately kept off the list. “Mrs. Roose- 
velt had the affiliations,” he said. 
“But we did not list her out of 
deference to her position as widow 
of the late president.” 

Material on people outside 
radio and TV was not included, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick said. 

Legal Backgrounds 

None of the staff of Counter- 
attack has had newspaper experi- 
ence, he declared, although the 
former editor, Andrew Avery, was 
earlier a writer for the Chicago 
(Ill.) Journal of Commerce. The 
new editor is a recent graduate of 
St. John University and Niagara 
University. Although Mr. Kirk- 
patrick is listed as managing edi- 
tor, he does not write for Coun- 
terattack. 

Owner of Counterattack is 
American Business Consultants, 
Inc., of which John G. Keenan 
is president, Kenneth M. Bierly 
vicepresident and Mr. Kirkpatrick 
secretary-treasurer. Each of them 
was an FBI agent during the war. 
But they have had no access to 
FBI files since then, Mr. Kirk- 


patrick said. Mr. Bierly and Mr. 
are both attorneys, the 
admitted to the bar 
the 
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Columnist Gets 


Books for Korea 

SAN Francisco—Chaplain Wal- 
ton G. Sugg of the San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation has good rea- 
son to be impressed with the pow- 
er of the press. 

“Sure, send us all you can get” 
was his reply when Jack Mc- 
Dowell, San Francisco Catl-Bul- 
letin columnist asked if the port 
could use donations of books and 


magazines for Korean fighting 
forces. 
Mr. McDowell's item brought 


two tons from a single welfare 
organization and a steady stream 
of autos delivering hundreds of 
periodicals. More packages were 
found on the doorstep the next 
day, delivered after the office had 
closed. 





Paper Aids Marines 
The Jackson (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger early in August put out a 
special magazine section aimed 
at recruiting personnel for the 
Jackson U.S. Marines Recruiting 
Office financed with 900 inches 
of advertising, W. K. Denniston, 
advertising manager, reported to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. The section 
ran to 16 pages. Only about four 
days were spent soliciting ads. 
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Chi. Tribune Reelroom 
Is A-Bomb Shelter 


Cuicaco—Latest atomic bomb 
shelter plans outlined by the Chi- 
cago Tribune call for movement 
of employes and tenants in Trib. 
une Tower to the 60,000-square- 
foot subbasement reelroom along 
carefully charted routes in case 
of A-bomb attack, John W. Park, 
chairman of the newspaper's 
atomic refuge committee, has an- 
nounced. 

Preliminary to an evacuation re- 
hearsal, the committee has been 
testing the effectiveness of an elec- 
trically powered A-bomb warning 
siren which has been installed on 
the 22nd floor. This siren, Mr. 
Park said, is the first of what 
eventually may be a battery of 
eight such devices to be mounted 
at locations in Tribune Square. 

= 
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Prizes for Fair Faces 

Co_umBus, O.— Honoring the 
centennial Ohio State Fair, the 
Ohio State Journal conducted a 
$550 “Fair Faces” contest. 


Those permitting the “Fair 


Faces” photographers to take their 
pictures at the Fair became elig- 
ible for four daily prizes of $25 
and for two $100 grand prizes, A 
disinterested committee picked the 
winners. 


New High 
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POPULATION* 
Now Exceeds 


*Preliminary 1950 Census 
Count........ 249,867 
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In advertising, as in romance, concentration does 
it! Use the concentrated circulation of The San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin to woo the prosperous and 





compact San Francisco market. Nearby metro- 
politan markets have their own. metropolitan news- 
papers, and it takes another sheet to reach ‘em. 





You can't reach 'em or impress ‘em with a postscript 
message in your San Francisco advertising. 





IT TAKES CALL-BULLETIN CONCENTRATION 





TO WIN THE SAN FRANCISCO MARKET 





SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
can show you how to court 
the San Francisco market 
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Wie. Schmidt a Sihesine 





Correspondent Ousted 
By Czechs Arrives 


By Ray Erwin 
Dana Adams Schmidt, New 
York Times foreign correspon- 
dent who recently fled from 


Czechoslovakia before he could 
be arrested by the Communist 
regime on phony “spy” charges, 
arrived Sept. 1 on the American 
Export Lines’ ship LaGuardia to 
study at Harvard University as a 
Nieman Fellow. 
* * 

BEHIND that simple “In the 
Editorial Rooms” personal lies a 
tale of political intrigue, lies, fake 
miracles and the integrity of an 
American journalist abroad. 

Mr. Schmidt, a tall, gangling, 
blue-eyed blond native of Los 
Angeles—named for his maternal 
ancestor, Charles A. Dana, early 
great editor of the New York Sun 
—was interviewed by Epitor & 
PUBLISHER as his ship steamed up 
the bay. 


* 


No Free Press 

“Czech newspapers are all in 
effect organs of the Communist 
party, although some bear the 
names of other parties as fronts.” 
Mr. Schmidt replied to a question. 
“There is no press in our sense. 
Until recently the papers could 
do enough news reporting to jus- 
tify their existence, but not now. 

“The people are still pro-West- 
ern and listen to the Voice of 
America,” he continued. “It is 
very touching to find out the ex- 
tent to which they listen. The 
jamming by the government is 
not too effective as the United 
States has a powerful relay sta- 
tion in Munich and it blasts the 
news in. The people are not 
Communists. A small minority is 
in control. There are few Rus- 
Sians in Prague. Czech Commu- 
nists, for the most part, run the 
regime.” 

Mr. Schmidt said “escape” was 
too strong a word to use in con- 
nection with his unceremonious de- 
parture from behind the Iron 
Curtain. He explained that he 
and his wife left Prague May 31 
and got over the border to Neurn- 
berg in Germany (E&P, June 10, 
p. 22). 

“The night before, the Com- 
munist radio read an indictment 
in which I was mentioned,” he 
said. “They charged I had been 
in contact with the underground 
and named two individual Czechs 
arrested on treason charges, link- 
ing my name to them. One of 
the two later was sentenced to 
death. I did not know them. 


Arrest Was Imminent 


“This was the last in a series 
of incidents,” Mr, Schmidt added. 
“If I stayed on, I had a good tip 
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I'd be arrested. After talking to 
the American Ambassador, we 
came to the conclusion it would 
be best to take off. We had no 
trouble at the border. Evidently 
the guards had not heard the 
broadcast about me. The Com- 
munist leaders had hoped to link 
me to the treason trial in which 
four of 13 defendants were sen- 
tenced to death.” 

The Times writer recalled that 
several months previously the 
Communist party organization in 
Czechoslovakia published a book- 
let in which he was accused of 
promoting publicity for two re- 
ported religious miracles. 

Story of 2 Miracles 

The cross on the local church 
at Cihost 50 kilometers south of 
Prague was supposed to have 
moved three times and _ then 
leaned to the West. The second 
reported miracle was in western 
Bohemia, where the Virgin Mary 
was supposed to have appeared 
in a cloud waving an American 
flag and leading a contingent of 
American tanks and soldiers. 

The first the foreign correspon- 


dents in Prague heard of the 
pseudo-miracles was when they 


were reported and denounced by 
the Communist press as the work 
of reactionaries bent on stirring 
up the peasantry against the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Schmidt said he sent the 
Times a story, picked up from the 
Communist press, and that simi- 
lar stories were sent out from 
Prague by John R. Higgins of 
the United Press and Nate Polo- 
wetzky of the Associated Press. 
The reports were published in 
the United States and went back 
to Prague over the Voice of 
America. It was then that the 
Communists charged Mr. Schmidt 
with “inventing” the stories. 





LIST 


LOSER! 


Did you get consideration, but 
never stay on the list of this 
well-known newspaper account? 
How well do the key buyers 


know your paper? 


See Pages 64 & 65 





In other words, you can’t win. 
You are condemned, even when 
you pick up items from their own 
press. Officials usually will not 
see foreign journalists and private 
citizens are afraid to talk to them 
freely. 

Jronek Incommunicado 

During his stay in Prague, the 
Times man was never able to see 
Hiri Jronek, chief of CTK, the 
official news agency, and also 
secretary-general of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Journal- 
ists, from which the American 
Newspaper Guild resigned. The 
IOJ was termed by Mr. Schmidt 
as a “completely Communist or- 
ganization.” 

When Mr. Schmidt left Prague, 
Russell Jones of the United Press 
was the only American corres- 
pondent there. Since then the 
Associated Press has been able 
to send in a replacement for their 
earlier representative there. 

As a Nieman Fellow (E&P, 
July 1, Page 46), Mr. Schmidt, 
34, plans to study modern Eu- 
ropean history. He finished at 
the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism in 1938. A _ traveling 
fellowship led him into work as 


a foreign correspondent for the 
U.P. and he served as a war 
correspondent in North Africa 


and Italy. In 1944, he joined the 
Times European staff. Since leav- 
ing Prague, he has been stationed 
in Vienna and London. 





Sunshine Offer 
40 Years Old, 
Old Sol Shines 


St. PETERSBURG, Fla.—The sun | 
shone brightly as the world-famous | 
Sunshine Offer of the Sr. Peters. 
burg Evening Independent, through © 
which the newspaper gives its en. 
tire home edition free on days the 
sun fails to shine before 2:39 
p.m., became 40 years old on Sept, 
2. 

It was also the second anniver. 
sary of “Ella, the Umbrella,” an. 
other stunt used by the Indepen. } 
dent. When the Independent's 
customers are caught downtown jn 
a rain they are invited to call at 
the Independent offices and ask for 
an “Ella,” to keep them dry. The 
“Ellas” are loaned. The borrower 
is merely asked to return them as 
soon as possible. Very few have 
failed to come back. — 

It was Sept. 1, 1910, when the 
late Major Lew B. Brown, pub- 
lisher of the Independent, an- 
nounced his sunshine offer. He had 
given St. Petersburg the monicker, 
“Sunshine City,” and wanted a 
gimmick that would make the 
name stick. His friends predicted 
bankruptcy. 

But the offer still stands and, as 
this was written, the record was 
181 free papers in the 40-year 
period. 














U. S. Business Census 
figures just released show 
Retail Sales in the Greater 
Miami market area (Dade, 
Broward, Palm Beach, and 
Monroe counties) reaching 
a record-breaking high of 
$827 million in 1948, -- for 
one of the greatest ten-year 
gains in the nation. 


Coupled with a prelimi- 
nary 1950 census count of 
712,459 permanent resi- 
dents, the figures prove 
Greater Miami has achieved 
major status as a year-round 
market. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 
Affilioted Stotions -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 





Latest U.S. Census Reports reveal 


STOKY BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Reps 
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in the Greater Miami Market Area! 


Best of all, you can reach 
the solid bulk of this great 
market's buying power with 
just one paper -- The Miami 
Herald -- which each year 
continues to increase its 
margin of leadership over all 
other newspapers in Florida. 


* U.S. Census, 1950. 
**1948 U.S. Business Census 
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Soldiers in Korea to See 
Courier-Express Photos 


Special to The Courier-Express ; 
Washington, Aug. 28—Colored reproductions of Korean battlefields, 
which appeared in the August 15th issue of The Courier-Express, will be 
shown to men on these battlefields sometime late this week. 


Commander John H. Levick, head@— - 
of the still picture section, Office of | rean landscape could be reproduced 


Information, Department of Defense, | . . ae 
today said a group of officers will | ™ newsprint. We believed some spe 
take copies of The Courier-Express | cial techniques and paper might be 
with them Tuesday morning when needed. When we saw The Courier- 
they start a flight to Tokyo. By the | Express reproductions we were startled 
end of the week they expect to be | in a very pleasant way. They are per- 
on the Korean front and the photog- | fect reproductions of the films. Some 
raphers who took the original photo- skillful people connected with The 
graphs will see the reproduction in| Courier-Express are due for congratu- 

i be sent to Buffalo 


The Courier-Express. They also will lations. More will 
when they become available. We feel 


be passed around among the men in 
the men who took the originals in 


the field, it was said. 
“Frankly,” said Levick, “when we| Korea ought to see the fine way their 
distributed our first color films of| films were handled by The Courier- 
we doubted that fine | Express: They'll get quite a bang out 
f 


Korean scenes, 
details and all the color of the Ko-'of it, Im sure.” 


A d ¥V e r t { S @ r S a in the daily Courier-Express 


and 
one extra color Sundays run of paper 
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S. F. Chronicle 
Edition Makes 
Past Live Again 


By Campbell Watson 


SAN FRANCISCO—Whatever news 
breaks in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle of Sept. 10, the big display will 
go to stories of the past. That 
day’s stories will be told in unique 
digest form, prepared by a special 
staff, and with space restricted to 
a few columns. 

Historical events of a century, 
and more particularly of the 
Chronicle’s 85 years, will be pre- 
sented in the same type, in the 
same form, and in the same man- 
ner of presentation of their era. 
For this is the Chronicle’s Centen- 
nial Edition, commemorating Cali- 
fornia’s 100 years. 

Grown from conferences con- 
ducted by Paul C. Smith, editor 
and general manager, months ago, 
and developed through months of 
planning and research, the Centen- 
nial edition has been given the au- 
thentic aspect. 

Current Events in Capsule 

In the main news section, there 
will be only a page or two of con- 
temporary events. This will be pre- 
sented, inside, in the news-maga- 
zine styling of condensed presen- 
tation. It will enable Chronicle 
coverage of the day’s events, but 
it will not divert an iota of atten- 
tion from the historical collection. 


“If we do truly reproduce the 
best out of 85 years of Chronicle 
publishing, we’ll have a truly his- 
torical document, and one which 
should provide an exceptional good 
sale,” Scott Newhall, Sunday edi- 
tor, said in outlining the concept 
of the paper planned at the early 
conferences. 

Mr. Smith’s planning called for 
an edition whose heart had been 
lifted from the historical files of 
the Chronicle, and the program 
was to recapture the history edi- 
torially and in type and also in 
art and photography. 

Sample pages were printed last 
June in a “Centennial Preview 
Edition,” a replate of a Chronicle 
which bore on the first page a 
large box inserted statement to 
give Chronicle start members, pros- 
pective advertisers and the circu- 
lation department proof that “nos- 
talgia and history and newspaper 
files make a fine combination.” 

Stimulated by this pre-product, 
the special group assigned to the 
edition dug deeper. As they dug 
their enthusiasm grew. 

Lincoln Death Scoop 

“The guy who said nothing’s as 
dead as yesterday’s newspaper was 
all wrong—because the truth is 
there’s nothing as fascinating as 
reading an old paper the day it 
reported the 1906 earthquake and 
fire, or the day Lincoln was shot, 
or the.day two of the town’s big 
shots fought a duel,” commented 
Jack Wallace,.head of the Chron- 
icle’s Special Services Office. 
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The Centennial Edition contains 

a reproduction of the Call-Chron- 
icle-Examiner edition of April 19, 
1906, a combination edition, only 
one in the city’s history, which en- 
abled the San Francisco morning 
newspapers to preserve the tradi- 
tion of never missing an edition. 
It was printed from the plant of 
the Oakland Tribune. 

Completely reproduced from the 
Chronicle of April 15, 1865, is the 
five-column page telling of Lin- 
coln’s death. This was a Chronicle 
scoop obtained, after rival morn- 
ing papers had gone to press, by 
M. H. de Young, who founded the 
Chronicle with his brother, Charles 
de Young, before the boys were 
21. 

Though the Lincoln death story 
appeared on page two, advertising 
then filled the Chronicle’s first 
page—the scoop was a big factor 
in the paper’s development from a 
“throwaway” into a daily. It was 
obtained because young Michael 
knew telegraphy, knew also the 
telegraph office manager, and was 
able to reproduce almost word for 
word, from memory, the message 
he read in a visit to the office. His 
publishing venture had begun but 
five months previously on a bor- 
rowed $20 gold piece, and at the 


time the Chronicle printed the 
Lincoln assassination story it 
claimed a daily circulation of 


4,000. 

The central editorial board di- 
recting the Centennial is composed 
of Larry Fanning, managing edi- 
tor; Messrs. Newhall and Wallace; 
John Bruce, editorial writer, au- 
thor of “Gaudy Century”; Joseph 
Henry Jackson, book editor; Bob 
OBrien, whose daily historical 
sketches appear on the Chronicle 
editorial page; Carolyn Stull, wo- 
men’s editor; Barney Clark, edi- 
tor of Leisure, and Gordon Pates, 
This World editor. 

oo 


Shenandoah Event 
SHENANDOAH, Pa.—The 75th 
anniversary edition of the Evening 
Herald on Aug. 21 contained 88 
pages, the largest newspaper ever 
published in this community. The 
front page featured a letter of con- 
gratulations from President Tru- 
man to Miss M. Anna Straughn, 
president of the Herald Printing 
Co. 





Everything in 
Baltimore 


“revolves 


around, 


Daniels Book 
Offers New Data 
About Truman 


RALEIGH, N. C.—In his sixth 
and latest book, Jonathan Daniels, 
48-year-old editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, combines two 
of his great loves—politics and 
writing. 

The book, scheduled for publi- 
cation in late September, is en- 
titled “The Man of Independence.” 
It is about Harry S. Truman, but 
it is not essentially a biography. 
It is both the story of Mr. Truman 





and talking to old friends ang 
enemies of the President during 
many weeks spent in Missouri, Mr 
Daniels ferreted out many new ang 
interesting facts about the Pres. 
dent. “It is amazing,” he com. 
mented later, “how little peopl! 
knew about Mr. Truman and }j! 
career.” } 

Editor Daniels is the son of the} 
late Josephus Daniels, whom hy! 
succeeded as editor of the New! 
and Observer. Like his father, who 
served as Secretary of the Navy in 
Wilson’s cabinet and was ambassa. 
dor to Mexico under Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Jonathan Daniels ha 
long been active in politics. He wa 
a press secretary to Mr. Roosevel 







f 





grew up and of which he became and only last year was offered te? 
President. post of Secretary of the Navy by 

Into the book, Editor Daniels President Truman, an offer he de 
poured more than a year of re- clined in order to remain with the 
search and writing after receiving "°WSP@P¢T- P 
the assignment from the J. B. Lip- At present, he is North Caro 
pincott Co. of Philadelphia and lina’s Democratic National Com. 
New York, which is publishing it. mitteeman, a member of the ad 
He wound up the writing last visory board for the Economic Co. 
spring just in time to pitch, head operation Administration and a 
first, into one of the hottest politi- member of the Federal Hospital 
cal primaries in North Carolina’s Council. During World War Il he 
history. was assistant director of civilian 

He gathered much of the mate- defense for the country and a 
rial from original records and administrative assistant and secre- 
from long conversations with tary to the President. 
President Truman, his personal He has been a trustee of Vassar 
friend. In 1948, Mr. Daniels was College, a director of the Ameri- 
one of the President’s campaign can Society of Newspaper Editors, 
advisors and traveled with Mr. chairman of the Roanoke Island 
Truman on a campaign tour of the Historical Association, and presi- 
country. dent of the North Carolina His- 

In searching through old records torical Association. 
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stereo mats 
that reproduce 
the original 


Shrinkage is uniform. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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content results in a mat of greater plasticity . . . one that takes 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


Dor for dot, capture the fidelity of the original halftone 
pattern with a Burgess stereo mat. Controlled moisture 


and holds a deeper impression. The super-smooth 
surface assures easy release of the casting. 


For true reproduction of the original pattern . . . for finer 
quality stereo work ... select Burgess mats today. 
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at Using Matrix Contrast Service 
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1 A reduction of approx- 
on imately one-third of all 
he ad. errors in original machine 
ric Co. composition. 
and a Po 
Ospital 
an 2 Highly increased visibility of ref- 
nd an} erence marks so that operators ‘’see- 
— what-they-set” without eyestrain. 
Vassar 
ae | 3 The use of distinctive colors to distin- 
Island | guish different fonts...reducing wrong font 
ie P errors to a minimum and insuring positive 
identification of ‘pi’ matrices. 
4 Savings in cleaning costs due to the thorough 
3 cleaning of matrices each time they are serviced 


by Matrix Technicians. 


‘S Reduction of errors in railroaded news...at least 
one-third less errors, increased production and a clean- 
looking paper. 


~~~ 


o Treatment of matrices you now own either in your plant 
or at one of our six service branches located in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Processing of new matrices at our nearest service branch 
before delivery to you. 


7 Periodic servicings to provide continuous maintenance of 
reference mark contrasts and to keep matrices cleaned regu- 
larly...so that maximum output may be maintained. 
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Sprigle Finds Fame 
Hampers His Career 


PITTSBURGH — Ray Sprigle is 
wondering these days if maybe 
a plastic surgeon could do some- 
thing about his face. 

It’s not that he’s particularly 
displeased with his physiognomy 
at this late date. It’s just that his 
face is becoming a little too well- 
known to the public and ruining 
his role as the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette’s top reporter—a reporter 
who works best in some sort of 
guise. 

Ray had to face the facts of 
fame during a recent series of 
stories about rackets in Allegheny 
County here. The Pulitzer Prize 
winning reporter had been col- 
lecting information—and pictures 
for the series over a period of 
several years. It was only natural 
that he should do some investigat- 
ing. 

His Identity Is Flushed 

Ray, who usually wears a broad- 
brimmed - high - crowned Stetson, 
shaved off his mustache, parted 
his gray hair in the middle, put 
on a cap and working clothes 
and eased his way into a combi- 
nation house of prostitution and 
gambling in nearby Homestead. 

Ray sat down to a poker game 
and the atmosphere. got pretty 
hot and the perspiring reporter 
took off his cap. Ray looked up 
in time to notice one of the kibit- 
zers nudging one of the players. 
Ray, who in his time has posed 
successfully as a coal miner, a 
Negro, a black market meat oper- 
ator, and insane asylum inmate 
and various other roles, realized 
the jig was up this time. 

The kibitzer left the room and 
immediately a parade of persons 
who conceivably could positively 
identify Ray came into the room. 
The game soon broke up and so 
did the whole row of illegitimate 
enterprises. As Mr. Sprigle 
walked along the battened-down 
line, he was greeted several times 
by persons he didn’t know with 
a hearty: “Hi Ray.” 

Thus, fame came 
Sprigle. 

But if Ray couldn’t do the in- 
vestigating himself, he knew how 
it could be done. During his 45 
years of newspapering, most of 
it in Pittsburgh, Ray has built up 
a large and loyal circle of ac- 
quaintances. A few of them are 
racketeers engulfed in jurisdic- 
tional disputes and not adverse to 
giving secret information about 
their competitors. 

Under Ray’s Coaching 


He had Jack Weisgerber, Post- 
Gazette reporter, check on some 
of the information. In a _ horse- 
Jack 


to Ray 


room, was handicapped 
somewhat by his unfamiliarity 
30 


with a racing form and inadver- 
tently caused some suspicion by 
trying to place a bet on a day- 
before winner. But Jack soon 
erased the suspicion by placing a 
winning $5 bet on a horse which 
paid $67.50. 

After trying unsuccessfully to 
get in one gambling house, Jack 
was tailed by a cop and finally 
stopped and questioned—the po- 
liceman thought he was a bandit 
“casing” the place. At another 
horseroom, Jack was vouched-for 
by an acquaintance and the door- 
man said: “He’s okay as long as 
he isn’t a cop or a newspaper- 
man.” 

Arrests Made 


As a result of the three-week 
series, both the district attorney 
and the city police began check- 
ing on all the places named by 
Ray and at the last tabulation 
more than 50 persons had been 
arrested, including several “big 
shots.” 

Mr. Sprigle, who won the Pu- 
litzer Prize in 1938 for his Ku 
Klux Klan story on Justice Hugo 
Black, realizes that so much pub- 
licity is playing havoc with his 
reporting. 

“They're plastering my picture 
on billboards and even trolley 
ads,” he explained. “If I’m going 
to do anymore of this thing, I'll 
have to go to a plastic surgeon.” 


Reporter Receives 
Gift from Dawes 

CuicaGo — “Everything comes 
to him who waits,” commented 
Philip Hampson, Chicago Trib- 
une reporter, who was presented 
with an autographed copy of a 
highly valued book and a box of 
Havana cigars by Gen. Charles 
Gates Dawes, former vicepresi- 


dent of U. S., on the latter’s 85th 
birthday. 
Mr. Hampson, who has inter- 


AP Telemats 


The Associated Press 





viewed Gen. Dawes on previous 


occasions, went to the general’s 
office to try to get a birthday in- 
terview. “And, as in the past, 
the interview attempt was a flat 
failure, in most respects,” stated 
the reporter. “The general does 
not care to discuss the topics of 
the day for publication.” 

Upon completion of the inter- 
view, Gen. Dawes presented the 
reporter with the book and cigars, 
causing Mr. Hampson to wonder 
whose birthday was being cele- 
brated. 


Rabbit ‘Interview’ 
Is Dog Track Feature 

NEwport News, Va.—Assigned 
to do a human interest story on 
a North Carolina dog track, As- 
sistant Managing Editor Charles 
L. Hurst of the Daily Press came 
back with the feature and also— 
an interview with the rabbit! 

In the glare of the floodlighted 
dog track, Mr. Hurst “interviewed” 
the mechanical rabbit while a 
photographer snapped the scene. 

Spectators in the stands caught 
on to the gag immediately and 
broke into a roar of laughing, 
cheering, whistling and hand- 
clapping as the newsman went 
through the motions of getting 
“Rusty’s” opinion on the dog 
races. 

In the past several years, Mr. 
Hurst climbed a “jacob’s ladder” 
aboard a moving troopship in 
black morning hours to board the 
USS West Point (present SS 
America) with returning Nisei 
American soldiers from the Italian 
warfront in World War II; flew 
non-stop in a Navy transport with 
20 other American newsmen to 
meet the U. S. Pacific fleet in 
October, 1946, at Panama City, 
Panama, returning aboard a war- 
ship; crippled a numbers racket; 
wrote constructive series on mu- 
nicipal government. He _treas- 
ures two Virginia Press Associa- 
tion awards for No. 1 and No. 2 
awards in feature writing. 


Threat to Slap Critic 
A Press Agent’s Dream 
CincinnaTI, O. — Eleanor Bell, 


Post music critic, height five feet, 








weight 104, isn’t afraid of heavy. 9 


weight tenors. 


Reviewing the Zoo 


Opera’s 


“Pagliacci,” the pint-sized lady | 


said: “Kurt Baum sang Canio 
with less assurance than he cys. 
tomarily displays. The notes were 
all there, but they did not seem 
particularly happy about it, and 
I should say that Canio is not up 
to some of Mr. Baum’s other 
heroic undertakings.” 

Next night, Mr. Baum, a for. 
mer pugilist, met Eleanor at the 
opera, ignored her proffered hand, 
grabbed her wrist and, according 
to witnesses, said, “Are you crazy? 
Have you ever heard Pagliacci be. 
fore? Do you know what its 
about? If you ever write another 
review like that, you'll lose your 
job! Do you want me to 
your face?” Then he walked away, 

The Post printed the story with 
art and the following evening 
“Pagliacci” packed the house, 
Eleanor, her husband, and a pho- 
tographer, the opera press agent 
and its managing director, went to 
Mr. Baum’s dressing room, where- 
upon the tenor fell to his knees, 
kissed the critic’s fingers and whis- 
pered, “You are a wonderful girl 
—such beautiful eyes!” 

“Oh, yeah?” chirped Eleanor. 
Then she winked at the photogra- 
pher, the bulb flashed, the feud 
sputtered out. 

P. A. McWilliams, the opera 
press agent, was pleased. It was 
the best story he’d had since Ezio 
Pinza pinched Thelma Toptika, 
another Zoo opera singer, a couple 
of years ago. 


* 
City Ads Upheld 
Newport News, Va. — Judge 
Frank A. Kearney ruled in Cir 
cuit Court here Aug. 24 that the 
city of Newport News has a right 


~ 


~ 


to appropriate city funds to ad- , 


vertise the city. His decision 
ended more than two years of 
litigation, instigated by a tax 
payer. City Manager J. C. Big- 


gins testified a $10,000 fund was 
set aside to advertise the Penin- 
sula as an attractive site for new 
industry. 





Newspaper 


ADVERTISING and REPRESENTATION 





One of the re- 
wards of news- 
paper repre- 
sentation is the 
definite knowl- 
edge that ad- 
vertising is so 
intimately re- 
ceived by peo- 
ple to whom 
“Home” is a 
very sweet word, indeed. 
Side by side with News, 
the advertising is just as 
eagerly read, because it 
provides the economic 
essentials of every home. 
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GROWING SEATTLE REQUIRES THIS 


9,000,000 EXPANSION: 
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Frederick & Nelson (a division of 

Marshall Field and Company) is in the 

midst of a $6,250,000 building ex- 

pansion program to meet the needs 

Judge of a bigger Seattle. It is adding five 

Cir- “4 7 f*a—' new, additional floors to its depart- 
"aol > “= ~ E ment store in downtown Seattle. 

o ad , , 


an Businessmen are expanding their quarters in Seattle. Why? To meet 

tax- the demands of this important, heavy spending market. Advertisers 
d = know that they can sell the rich Seattle market through concentrated, 
a frequent advertising in THE TimEs—Seattle’s preferred newspaper. 
Media Records Reports for first 6 months, 1950: THE TIMES led the 2nd paper 
by 3,591,237 lines. 
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Inc. SEATTLE HOMES 
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Keep Emotion Hidden, 
Says Expose Columnist 


By joseph W. Dragonetti 


PHILADELPHIA—When the U. S. 
Senate’s crime investigators bor- 
rowed Bulletin Columnist Earl Sel- 
by’s file on rackets in Philadelphia 
recently, the young newspaperman 
announced the unusual precedure 
in a matter-of-fact lead which has 
characterized many of his exposes. 

Mr. Selby’s bulky file contains 
investigations of his own, includ- 
ing published material and data 
which can be verified only by the 
power of subpeena, and hundreds 
oi letters from readers, revealing 
gambling hideouts in the city. 

The 32-year-old former Chicago 
newspaperman, who came to the 
Bulletin in 1943 as a rewriteman, 
has assisted public officials before 
and blasted them as well when 
conditions were bad. His exposes 
are written strictly within the space 
limitations of “In Our Town” fea- 
ture, which generally runs about 
a half column long and two col- 
umns wide; so he has to be es- 
pecially terse. ‘Tips from him are 
also used in run-of-paper stories 
by the city desk. 

‘Get the Facts’ 

He started to write the Bulletin 
feature in August, 1948, with the 
ambition of having readers one 
day say, “Did you see what Selby 
said tonight?” and_ instructions 
from Managing Editor Walter Lis- 
ter to “Get the facts.” 

How well he has succeeded is 
evidenced by the high readership 
of the column. Recently, when 
he offered to give away a pedigree 
Dachshund dog, he received 1,000 
letters in two days and on one 
evening, between 5 and 7, the en- 
tire Bulletin switchboard was tied 
up with his calls. He normally 
gets about 50 letters a day. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Selby gets 
under some officials’ skins with 
his blunt, factual reporting, but 
he has also received unusual co- 
operation. He published the first 
interview ever granted a news- 
paperman in Philadelphia County 
Prison’s “Death Row.” 

Mr. Selby received a letter from 
a “worried mother” who said she 
had been unable to get the land- 
lord to eliminate fire trap condi- 
tions. He showed the letter to the 
fire marshal and went along on 
an inspection. The fire marshal 
found the mother was 100 percent 
right, started an inspection of the 


whole area that led to repairs be- | 


ing made in 113 fire traps. 

Mania for Details 
Mr. Selby has published some 
red hot items in the past two years, 
but not one of them has resulted 
in a libel suit. He and his wife, 
Dorothy, who works on the Bul- 
letin as his assistant, have a mania 
for checking details and maintain 


a well-organized “file. Mrs. Selby, | 


who worked with her husband on 
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the Chicago Tribune and Chicago 
Times, also handles the “Mr. Fix- 
it” feature which runs occasional- 
ly in the column. It consists of 
complaints about many commun- 


ity problems which the Selbys 
turn over to authorities for ad- 
justment. 


Mrs. Selby is a former associate 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal. 
Sometimes Mr. Selby has spent 
three hours checking information 
that boils down to three lines of 
type. In two years, he has car- 
ried one major retraction. He said 
a city fireman had three paid jobs, 
actually he was paid for only two. 
“I try as much as possible to 
write with no emotion showing” 
—that’s his credo. 
* 


Beisner in Alabama 

TuscaLoosa, Ala. — Jack Beis- 
ner, weekly newspaper editor from 
Nebraska, was named by _ the 
Alabama Press Association to suc- 
ceed Russ Heitman as secretary- 
field manager. Mr. Heitman re- 
signed to accept a position as a 
college journalism teacher in 
Texas. 

* 


‘Project X’ Vote Set 

New York City members of the 
American Newspaper Guild will 
vote Sept. 14-15 on “Project X” 
—whether the ANG should invest 
funds, not to exceed $50,000, in 
promoting the publication of daily 
newspapers. 
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BUY-WORD °° 


There's quick sales success for your product through 

The Oregonian. BBD&O Continuing Study of West Coast 
Newspapers proves that of pages having 607% or more reader- 
ship among women, The Oregonian rates 100% compared 
with 62% for Portland's second newspaper! The Oregonian is 
your best buy to sell women because it’s first with women, 
first in circulation, influence and advertising results. 







































Earl Selby and wife on Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Chicago News 
Exposes Bail 
Bond Racket 


CuicaGo—The bail bond racket 
here in municipal courts has been 
exposed by the Chicago Daily 
News in a series of stories reveal- 
ing petty chiseling by court at- 
tendants. 

The Daily News found that rec- 
ords had been changed after de- 
cisions had been made by munici- 
pal court judges, and defendants, 
who had been found guilty, were 
recorded as not guilty, but their 
fines were not refunded, or bail 
money returned. 

Working with Daily News re- 
porters on the refund racket inves- 
tigation was Carl Bagge, a North- 
western University law student and 
naval reserve officer, who dug 
through thousands of records. 
Daily News reporters interviewed 
322 persons to determine the ex- 
tent of the racket. Their work 
took them to Chicago’s Gold 
Coast and to the city’s slums. 


the Oregonian 
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Court records of each day's 
cases from different municipal 
courts were examined and suspect 
cases were uncovered. Last week, 
Mr. Bagge, his part in the investi- 
gation concluded, was ordered to 
duty in Washington. 

Everett Norlander, Daily News 
managing editor, told E&P the 
bond racket series was not aimed 
primarily as a summer circulation 
stimulator, but rather in accord- 
ance with the paper’s policy of 
“investigating everything.” 


n 
Alternate Weekly 
CANTON, O.— Morton Frank, 
publisher of the Canton Econ- 
omist, controlled circulation week- 
ly, has launched a new paper 
here, the Stark County Times, io 


be published on alternate Fridays, | 


with paid mail subscriptions. 
2 


West Holliday Named 

SAN FRANCISCO — Appointment 
of West Holliday Co., Inc., to 
represent the Santa Cruz (Calif.,) 
Sentinel News is announced by 
Fred McPherson, Jr., publisher. 
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BALL THE TIME — 
Chicago Tribune 


adds new Goss 
Headliner Presses 


for production of 
“THE WORLD'S 
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involves the addition of 39 Goss black 
press units, eight color decks, and seven 
folders . . . making a total of 126 Goss 
high speed black press units, 23 color 
decks, and 24 folders. Pressroom area 
has been increased by 25,000 square 
feet, or 56%, with press units arranged 
in four block-long rows. One of these 
rows is completely new with 30 Goss 
Headliner units, five color decks, and 
five folders. 


Famous for its color work—r.o.p., 
gravure, comics, and supplements—the 
Tribune produces its Color Roto and # 
Grafic Section on 28 Goss rotogravure 
units... its Sunday Comic Section on a 
16-cylinder Goss Multi-Color press. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8 
Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co. Lid., Preston, England 
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Dorer Uses 


Autograph 


System to Win Friends 


By John T. Cunningham 


Newark, N. J.—News photog- 
raphers clamoring to get in close 
to a violent scene in the Metro- 
politan New York 
area will find one 
set of elbows 
missing whenever 
possible. They be- 
long to Harry C. 
Dorer ofthe 
Newark News, 
who admits he 
would rather pho- "=" &. \ 
tograph a live b 7 i\ ‘ 
cow than a dead 
corpse. 

Not that Harry Dorer 
can’t bring back the dead ones; it’s 
just that he doesn’t really feel 
right until he heads his car in the 
general direction of the Jersey 
farms. Mr. Dorer has parlayed 33 
years of bucolic camera work into 
a first-rate career. He's one of 
New Jersey’s best-known lens ar- 
tists—west of heavily-populated 





Essex County—and he’s. an 
acknowledged expert in Jersey 
lore. 


Byline Photographer 

Immediately after he went to 
work in 1918 as a kid photog- 
rapher for the Newark Sunday 
Call (bought by the News in 
1946), Harry became a Jersey 
booster. The Call started its roto- 
gravure section early in the 1920s 
and Mr. Dorer became its chief 
(and for years the only) photog- 
rapher. They started a long pic- 
torial succession of auctions, coun- 
try fairs, rural characters, harvest- 
ings, plantings and church festi- 
vals, all bearing the familiar line, 
“photos by H. C. Dorer.” 


Mr. Dorer has left the state just 
as seldom as possible in all of 
those 33 years despite the fact 
that he has worn out seven cars 
in piling up nearly 800,000 miles. 
He owns up to a few trips into 
neighboring New York and Penn- 
sylvania, a couple of jaunts to 
Washington (D. C.) and one jun- 
ket to Connecticut, always for a 
“Jersey angle,” of course. The 
proof of how seldom those occur 
is that he remembers them all! 

The fundamental Dorer philoso- 
phy is that, given enough time any- 
one, who amounts to anything 
eventually comes to New Jersey. 
What’s more, he can prove it. 

Autograph System 

Few of Harry's fellow photog- 
raphers know that he has in his 
home a set of autographed pic- 
tures which would make a signa- 
ture-collector drool. Nearly 300 
pictures are included, ranging 
from the Prince of Wales to Babe 
Ruth, all bearing some variation 
of the message: “To Harry Dorer, 
Sincerely.” The pictures serve well 
to show that Mr: Dorer’s photo- 
graphic activities have transcended 
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the realm of mere cow-posing. 

He took all of the pictures. 
Usually he sent two prints to the 
subject asking that one be auto- 
graphed and returned. Sometimes, 
as when he phctographed Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Douglas 
(“Wrong Way”) Corrigan—at dif- 
ferent times, of course—he rushed 
back to his darkroom, knocked 
out the prints, then rushed back 
for autographs. 





Presidents Included 
The collection covers a wide 
range. He has pictures auto- 


graphed by every president, start- 
ing with Woodrow Wilson, a Jer- 
seyite. 

Two of Harry’s prize signed 
pictures are of Will Rogers and 
the team of Weber and Fields. 
Houdini scratched the single word 
of his name across a picture Mr. 
Dorer took of him 30 years ago 
while he was hanging upside 
down from Newark’s tallest build- 
ing. 

Prince’s ‘Close Friend’ 

Edward, Prince of Wales (Duke 
of Windsor) signed his picture in 
a highly-roundabout fashion. Mr. 
Dorer snapped the Prince when 
his train stopped at the Newark 
station for a few minutes in 1924. 
Off went the two prints in routine 
fashion and back came a routine 
letter (without the prints or the 
prince’s signature), saying in ef- 
fect that the prince made it a 
policy to sign pictures “only for 
his close friends.” 

“I have no objection to being 
one of the Prince’s close friends,” 
Harry wrote back. “After all, my 
close friends, autographically 
speaking, include Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Warren G. Harding, Henry 
Ford and William Jennings Bryan.” 
The answering letter was stiffer 
than the first. 

Four years ago a friend of Mr. 
Dorer, hearing the story, quietly 
lifted the print and sent it to Ed- 
ward in the Bahamas, with an 


explanatory letter. Quickly the pic- 
ture was returned, signed “Edward 
r., 1924." 

Public Relations Angle 

Sending out pictures has been 
a life-time hobby of Harry’s over 
and above the autographs. He has 
made it a policy to send out a 
print whenever possible on any 
job he has done where any one 
has been especially nice to him 
and Harry has the sort of per- 
sonality which makes everybody 
seem especially nice. 

Through the years Harry has 
sent out countless thousands of 
complimentary pictures to people 
he has photographed on_ jobs. 
Young reporters on the News are 
astonished at the reception Mr. 
Dorer gets wherever he goes. 
There are few areas of New Jer- 
sey where he hasn’t solidified his 
contacts with a picture. 

Hot Team in Old Days 

Mr. Dorer started his camera 
career in 1909 as an office boy 
with Underwood and Underwood 
in New York. Another boy with 
Underwood at the time was 
George Schmidt, now on the New 
York Daily News. 

“We were great rivals, even 
though neither one of us ever got 
much,” Harry says. He remem- 
bers particularly one day when the 
Schmidt-Dorer team was sent to 
photograph a famous’ French 
opera singer at a downtown New 
York hotel. Harry -held the 
powder flash as George focused. 
When Harry pulled the flash the 








curtains blazed and started a fire 
in the hotel. Messrs. Schmidt and 
Dorer were forcibly ejected. 

The late Frank Urquhart was 
editor of the Call when Harry 
was hired. “I fogged everything 
for a year but all he would ever 
say was ‘Too bad, too bad” 
Harry recalls fondly. “Then, when 
I had even the least semblance of 
a picture he would show it all 
over and say, ‘That boy’s a comer! 
Yes, sir, a comer!’ ” 

a 


Roswell Record Wins 
$30,000 Damage Suit 


ROSWELL, N. M.—The Roswell 
Record and the Southwestern 
Publishers Service Co. have re- 
ceived a directed verdict and dis- 
missal in a $50,000 damage suit 
against them. 

The suit was brought by the 
estate of Jerry Bozeman, adver- 
tising manager of the Record who 
died of burns in a January, 1949, 
explosion at his house rented from 
the publishing firm. 

* 


Ad Campaign Uses 


‘Go Formal’ Theme 

The Formal Wear Institute, 
Inc., of New York, organized re- 
cently by manufacturers of tux- 
edos and full dress wear, an- 
nounced this week a campaign 
planned for space in newspapers 
in larger cities will promote a re- 
turn to the “gracefulness and 
ease” of formal attire and func- 
tions. 
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A JOKE, SON? 


No, suh! It’s no joke that the 

South is growing fast .. . it’s 
| no joke that our rich industrial 
market has got the same grow- 
ing pains. And our Southern 
folks surely do like their home- 
town daily newspaper ... IT’S 
LOCAL! 


The Daily 


TIMES-NEWS 


West Point, Ga. 
Lanett, Ala. 






































“DIFFICULT THINGS 
We Do Immediately! 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Takes a little longer.” 


Ever use this in promoting your 
advertising medium? 


It’s old — but true — 
consistency pays 


When Using 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


remember to use consecutive insertions 
for better results and a lower rate. 

You will find details of our rates in 
today’s Classified Section. 


Address copy to: 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Dept. 


Times Tower 


Charge ads accepted from recognized companies. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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This new, improved and expanded edition of CON- 
SUMER MARKETS gives quick access to latest gov- 
ernment and other authoritative state, county, city and 
rural market facts that reliably picture the character- 
istic conditions and trends in every marketing area 
of the U. S., U. S. Territories and Possessions, Canada, 
and the Philippines. 


Saves time. Agency Research Director says: “One 
great value of CONSUMER MARKETS is the breadth 
of information presented, which frequently obviates 
search through numerous specialized reference books.” 


Unbiased. Advertising Manager says: “It presents 
the stark, factual information, rather than an analysis 
which might have been interpreted to serve some 
particular interest. So the advertising or merchan- 
dising man can make his own analysis.” 


Comprehensive. Director of Media says: “I find 
CONSUMER MARKETS very useful and a timesaving 
central source for information used by myself and the 
Media Department for studies of markets to deter- 
mine sales potential and coverage of media.” 


Many Uses. A Director of Sales and Advertising 
uses it “as a source for data pertaining to major 
trading areas. Although this publication is retained 
permanently in the office of the Director, it is used 


- constantly by almost every department in Sales and 


Advertising.” 


The new CONSUMER MARKETS gives up-to-date 
Retail Sales Estimates projected from the current 
(1948) Census of Business. It reports basic trend 






ust dub 
CONSUMER MARK 


Almost nine hundred pages of 


organized-for-use state, county, 
city, and rural market figures. 


statistics, comparing latest estimates with basic 1940 
Census figures, so that you can see any market’s 
growth at a glance. 


And well over 300 new media Service-Ads, located 
near the individual markets served, offer much addi- 
tional useful market and media information. 


Its complete market facts for every basic marketing, 
sales planning, or advertising need make this a book 
of a thousand uses. 


Use the new 1950-51 CONSUMER MARKETS the 
next time you need information about any con- 
sumer market. You get it as part of your SRDS 
subscription or, if you are not a subscriber, for $5.00 
a copy sent on 5-days free examination. 


Write today for Full Explanation Folder detailing the 
information the 1950-1951 CONSUMER MARKETS 


puts at your fingertips. 





Note to Consumer Media Executive. 
Check particularly the information about your market 
in the new edition of CM. Compare it with other 
markets. Here's grist for your sales and promotion 
mills. You can use any information listed with no 
other obligation than a proper credit line for 


SRDS CONSUMER MARKETS. 














THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Appraise Operation 
For Ad Production 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


TuHIs story has been purposely 
saved over the summer months 
until now believing it will prove of 
genuine inspiration not only to 
CAMs, but to everyone in this 
business of planning and selling 
newspaper advertising. 

Just as Classified was starting 
on the comeback trail to meet 
the 1948 record figures, we ran 
headlong into a renewal of war 
problems. We have all felt the 
effects of linage curtailment, main- 
ly in Used Cars and Real Estate. 
When economic conditions hit the 
two major classifications, we face 
a real challenge to build other 
classifications and make up as 
much of this lost linage as pos- 
sible. 

Quoting Harry Gwaltney 

With all due respect to the 
many old-timers of the Classified 
fraternity, I believe I am quoting 
the most energetic and smartest 
thinking personality ever known 
in this field. True, he is now an 
ex-CAM, but as Assistant Adver- 
tising Director of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal, Harry Gwaltney 
still has more than a warm spot 
in his heart and sincere admira- 
tion for Classified Advertising. 

Several months ago he address- 
ed the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion. At that time he made force- 
ful statements that should be ap- 
plied to advantage today. 

“Classified is one of the great 
public services of this country,” 
he said. “It still offers opportu- 
nities for development of even 
greater service, linage and rev- 
enue. It is as big as the biggest 
brains in the whole advertising 
fraternity. 

“What I have to say applies 
with equal force and effectiveness 
to retail and general advertising. 
The power of advertising is not 
a myth. It’s real! 

3 Sources of New Business 

“True not all advertising pays, 
but it works when men _ under- 
stand and know how to use it. 
Thousands of businessmen and a 
million users of classified are 
making it work. How can anyone 
say advertising won’t work, when 
all over America it is working?... 

“The newspaper is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world 
today. 

“It influences the spending of 
more consumer dollars than ALL 
other media combined. It has 
more effect on WHAT people will 
buy and WHERE they will buy 
it, than all other media. 

“There are just three sources to 
get more business. I call it the 
“Want Ad Triangle-—More Ads— 
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Bigger Ads— More Advertisers! 
Here are five points enabling you 
to cover this triangle: (1) Pub- 
lisher support, (2) Well organized, 
well printed Classified page, (3) 
Good rate card, (4) Well trained 
sales staff, (5) Good working 
tools. If you have these five 
things you can develop a profit- 
able volume of Classified. 

“Most publishers recognize the 
value of Classified. As an asset 
to the paper, for circulation value 
and as a source of revenue and 
profit. Some underestimate its po- 
tentials. They fail to recognize 
that greater investments in time, 
effort and money result in huge 
dividends. Some, tied to tradi- 
tion, will not modernize their 
thinking policies or practices. 

“Publishers should have greater 
faith in Classified growth and in- 
crease their interest and support. 
Then increase their demands and 
insist on action and results. 

Make It Easy to Read 

“Classified should be easy to 
read. Headings easy to find. Re- 
lated classifications should be 
grouped. Display type is permis- 
sible. You sell more space and 
add to productiveness. The page 
is not so flat or monotonous. 

“The rate card must produce 
a satisfactory average rate and be 
reasonably fair and equitable to 
all advertisers. Designed to ulti- 
mately lower the cost of news- 
paper advertising, each individual 
rate must be justifiable and jn- 
duce volume. 

“If you can devise a card that 
will lower your cost 10c, you can 
sell space for 8c less and still be 
2c better off than you were be- 
fore. Rates do not chase business 
away. The 1 line for $1 idea is 
supposed to bring back $5 articles 
for sale. Check your records. See 
if you ever carried any such busi- 
ness at lower rates. You can’t 
lose business you never had. 

So Much for So Little 


“When an advertiser complains 
of the cost of a little 2-line ad 
explain the number of 2-line ads 
you print and distribute for him 
in a single day. Where can he get 
that many printed by a printer 
at such little cost? 

“I have a thorough conviction 
on proper training of sales staffs. 
Be sure they know the art of 
advertising, the art of selling. 
This will add more linage, more 
revenue, more profit than any- 
thing else you can do. 

“Take an average ad of four 
lines and four times as an aver- 
age insertion. If your salesmen 
can sell the advertiser one more 


line and one more day, your 
newspaper would increase its rev- 
enue 56%. Your Classified page 
is the biggest market place in 
America, but we haven't been sell- 
ing it that way. 

“We need to know more, un- 
derstand more about advertising. 
We must learn to sell it more 
intelligently, more effectively. Un- 
derstand it well enough to know 
HOW to make it work. If we 
know how to sell it right, it will 
STAY sold and will GROW in 
volume.” 

*“ Harry Gwaltney speaks from 
years of practical newspaper ad- 
vertising experience. We would do 
well to check our. operation 
against the points he has made. 

Let’s strive to increase the pub- 
lisher cooperation we now enjoy. 
Seek further appreciation and co- 
operation for the goals we have 
set. Look over your section. Can 
you improve the service features 
for readers, for advertisers? 

Mail your rate card to a dozen 
other CAM’s. Ask them to sub- 
mit three different style ads and 
see if they can quote the exact 
charge. Then, study it yourself. 
Does it produce a good average 
rate? Are the rates fair and equi- 
table? Does it encourage volume 
with good dollar profit? 

Think About Your Staff 


Give some thought to your staff 
members. Are you satisfied they 
are all properly trained and truly 
represent your newspaper? Do 
they really understand how to ef- 
fectively plan and sell and know 
how to make advertising work? 
Bear in mind, with changing con- 
ditions our staff faces changes in 
effective selling. That is why 
many large metropolitan newspa- 
pers have their training room in 
action throughout the year. All 
staff members, no matter how 
many years of experience, take 
their turn in routine for re-train- 
ing. 

CAMs are facing a challenge as 
we start the new Fall season. All 
of us can remember the diffi- 
culties faced during the last war. 
We were successful in replacing 
a good volume of the loss in 
major classifications. Now comes 
the time to meet a similar situa- 
tion. An appraisal of our respect- 





HOO! 


Don’t cry if you didn’t make 
the grade with this leading ac- 
count. Find out how you can 
get your share of the millions 


of dollars spent in newspapers. 


See Pages 64 and 65 


tive departments and our opera- 
tion should be the first order of 
business. 


Classified Course 
In Journalism Schools 

Classified has gained its right- 
ful rank among other advertising 
media, but there is one weak link 
in the chain of accomplishment, 
The classrooms of our colleges 
and universities, from which come 
the advertising leaders of tomor- 
row, fail to convey the genuine 
importance of Classified advertis- 
ing. 

Robert Witte, CAM, Minne- 
apolis Star & Tribune, offered this 
challenge to the new ANCAM 
Education Committee in turning 
over the chairmanship. Their pur- 
pose is to create better relation- 
ships and develop complete under- 
standing between schools of jour- 
nalism and the Classified advertis- 
ing departments of newspapers. 

This year the committee ar- 
ranged a contact list of 54 accred- 
ited schools of journalism and 
seven principal non-affiliated 
schools. They have been informed 
of the ANCAM intentions and 
invited to solicit the assistance of 
ANCAM in setting up lectures 
on Classified, acquiring books and 
literature and direct answers to 
questions. 


Classified PR Program 
Deserves Support 


Under ANCAM leadership, a 
Public Relations campaign aims 
to acquaint students, civic clubs 
and the public on the value of 
Want Ads in many cities and 
communities. 


Publishers and CAMs are urged 
to appreciate the value of purpose 
behind this undertaking and to 
participate wholeheartedly. The 
report of the ANCAM Chairman, 
Les Jenkins, Seattle (Wash.) 
Times, illustrates the effective 
work being done and continuing. 

Classified Managers are wel- 
comed speakers on the programs 
of community groups. They 
should solicit speaking engage- 
ments. Not only does Classified 
provide a human interest subject, 
but it gives him public recogni- 
tion among business people. 
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MR. AND MRS. J. L. LANGLEY of Fond du Lac probably never 
think of themselves as the kind of people who make America tick 
—but they are. Mr. Langley is an insurance claim adjuster, 
a civic-minded taxpayer, a good provider for his family 


THESE ARE THE 
PEOPLE WE TREASURE 


You know that you are appreciated as a customer. We appreciate 
the Langleys and millions of other customers of ours. We treasure 
them—and one reason why is that we have to work hard to get 
them and hold them. 

Hardly any business is more competitive than the one we’re in. 
Americans can buy petroleum products from thousands of separate 
companies, from a quarter of a million service stations. 

That’s why Standard Oil is careful in selecting the many thou- 
sands of independent service station dealers who sell our products 
to you. All of them, by the way, are men who had a chance to look 





Mrs. Langley keeps the home for her husband and two daugh- 
ters, yet finds time for useful community service. You'd be glad 
to have the Langleys as friends—and we're proud that they 
have been customers for Standard Oil products for many years. 


over the field and who decided that Standard is the company they 
want to do business with. 

Our training programs aim to help our dealers serve you better. 
Their stations are located where it will be as handy as possible for 
you to buy. And we make fine products for them to sell. 

One reason why we can make better products more econom- 
ically, and make them more readily available, is that Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies are an integrated organization. Our 
46,700 employees work together to find crude oil, transport it, 
refine it into more than 2,000 useful products and distribute those 
products for sale. 

The quality petroleum products you find at the Standard oval 
torch sign have been well established favorites for years. For ex- 
ample, more of you buy RED Crown Gasoline than any other brand. 
In a competitive business like ours, this is something to be proud of. 
We treasure you as a customer, and work to hold your confidence. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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STANDARD 





€. L. LINSCOMB, a member of one of our drilling 
crews, is one of our 46,700 employees—drillers, 
transportation workers, refiners and marketers— 
who work together from the ground up to keep our 
thousands of independent dealers and you supplied 
with quality petroleum products. 
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RALEIGH C. HALL of Independence, Missouri, works 
at our Sugar Creek refinery Like all our employees, 
he has back of him a big investment in tools and 
equipment, to help him earn a good living and to 
produce more for you. This is made possible by the 
investment of our 96,800 owners. 


H. L. BRUMMER, center, and C. R. Waldroff, right, are 
partners in the service station business in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. They and thousands of other independ- 
ent dealers treasure you as customers just as we do. 
They depend on your patronage, as we do, to grow 
and prosper. 
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In Chicago, everybody will want to see... 
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... these new Linotype developments 


(at the Sixth National Graphic Arts Exposition) 





B the new COMET “100’— the fast dual-purpose Linotype 
> the new MLCo. Quadder (for installation on practically all outstanding line-casting machines) 


> the new LINOFILM, a Linotype photo-composing machine ( 
Be sure you see them, first booth on the right— Booth 282. Chicago, September 11-23! . 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Set in Spartan Black and Medium; Gothics No. 18 and 20 






















LORAIN DECISION 


IF THE Lorain (O.) Journal, which indulged 

in advertising practices no other newspaper 
would follow, could have been found guilty of 
violating the anti-trust laws and punished 
forthwith and then have that decision rest by 
itself as an isolated and unusual case—that 
would be one thing. 

However, the Lorain Journal has been 
found guilty in an opinion that is going to set 
a precedent and open the doors for further 
government action against advertising and 
editorial practices—that’s an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. 

There is little doubt the Lorain paper pur- 
sued advertising policies designed to injure 
its radio competitor. We, like all respon- 
sible newspapers, do not condone such prac- 
tices. But this cannot be boiled down to a 
pure case of anti-trust violation without any 
consideration for the protection of the First 
Amendment. 

Unfortunately, “freedom of the press” has 
been cried out too often against measures 
that did not encroach at all. And, unfortu- 
nately, in many cases where “freedom of the 
press” was involved the defenders—we, the 
ANPA, and others—were placed in the posi- 
tion of defending practices which were re- 
pugnant to most newspapers. As a result, 
the “freedom of the press” issue has be- 
come timeworn and unpopular and many 
newspapers lean over backward to avoid 
seeking the protection of the First Amend- 
ment in anything but obvious cases. 

It is so in the Lorain case. Here again, 
we must warn that Judge Freed’s decision 
will be used as a precedent for further ac- 
tion against newspapers leading to controls 
over advertising, and eventually editorial, 
material. 

Some of our newspaper friends have ac- 
cused us of seeing things under the bed in 
this case. We don’t think so. Let’s examine 
the “injunctive relief’ Judge Freed is going 
to give the government. 

The injunction order has not been pre- 
pared yet but it can be supposed that it will 
restrain the Journal from refusing advertis- 
ing of any merchant purely on the ground 
it is placed also with the local radio station. 
Any time in the future that an advertiser's 
copy is rejected, for any reason, he can run 
to the courts for so-called “relief” under 
the injunction. 

That places the courts, and the govern- 
ment, squarely in the business of deciding 
what advertising this newspaper should or 
should not be forced to publish. With the 
precedent established for one newspaper all 
newspapers will fall under the same compul- 
sion. 

Then some radio station will complain to 
the court that the local newspaper does not 
publish its weekly log listing and the news- 
paper declines to accept it as advertising. 
Will the court tell the newspaper it has to 
accept that advertising because it is dis- 
criminating against a competitor if it doesn’t? 
Will that not be telling newspapers what ad- 
vertising it must accept? And with radio 
logs established as an editorial feature in 
many places, will not that be getting danger- 
ously near to telling newspapers what edi- 
torial matter it should publish? 

You tell us! ~ 

Much as we dislike 


what the Lorain 
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Oh that my words were now written! Oh 
that they were printed in a book! That they 
were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock for ever!—Job, XIX; 23, 24. 





Journal has done we must agree with its 
publisher that “the question of what ap- 
pears in a newspaper’s columns still is 
one to be decided by the publishers—that a 
newspaper may accept or reject material as 
it sees fit, regardless whether the material 
is advertising or news matter.” 

When we stray from that principle, when 
others obtain the power to tell publishers 
what must appear in their newspaper col- 
umns, the First Amendment will have been 
rescinded for good. The Lorain decision is 
a step in that direction. 

We trust the Supreme Court will examine 
more thoroughly the principles involved. 


ANOTHER SUSPENSION 


“PRESENT costs make this decision neces- 
sary.” 

With that the Oakland (Calif.) Post-En- 
quirer suddenly closed its doors. 

Another newspaper added to the list of 
those forced to suspend publication, merge. 
or curtail editions because of excessive costs. 

To mention only the big ones: since the 
first of the year New York has one less 
daily; so have Birmingham, San Diego and 
Oakland; Atlanta has one less Sunday 
paper; two “all-day” papers in Chicago and 
Los Angeles curtailed editions. 

There will be more added to the list be- 
fore the year is out. 

For a while six months ago it looked as 
if newspapers were going to be able to 
“hold the line” against further wage in- 
creases. But they failed and the fourth or 
fifth, or whichever “round” this will be, is 
now underway. Publishers are going to have 
a difficult job resisting it when automobile 
manufacturers voluntarily open contracts to 
grant further increases in order to gain a 
competitive advantage in the labor market. 

The inflationary forces thus are set to work 
in our whole economy. 

There would have been a lot more news- 
papers on that list by now if a threatened 
and seriously considered newsprint price in- 
crease had not been forestalled back in June. 
Nevertheless the high price of newsprint is 
having its toll and it may become worse as 
newspapers that want additional tonnage are 
forced to pay $175 per ton and more in the 
open market. 

It cannot be repeated too often that high 
costs are gradually strangling U. S. newspa- 
pers. The evidence is becoming unmistak- 
able as this year goes by for both labor and 
newsprint manufacturer to study the part 
each is playing in it. 
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GUILD’S NEWSPAPER 


WE WOULD like to wish the American 

Newspaper Guild all kinds of success jp 
its plan to start new newspapers around the 
country. But we are afraid it is doomed to 
failure, especially in its present conception, 

The Guild visualizes a working capital of 
$1,000,000 subscribed by 10 to 30 unions 
of which the Guild will put up $50,000. That 
is only a drop in the bucket compared to the 
financing that will be needed in any moder- 
ate-sized American city, as the Guild will 
find out. The International Typographical 
Union has already poured half a_ million 
down the rat hole in similar ventures ip 
very small cities—and it hasn’t got a thing 
to show for it. 

Furthermore, can you imagine 10, 20 ur 
30 different unions agreeing on who is going 
to be publisher of the paper and therefore 
guardian of their own respective invest- 
ments? 

However, should we be proven wrong and 
should such a newspaper become a success, 
more power to the Guild and its union asso- 
ciates. We would like to see more and more 
successful daily newspapers. 

The only recommendation we would make 
in such an eventuality would be that the 
publisher, business manager, advertising and 
circulation managers of the paper, with their 
experience in the publishing field and under- 
standing of management’s problems, should 
act as union negotiators or as advisors to 
union negotiating committees for every union 
in the newspaper plant. 


MacARTHUR GAG 


THERE is but one voice on American for- 

eign policy and that is the voice of the 
President. Thus did the White House para- 
phrase Harry Truman’s reason for ordering 
suppression of General MacArthur’s §state- 
ment on Formosa. 

That may be true to a certain extent but 
Americans, whether in military or civilian 
government employ, have always spoken 
their minds and rarely have they _ been 
slapped by the President as was MacArthur 
and Navy Secretary Matthews recently. 

The President with his advisors may set 
foreign policy but certainly the American 
people are entitled to hear the opinions of 
informed people such as General MacAr- 
thur and Secretary Matthews. 

The President assumed an _ unbecoming 
dictator-tinge when he revealed his disin- 
clination to tolerate the opinions of others. 


DOUBLE BILLING 


THE Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation of the Carolinas has condemned 
the practice of “double billing’ on coopera- 
tive advertising—something that should have 
been done long ago by every ad group. 

Apparently this practice has become some- 
what widespread among small dailies in re- 
cent months. It involves the mewspaper 
giving the retailer two bills for his coopera- 
tive advertising: he pays the one at the lower 
rate and sends on the one for the higher 
rate to the national manufacturer. 

The Carolina admen point out this is not 
only dishonest but fraudulent. We join them 
in warning all newspaper advertising men to 
guard against participating in such devices. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


H. DwiGHT KING, since 1939 





editor and part owner of the 
Kearney (Neb.) Hub, has as- 
sumed the edi- 
torship of the 


New Kensington 
(Pa.) Daily Dis- 
patch. It was 
announced that 
Mr. KING has 
purchased a sub- 
stantial part of 
the Dispatch in 
association with 
Don M. bt 
soN, Dispatc 
general manager, King 

and Mr. AND Mrs. ALFRED G. 
Hu of the Chester (Pa.) Times, 
who assumed control of the Dis- 
patch from MATTHEW and JOHN 
ENDEAN on July 1. James A. 
SMITH continues as managing edi- 
tor. Mr. KinGc formerly was 
managing editor of the Manhat- 
tan (Kan.) Mercury. 

HuGH BAUMBERGER, former 
manager of advertising sales and 
promotion for Southern Califor- 
nia Associated 
Newspapers, has 
become publish- 
er of the Bur- 
bank (Calif.) 
Daily Review, 
purchased by 
SCAN last May 1, 
CARROLL W. ParR- 
CHER, who has 
been temporary 
publisher, will re- 
turn to full-time 
duties as publish- 
er of the Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press, also a member of the SCAN 
group. MR. BAUMBERGER began 
as a carrier for the Denver 
(Colo.) Post and later served in 
various capacities with the Salt 
Lake (Utah) Tribune, Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times and the California 
Newspaper Publishers Associatjon. 
He had served as advertising ex- 
ecutive with the Culver City (Cal- 
if.) Star-News and the Santa 
Monica (Calif.) Outlook. He is 
a former president of the Cali- 
fornia Advertising Managers As- 
sociation, Southern Section. 

Prevost A. COULTER, who has 
been executive editor of the Du- 
luth (Minn.) News-Tribune and 
Herald, has been named vicepresi- 
dent and general manager of 
WDSM. 

JoHN L. MEYER, secretary-em- 
eritus of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, and Mrs. MEYER 
have moved from San Diego, Cal- 
if,, to Madison, Wis., where they 
lived prior to the Inland office be- 
ing moved to Chicago. 

H. R. CHANDLER, editor for 20 
years of the Barbourville (Ky.) 
Advocate, has taken three months 
leave of absence for a trip to 
California. On return, he will be- 
come president of the publishing 
firm. CrciL Witson has been 





Baumberger 





appointed the managing editor. 
WaLpo E. CLARKE, New Lon- 
don, Conn., civic leader and an 
advisor to the Governor’s Steel 
Mill Committee, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Day 
Trust, which holds stock in the 
Day Publishing Co., publishers 
of the New London Evening Day. 
LLoyp Mappock has been ap- 
pointed publisher of the Hayward 
(Calif.) Journal, it is announced 
by GALEN Drury of Oakland, 
Calif., new majority stockholder. 
Don KEENE, co-publisher, Or- 
land (Calif.) Unit, is the new 
president of the Mid-Valley Unit, 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, succeeding the late 
A. H. WEIBEL, editor of the Chico 
(Calif.) Enterprise-Record. 





On the Business Side 





JOHN W. GRAHAM, general man- 
ager of the West Virginia News- 
paper Publishing Co., Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is confined to his 
home, suffering from __ injuries 
caused by a recent automobile ac- 
cident. 

ROBERT R. RENNICH, 19, is the 
first Cincinnati (O.) Times-Star 
employe to enlist in the armed 
forces in the Korean war. Mr. 
RENNICH, a merchandising ser- 
vice representative with the gen- 
eral advertising department, joined 
the Times-Star in 1949 and will 
report at the San Diego (Calif.) 
Navy Training Base. 

CHARLES T. PATTEN, advertising 
manager of the Santa Fe (N. M.) 
New Mexican for the last 18 
months, has been appointed vice- 
president and business manager. 
He will continue in the post as 
ad manager. 

WILLIAM C. Bass, display ad- 
vertising salesman on the Santa 
Fe (N. M.) New Mexican, has 
been promoted to display adver- 


tising manager, and PRESTON E. 
THISTLE, display advertising sales- 
man, to national advertising man- 
ager. 

U. JosepH Brown, formerly 
promotion manager of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World and Tribune, has 
joined the pro- 
motion depart- 
ment of the De- 
troit (Mich.) 
News. MR. 
Brown formerly 
was _ associated 
with the promo- 
tion department 
of the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) 
Publishing Co. 

CHARLES L. 
HEALY is being 





Brown 
transferred by O’Mara & Orms- 


bee, Inc., newspaper representa- 
tives, from their Detroit office to 
their Chicago office, where he will 
take up new and more responsible 
duties. Mr. HEaLy, formerly with 
the Chicago Herald-American, is 
being replaced by RosBerT A. 
JoBsON, who has been transferred 
from the New York sales staff. 

Don CLARK, advertising man- 
ager of the Juneau (Alaska) Daily 
Alaska Empire, and Mrs. CLARK 
have announced the birth of a 
daughter, KIMERLY Joyce, with 
copies of a cleverly conceived 
“paid advertisement” by Clark 
Enterprises. 

JosEPH BARRY, member of the 
Circleville (O.) Courier advertis- 
ing staff, has left for active duty 
with the Naval Reserves. Mr. 
Barry had previously worked for 
the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle Star 
and the Bloomington (Ind.) Daily 
Herald. 

Bos FRENCH has rejoined the 
local display sales force of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News af- 
ter a two-months’ absence. 

WittiAaM K. Topp, Rockford 

(Continued on page 42) 
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rs how to stretch 


by Inez Cooke 
With soaring food costs, 
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your homemaker-readers will 
welcome Inez Cooke's practi- 
cal advice on transforming 
the abundant, less-expensive 
foods into tasty, nourishing 
meals. Send for samples— 
see how this 1]-colum#, 6- 
times-weekly illustrated 
panel will build big reader- 
interest for you! 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


aclicale__ 


211 W. Wacker Drive 
Harry B. Boker, General Manager 





Your food costs will take a 
marked dip if you have fish 
often. Add high style to 
fried fish with piquant 
sauce made by mixing a 
quarter cup thick condi- 
ment sauce with two-thirds 
cup mayonnaise or salad 
dressing. 





Wire for proofs today! 








— and now we take 
you to a training 
camp in Mexico... 


HEY, IT’S 
GORDO! 





He’s getting in “shape” 
for the “rassling” match 
of the century... 


HIGHER! youre 
ONLY UP TO YOUR 
FIRST cHins 

‘ 
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. - » under the direction 
of “Flying Mare” Mitzi, 
Gordo’s latest heartthrob 
and backache! 


But who’s he going to 
“rassle”? That's the 
BEEG question in this 
hilarious new GORDO 


continuity! 





GORDO is enjoyed by 
millions daily and Sun- 
day in over 150 newspa- 
pers! 
WIRE FOR SAMPLES 
AND RATE 


UNITED FEATURES 


220 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y 
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(Ill.) Morning Star and Register- 
Republic circulation manager, and 
Mrs. Topp are parents of a son, 
KENNETH, Jr., born Aug. 29. The 
new arrival has two sisters and 
E. KENNETH Topp, general man- 
ager of the Rockford Newspapers, 
is his grandfather. 

KATHLEEN Evans, who has re- 
turned to Portland from Hono- 
lulu. where she was graduated 
from the University, has joined 
the classified advertising staff of 
the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 
Her father is bull-dog editor of 
the Portland Journal. 

Juby THOMPSON, 
TROYER THOMPSON, 
director of the 
Astorian-Budget, 
advertising 
newspaper. 


daughter of 
advertising 
Astoria (Ore.) 
has joined the 
department of that 
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Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; Adver- 
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Registered. Contents copyrighted 1950. 
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THoMas’ BARRETT, _ personnel 
manager, Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant, and a major in the Connecti- 


cut National Guard, has been 
called to active service. 
PHILIP TROWBRIDGE and Ep- 


WARD CLEMENS have joined the 
advertising department staff, Hart- 
ford Times. 

WILLis EvANs, manager of the 
Columbus (O.) bureau of the 
United Press, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of Ohio 
manager for the U.P. He joined 
the organization 20 years ago as 
a cowboy. 

JosEH BREEZE, formerly with 
the Omaha (Neb.) World Herald, 
has been named director of sales 
on the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner. 





In the Editorial Rooms 








GILBERT HAMMOND, formerly 
slot man at the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch, has joined the staff of the 
Jamestown, (N. Y.) Sun. Mr. 
HAMMOND previously had worked 
for the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can for seven years, for the New 
York World-Telegram, and served 
as war correspondent for the 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler. 

Hoke Norris, has left the city 
staff of the Winston-Salem (N.C.) 
Journal for Harvard University, 
where he will begin work on a 
year of study as a Nieman Fel- 
low. Rixte HUNTER has returned 
to the Journal’s city staff after 
six months’ leave of absence. 

FRANCIS CLINGMAN has _re- 
turned to his duties as city editor 
of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal after undergoing an op- 
eration. 

JosEpH E. Howel., 41 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune's 
capital correspondent 
years and wide- 
ly known Okla- 
homa political 
expert, is quit- 
ting to teach jour- 
nalism at the 
University of 
Michigan, of 
which he is a 
graduate. MR. 
HOWELL began 
as a newspaper- 
boy in 1920 and 


the 
state 
for 
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made his way up Howell 
through the circulation depart- 
ment as district manager. He 


started with the Tribune news- 
room in 1932 and covered police, 
city hall, the business desk and 
finally went on to the Capitol. 

Barry BisHop, Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News correspondent in 
Mexico City, is on a two-week 
tour of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Nicaragua with a 
group of Mexican officials. 

CLIFF BALDOWSKI, 32-year-old 
cartoonist, has joined the staff of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

JaMEs E. BARRICKMAN, former 
writer on the Middlesboro (Ky.) 
Three States and the Pineville 
(Ky.) Sun, has joined the Army. 





Ge 





“Pm not an accredited war correspondent, but I’ve sold stuff to the 


Sun-Herald at space rates! 
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SaM COHEN, sports editor of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald, 
was honored at a testimonial din- 
ner at the Waverly Inn, Chesire, 
Conn., by friends to mark his 25 
years in sports writing. 

ALBERT I. PRINCE, aviation 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has been appointed to the 
vicechairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of 
the Aviation Writers Association. 

ARTHUR B. MCGINLEY, sports 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has been elected president 
of one of Connecticut’s oldest so- 
cial organizations, the Crocodile 
Club. Speakers at the club’s re- 
cent 64th annual meeting includ- 
ed Francis S. Murpuy, publisher 
of the Times, and James L. Mc- 
Govern, associate editor of the 
Bridgeport Post and Telegram. 

ROGER BupROW, ex-business edi- 
tor of the Jndianapolis (Ind.) 
News, is the new managing editor 
of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, suc- 
ceeding c. 
STEWART, who 
has resigned to 
become editor of 
the Redondo 
Beach (Calif.) 
Daily Breeze. 
Mr. Buprow is 
a former _ busi- 
ness editor of 
the Indianapolis 
Times and a former editor of two 
weeklies in Michigan. 

Jim ReEyYNOLDs, formerly of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) bureau of the 
United Press, has been trans- 
ferred to the U. P.’s Albany 
(N. Y.) bureau. 

Don CarRTER, city Hall report- 
er for the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
has been promoted from captain 
to major in the Organized Re- 
serve Corps of the Army. 


S. 





Budrow 


Dick Rapp, sports editor of 
the Glasgow (Ky.) Evening Jour- 
nal, has enlisted in the Navy. 

FRANCES DEWBERRY, formerly 
a reporter in the Burbank bureau 
of the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times, is now handling 
publicity for the San Fernando 
Valley division of the Los An- 
geles Community Chest. 

Miss Doris MINNEY, formerly 
of the Akron (O.) Beacon Jour- 


nal and the McCook (Neb.) 
Daily Gazette, has become a staff 
writer for the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Journal. 


Dix Winston, 25, has joined 
the Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat 
as reporter and feature writer. He 
is a recent graduate of Murray 
State College in Kentucky. 

PaRKE Rouse, Jr., formerly 
state capitol reporter and _ later 
Sunday editor of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times Dispatch, and now 
director of public relations for 
the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, has been named pub- 
licity director for the Mid-At- 
lantic Region of the National As- 
sociation of Travel Officials by 
CHARLES PARKER, NATO regional 
chairman and director of adver- 
tising for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Conservation and 
Development. 

Jack Lait, editor of the New 
York Daily Mirror, is working on 
another “Confidential” book, this 
one dealing with Washington, 
D. C. Similar “inside” books 
about New York and Chicago 
have been written by Mr. Lam 
and Lee Mortimer, Mirror night 
club columnist. 

Bruce Munn, chief of the United 
Press staff covering the United Na- 
tions at Lake Success, became a 
father for the first time on Aug. 
14. A daughter, Marion Bruce 
Munn, was born at Mary Immacu- 
late Hospital, Jamaica. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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from the July 29 issue of 








and good business for advertisers 
in New England Newspapers 








BUSINESS 





MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 


VERMONT — Barre Times (E), 
Bennington Banner (E), Burling- 
ton Frae Press (M). 


MASSACH USETTS—Boston Globe 
(M&E), Boston Globe (S), Bos- 
ton Post (M), Boston Post (S), 
Boston Record & American (M&E), 
Boston Sunday Advertiser (S), 
Brockton Enterprise & Times (E), 
Cape Cod Standard-Times, Hyannis 
(E), Fall River Herald News (E), 
Fitchburg Sentinel (E£), Gardner 
News (E), Haverhill Gazette (E), 
Lawrence Eagie-Tribune (M&E), 
Lynn item (E), New Bedford 
Sunday Standard-Times (S), New 
Bedford Standard-Times (E), 
North Adams Transcript (€), 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (€). 
Taunton Gazette (E), Waltham 
News Tribune (E), Worcester 
Telegram and Evening Gazette 
(M&E), Worcester Sunday Tele- 
gram (S) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Concord 
Monitor-Patriot (E), New Hamp- 
shire Morning Union and Man- 
chester Evening Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times (E), 
Providence Bulletin (E), Provi- 
dence Journal (M), Providence 
Journal (S), Woensecket Call (E). 


CONNECTICUT — Ansonia Sen- 
tinel (E), Bridgeport Post (S), 
Brigeport Post-Telegram (M&E), 
Bristol Press (E), Danbury News- 
Times (E), Hartford Courant (M), 
Hartford Courant (S), Hartford 
Times (E), Meriden Record- 
Journal (M&E), New Britain 
Herald (E), New Haven Register 
(E&S), New Lendon Day (E), 
Norwich Bulletin and Record 
(M&E), Torrington Register (E). 
Waterbury Republican & Amer- 
ican (M&E), Waterbury Repub- 
liean (M&S). 


sell New England with Newspapers 
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Front-Page Korea News 
Hits Back-Page Comics 


By Jane McMaster 


CARTOONIST MILT CANIFF, never 
exactly disinterested in the gun- 
shots ringing round the world, re- 
cently made a tough decision. For 
better or worse, he will move Steve 
Canyon of his CHICAGO SUN-TIMES- 
KING FEATURES strip into the 
fringe of Korean fire. The flying 
hero will appear as an Air Force 
major in charge of a _ near-by 
island Oct. 18, after an offstage 
change into uniform. 

The Korean War will be labeled 
merely “the war” in the forth- 
coming continuity—and front-line 
participants will come into the 
reader’s ken as they ply to and 
from the main fighting. 

Knotty Problems in the Pines 

Mr. Caniff, whose “Terry and 
the Pirates” for CHICAGO TRIBUNE- 
New York NEws syndicate, took 
a military turn during World War 
II, will be dead serious on insignia, 
uniforms, etc., again. And despite 
a big Air Force file, and the col- 
lection of Kprean miscellany since 
the shooting started, the cartoonist 
expects to be confronted with 
some posers in the wee hours of 
the morning. Both writer and 
artist for the strip—he has one 
assistant who does the inking—he 
has found that knotty problems 
arise late at his New City, N. Y.., 
studio when he’s still working but 
nobody else much is. 

Like the time he was puzzled 
about the branch of service in 
which Lord Mountbatten’s chauf- 
feur would likely be. (Arthur 
Fletcher Pratt, who’s written a lot 
about the services, turned out to 
be awake and informed.) 

Another poser about Navy sa- 
luting at a foreign post command- 
ed by the Army brought a reply 
from a retired Admiral in New 
City: “The Navy, sir, would not 
return the salute.” (The Admiral 
later softened and said if the 
Army were in command, the 
Navy might, after all.) 

A Haverstraw, N. Y., druggist 
once came through, at about 3 a.m. 
with non-military intelligence on 
how much cyanide it would take to 
kill a man. 

But the possible repetition of 
such plot problems was as nothing 
compared to the over-all gravity 
of whether or not Steve should 
don uniform. 

“I had to wait to see which way 
the cat was going to jump,” says 
Mr. Caniff. “I had to decide 
whether it would be good for a 
long time and would warrant pub- 
lic interest. 

“My conclusion was that there 
will be warring or at least a con- 
tinuance of the military establish- 
ment—for the rest of our natural 
lives. You don’t use a crystal ball 
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—you just figure out how long it 
takes to fly anywhere. I believe we 
will have to live in an armed 
camp. 

Activity on China Coast 

“I have invented combat for the 
strip that will be on the fringe. 
There will be a lot of activity on 
the China coast for a long, long 
time—unless they kick us out— 
and then we will start fighting in 
Seattle.” 

As an accomplished public 
pulse feeler, Mr. Caniff realized 
soon after he started “Steve Can- 
yon” on Jan. 13, 1947, that people 
were fed up with war talk. The 
cartoonist eased out of the war— 
“but found the new one staring us 
in the face,” he says. He shifted 
the scene from Latin America, to 
U. S. A., to North Africa, to the 
Middle East, and eventually, in 
September, 1948, into the Asiatic 
area. That realm of “active tra- 
vail” (a good panorama against 
which to throw adventure scenes, 
says Mr. Caniff) and a puppet 
government has been his locale 
since. 

Quizzed about any possible lit- 
erary dilemma if our government 
had switched its policy and recog- 
nized the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment, Mr. Caniff countered: 
“I have never supported the Na- 
tionalists. I have only spoken 
nastily about the puppet govern- 
ment. The strip would just have 
been the point of view of anybody 
who found themselves behind the 
lines of the puppet government.” 

In Kickoff Position 

But whether treading on risky 
ground previously or not, “Steve 
Canyon” was in excellent kick-off 
position for the Korean War. The 
cartoonist had taken another step 
to make Steve a ready war candi- 
date. When he was formulating 
the. strip, Mr. Caniff decided to 
follow Author Sinclair Lewis’ plan 
of detailing the background of his 
chief character. And it seemed ad- 
vantageous for the adventure hero 
to have a war record. So, with 
the help of the Air Force, War 
Department AGO Form 66 was 
filled out for “Stevenson Burton 
Canyon.” Real serial number: 
AO 041044. In case you're inter- 
ested, Steve is officially qualified in 
45 cal. pistol and carbine M-1 and 
in WW II, got a purple heart, a 
DFC, six overseas bars and a 
Presidential citation, no less. 

Mr. Caniff feels the military 
overtones will definitely have en- 
tertainment value. “It will be en- 
tertained because it’s news again,” 
says Mr. Caniff. “It was a tenet of 
Captain Joe Patterson (late head 
of the CnHicaGco TRIBUNE-NEW 
York News SYNDICATE) to have 





the front page news reflected on 
the back page. The fact that he 
was right has been demonstrated 
over and over again. Take the suc- 
cess of Dick Tracy, for instance. 
And that came out of the gangster 
period.” 
Escapism Is Safe 

And what about escapism? “It’s 
escapism even if the story is about 
the war,” says Mr. Caniff. “Dur- 
ing the last war I had letters from 
soldiers saying, ‘I’m in China now, 
but I haven’t found the Dragon 
Lady.’” 

In other words, Mr. Caniff plays 
at General—and a bit more, too. 


Reporter Subs for Hoppy 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, Peoria (lIll.) 
Journal reporter subbing for Bill 
Boyd at the launching of the 
“Hopalong Cassidy” strip there, 
found youngsters sneering at the 
“fake” guns in his cowboy regalia. 
So he got the Journal police re- 
porter to borrow two pearl-han- 
dled 45’s from the PD. Result: 
he was mobbed by _ children 
anxious for pictures of Hoppy he 
was distributing and for a look at 
a “cowboy.” 

A helicopter also figured in the 
promotion of the strip at the 
“Heart of Illinois” fair. 


New Syndicate Formed 

NewLy formed Fun FEa- 
TRES SYNDICATE, 1311 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, will special- 
ize in the one- and two-column 
humorous type of material, ac- 
cording to Editor F. H. Phillips. 

Origiaal offering (Sept. 30 re- 
lease) is a four-column gag car- 
toon strip, “Dizzy Daze,” by Mr. 
Phillips. 


News and Notes 

NEA SERVICE recently offered a 
question-and-answer series: “You 
and the Service,” by Washington 
Staffer Douglas Larsen. Mr. Lar- 
sen conducted “Your GI Rights” 
following World War II. 


The arrival of a son—the firg 
child—to Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Spiegle on Aug. 29 coincided with 
the placing of Mr. Spiegle’s “Hop. 
along Cassidy” by MIRROR ENTpp. 
PRISES SYNDICATE, Los Angeles, jn 
its 150th newspaper. The son js 
Daniel Francis, Jr., the paper jg 
the Buenos Aires Clarin. 


N. Y. Times to Add 
Crossword Puzzle 


The addition by the New Yor 
Times Sept. 11 of its first daily 
crossword puzzle “is a move strict. 
ly within itself” and does not har. 
binger the use of other features 
such as comics, according to 
Assistant Managing Editor Turner 
Catledge. 

The new crossword, to run 
every day on the Book Page, will 
be edited by Mrs. Margaret Far. 
rar, who also edits the Sunday 
puzzle, but will not be as “tough” 
to work as the Sunday number, 
Mr. Catledge said. The puzzles 
will be largely based on the news 
in the Times and will be exclus- 
ive with the Times. 





150 Attend Wichita 
Publicity Workshop 


WicuiTa, Kan.—The first an- 
nual workshop of the Wichita 
Beacon attracted more than 150 
presidents and publicity chairmen 
of women’s clubs to a two-hour 
session Tuesday, Aug. 29. 

The workshop featured a panel 
discussion of the needs of news- 
papers and the newspaper point 
of view. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, women’s 
editor and head of the society 
department for the Beacon, or- 
ganized the workshop and was 
chairman. She was assisted by 
Max M. Levand, president, and 
Louis Levand, publisher, of the 
Beacon. 





Teen Talk & Throbs... 


Harold Teen is an institution, state of 
mind, fad and fashion foundry . 
the nation side car mottoes, collegiate 
hats, gedunk sundaes... has had more 
influence than Noah Webster on teen-age 


talk and thinking... 


Carl Ed 


Did time as a buggy trimmer, rivet heater, 
cub reporter, sports cartoonist . 
big break on the Chicago Tribune art staff, 
where he gave birth to his brainchild in 1919. 


.. got his 


.. gave 






Today Harold Teen is must reading among the biggest market of 
tomorrow’s customers, gets readers young and holds them, is a 
valuable franchise! For open territories, proofs, and prices, 


write Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 
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- Sept. 18 Release 
18 Powerful Installments 


ban \ HY I Know There is a God” is an Christianity locked in death battle. 
intimate story of the author’s Every true American will be thrilled and 
experiences, and the adventures of will cheer at Oursler’s slashing expose 
others, in finding faith and following it. of the unholy credo. 


It will reach the heart of every reader, ; , ae 
Here is a feature with dignity and 


and it is as timely as today’s head- , 
: 7 reverence, and with deep reader appeal. 


lines. ‘ . ‘ 
It will be a welcome relief and an in- 
Much of it is devoted to Oursler’s . spiring respite from the heavy and de- 
’ dramatic story of Communism and pressing news of the day. 
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‘Dear Boss’ Stuff Pays 
In Mutual News Show 


By Jerry Walker 


ABE SCHECHTER took a second 
look at his mail and that’s how an- 
other news show was born the 
other day in the newsroom of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

All that chatter in all those 
“Dear Boss” notes from the tape- 
toting newsmen in Korea made 
more “good radio” than Mr. 
Schechter wanted to see get lost 
in the office files. 

“Just a lot of swell chatter 
among newsmen; the kind of in- 
formal tidbits of news they never 
think about when they’re prepar- 
ing straight news reports,” ex- 
plained the MBS idea dynamo. 
“T’ve always said that the bull ses- 
sions the newspapermen have after 
they’ve filed their stories would 
make good listening for the gen- 
eral public. So that’s exactly what 
we’re doing now.” 

Preserved for Postwar 

Mr. Schechter rnade no secret of 
the fact that the networks gener- 
ally are casting around for all 
sorts of news-type shows to keep 
the time salesmen happy. “Korean 
War Roundup” was tossed into the 
MBS package as sponsor bait. Its 
title was changed to “War Front— 
Home Front” to keep it market- 
able even if the Korean activities 
ceased quickly. 

In a special Labor Day effort, 
the show had an_ 18,000-mile 
spread from Tokyo to Frankfurt 
(Germany) to New York, but 
usually the broadcast originates in 
the Korean theater of action as 
various newsmen gather ‘round the 
microphone and record give-and- 
take conversation with MBS key- 
men in New York. 

Major George Fielding Eliot, 
Mutual’s military analyst, frequent- 
ly draws out interesting anecdotes 
about the fighting in the K-war 
by chinning with any newsman 
who happens to be on deck, gen- 
erally one just back from the gook 
country for a brief respite at the 
Tokyo Press Club. 

The Little Things 

_The broadcast (aired Monday 
nights) gives the K-war corpsmen 
an opportunity to exchange greet- 
ings with fellow newsmen back in 
this country. J. B. McGeachy of 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, for 
instance, was cut into the chatter 
when Ross Munro, noted Canadian 
war correspondent, snatched a few 
moments from his regular writing 
chore to comment on the day’s 
doings. ‘ 

Mr. Schechter has found that 
the newsmen like to talk about the 
little things they omit from their 
filed dispatches, and the public 
likes the chatter. To make it 
even more interesting to the par- 
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ticipating newsmen, MBS sends 
each one a nice check or deposits 
it to his bank account here. 

The reporters’ own newspapers 
like the idea, too, for the publicity 
it gives them and for the pleasure 
it gives readers on hearing the 
voices of byliners. Thus one more 
success in radio-newspaper co- 
operation can be credited to Mr. 
Schechter, an old hand at break- 
ing down the barrier erected in 
the crystal set era. 

Mr. Schechter went so far as to 
say he has recent evidence that 
the old radio-newspaper “war” is 
over for good. In a city where 
there has been a strict taboo 
against reporter participation in ra- 
dio programs, all newspapers per- 
mitted staffers to conduct “Re- 
porters’ Roundup,” a second new 
Schechter venture which, in the 
words of Variety, had “a sock 
preem.” 

Newspaper Sponsorship 

With more than a score of news- 
papers sponsoring “Roundup” lo- 
cally, it has proved its early claim 
to being a news-making program. 
The format differs from that of 
other press interview shows (such 
as “Meet the Press,” which MBS 
dropped) in that it gives the man- 
in-the-street a chance to ask ques- 
tions. Each week listeners are in- 
vited to submit the questions they 
would like to put to the news 
personality announced as the guest 
for the following week. The ques- 
tions are combed and the best 
three are tossed into the hopper 
for the reporters on the show to 
use. Persons whose questions are 
popped get prizes. 

Everett Holles, an experienced 
newspaperman or _ international 
beats, conducts the “Roundup” in 
which the panel of reporters 
changes each week. Again, the 
participants get pay, and newspa- 
pers all around the country get a 
play in the introductory headlines 
which set the stage for the inter- 
view. 

“We believe in giving the news- 
papers a break on radio,” said Mr. 
Schechter. “Why shouldn’t we? 
There are 145 newspaper-affiliated 
stations on the MBS network.” 


CBS Is the Winner, 
But Situation Is Fluid 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING Sys- 
TEM appears to be the winner of 
the $150,000,000 royalty prize in 
the color television battle, but the 
situation is still fluid. 

Tentative approval given by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion this week to the CBS field 
sequential system only half-solved 
the color TV problem after four 


years of keen rivalry among the 
developers of several systems. 

A lot now depends upon how 
far the set manufacturers can, or 
are willing, to go in fulfillment of 
the FCC request for production of 
receivers capable of picking up 
both black-and-white and color 
telecasts. This is the “compatibilty” 
worry of the industry. 

FCC’s preliminary report — it 
left the door partly open for RCA, 
General Electric, DuMont and 
others to press their cases for all- 
electronic systems later this year— 
put the manufacturers on notice 
that if they continue to make only 
black-and-white receivers, the CBS 
color system will be made final 
within a very short time. 

Stanton Ready to Go 

Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS presi- 
dent, hailed this announcement 
with promise of 20-30 hours of 
color telecasts daily just as soon as 
the order is final. But Dr. Allen 
B. DuMont took the attitude that 
the Commission’s temporizing 
“agrees with our premise that color 
is not ready commercially.” And 
RCA declared it was confident that 
its all-electronic fully-compatible 
system will be approved eventu- 
ally. 

Commissioner Robert Jones, dis- 
senting on the delay phase of the 
FCC report, asserted “we have a 
color system that has long since 
passed the howling speaker and 
crystal-set stage. . . . All of the 
Commissioners have agreed that 
the field-sequential system is as 
good as black and white was in 
1941 when commercial standards 
were set.” 

Commissioner Freida Hennock 
expressed concern with the “moral 
obligation” of the FCC to insure 
that valuable programming service 
will continue for present set own- 
ers for a reasonable period—three 
to five years—without the necessity 
for making any expenditure to 
change their sets. 

7,000,000 Sets Out 

The FCC noted that CBS-color 
sets, with black-and-white recep- 
tion also, would cost $200 for a 
10-inch picture and $300 for a 
12%-inch picture, and converters 
for present sets would run $95 to 
$130. 

The immediate effect of the FCC 
report may be to slow down the 
fall and winter set advertising pro- 
grams which are going into high 
gear now. With the build up of 
big-name programming, the set 
manufacturers are pushing to ex- 
pand the audience as rapidly as 
possible. At latest count there 
were more than 7,000,000 sets in 
the 68 TV markets. 


FM Discontinued 


THe Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News discontinued its FM service 
on WFAA Sept. 1, and will sur- 
render its license. 

Martin B. Campbell, general 
manager of the radio station, 
pointed out that the FM operation 
had merely duplicated programs 
on WFAA-AM. 
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continued from page 42 





Capt. Joe Curtis, who writes 
a daily river lore column in the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, was honored last week 
on his 80th birthday. Fellow staff. 
ers gave him a television set. 

Dick WEsT, editorial writer of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
and ALLEN DUCKWORTH, News 
state editor, have been initiated as 
members of Dallas’ Bonehead 
Club, a downtown luncheon group, 

HERBERT L. ROTHRA has be- 
come Jamestown correspondent of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News, replacing FRANK BURNHaM, 
who has been recalled to active 
duty in the Air Force Reserve. 

JoHN TISDALL, a reporter for 
the Bristol (England) Evening 
World, has been in Bristol, Conn., 
for a 10-day visit to do a series 
of articles on the effect of the 
Korean War on the Connecticut 
city. 

GARDNER Morse, San _ Diego 
(Calif.) Union sports writer, is 
the first editorial employe of the 
Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 
called to military service since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. He 
will be replaced during his mili- 
tary leave by JoHN McDOonaLp, 
former editor and sports editor 
of the San Diego State College 
Aztec, a weekly. 

WESLEY HaAyDEN of the city 
staff of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Sentinel has been elected 
president of the Winston-Salem 
chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of American Business Clubs. 

Birt East, reporter on_ the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel 
and correspondent for EpDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, has been promoted 
from second to first lieutenant in 
the Army Organized _ Reserve 
Corps’ infantry branch. 

James A. Donovan, formerly 
with the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, has joined the Plant and 
Community Relations Department 
of Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

RALPH GARABEDIAN, formerly 
managing editor, Lodi (Calif.) 
News-Sentinel, is now editing the 
new San Joaquin Farm Journal, 
published at Stockton, Calif. 





MERRY-GO 


ROUND! 


Why get yourself dizzy trying 


to catch brass rings when 
there’s a sure way to get gold 
ones from the million-dollar 


newspaper spenders. 
See Pages 64 & 65 
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Tretick from Korea; 
Oldtimer Reminisces 


By James L. Collings 


THE WAR IN Korea has been 
called by many correspondents 
the dirtiest, most disorganized 
and troublesome war they have 
covered. With this Stan Tretick 
and George Gaylin, Acme pho- 
tographers, agree. 

They are both there now, and 
in the August issue of the White 
House News Photographer they 
tell of their woes and headaches. 
In spite of their problems, they— 
and others*—have bulldozed their 
way through and sent good pic- 
tures stateside. (*—others there 
include three more Acme men; 
four Associated Press-ers and 
four from INP.) 

“Right now,” reports Stan, a 
former Marine combat lensman, 
“Tm sitting in an old schoolhouse 
which the Eighth Army has taken 
over as a correspondents’ billet. 
When I first laid eyes on it, it 
looked like the last place in the 
world I would want to be. How- 
ever, after several trips up for- 
ward to make some combat ac- 
tion pictures, it began to look 
more like a palace each time. 

Burdened Hitchhikers 

“There is absolutely no means 
of transportation set up for the 
press, least of all the photogra- 
phers. You have to hitch a ride 
everywhere you want to go. 

“Maybe for a writer it isn’t too 

bad, for all he has to carry are 
his pencil and pad, plus water, 
but think of the equipment we 
have to carry! 
_ “And it’s hot, dusty and dry 
in more ways than one. The 
other day one correspondent put 
his GI bag down on an airstrip 
after he had landed. He had two- 
fifths of a certain brand which 
had soaked right into his gear. 

“I've met many people here 
that I know. At present I’m with 
Max Desfor (Associated Press) 
who discovered that the cam- 
era he drew from New York prior 
to coming over here has an Ek- 
tar five-inch lens with a Zeiss 
5%” scale. New York sent him 
a note and told him some stuff 


was fuzzy. He’s now making a 
new scale . . . a minor thing out 
here. 


Those Jones Boys 

“The Jones boys (Gene and 
Charlie out of Washington, D. C.: 
E&P, July 22, p. 38, introduced 
them) who came all the way 
over with us are flitting around 
somewhere up front. 

“I thought Max and I were 
the last photographers out of 
fallen Yongdong, but you might 
have guessed it—Gene and 
Charlie were somewhere even 
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farther up than we were and did- 
n't come out for more than an 
hour. But I’m not quite that nuts. 

“That old lens and shutter I 
took over gave out on me when I 
was covering MacArthur’s second 
visit over here. It was the first 
time I’ve ever seen the Great 
White Father. He certainly does- 
n't look any 70 years old. 

“He’s very difficult to stop for 
a picture. There is no ‘one more, 
please.” Most of the people are 
really scared to death to ask him 
anything —the photographers, I 
mean. 

“He always has a whole crew 
of Army photographers around. 
They shoot everything and every- 
where. I asked him to hold it 
for a moment, but he wasn’t im- 
pressed.” 

Getting pictures out is tough, 
Stan and George admit. George 
puts it this way: 

“It’s Hail Mary every time you 
let go of a package. Most planes 
—if you catch one in Korea— 
only fly across to Itizuki, which 
is an airbase 700 miles south of 


Tokyo. 
“There it has to be transferred 
(you hope) by someone (you 


hope) aboard a plane going to 
Tokyo (if any). Then when it 
gets to Tokyo (if it does) some- 
one has to be nice enough to call 
you and then you get your hold- 
ers.” 

Surviving is even tougher. Stan 
once was almost a candidate for a 
pine box. Apparently it wasn’t the 
right size, so he came through. 

He went up to the front with 
the Marines. The order came to 
dig in. It was the sensible thing 
to do, but Stan couldn’t because 
he had no shovel. Instead he 
crouched down in a jeep just as 
the gooks started shelling. 

‘Incoming Airmail’ 
‘Incoming airmail,’ they call 
it,” Stan says. “I had no foxhole, 
but nearby was a pretty deep 
(four foot) hole which the Army 
had left just before the Marines 
relieved them. 

“It was filled with ration cans 
and garbage. I threw an old 
poncho on top of the stuff and 
jumped in. The stench was almost 
unbearable, but I crouched down 
and stayed there. 


“In the morning, as the Ma- 
rines were about to jump off, the 
North Korean artillery opened 
up and landed a couple right near 
us with terrific explosions that 
blew dirt up 100 feet. 

“Then a deadly hush settled 
over the place, only to be broken 
a few seconds later by that awful 
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cry of ‘Corpsman, corpsman!’ 
One went down the ridge and 
was at the wounded man’s side 
in no time. 

“Max and I hurried down after 
him. The Marine was badly hurt. 
I was about to make a shot of 
him being lifted onto the stretcher 
when the corpsman called for 
help. Both of us dropped our 
cameras and helped instead of 
taking the picture. Then shells 
started coming in and we headed 
for the trenches on the ridge as 
fast as we could.” 

A certain magazine, said Mr. 
T, has romanticized the place, 
when in truth “They (the maga- 
ziners) also leave the smell out. 
It’s just as though someone had 
sprayed the entire area with es- 
sence of ‘Locker Room No. 51.” 


Tale of the Human Bomb 

SOME TIME BACK George W. 
Haley, veteran Los Angeles Her- 
ald - Express, took space in his 
newspaper to tell his most excit- 
ing story. In case you haven't 
heard it, here it is: 

“My most exciting story,” he 
wrote, “is a Los Angeles news 
event (of 1912) that pales any- 
thing in my previous experience. 
I have been on the photo staff of 
the Herald-Express 36 years (at 
time of writing). 

“Wearing a weird mask and 
with an infernal machine of 52 
sticks of dynamite strapped to 
his body, Carl Warr, the ‘human 
bomb,’ walked into the office of 
the late Charles F. Sebastian, 
then chief of police and mayor of 
Los Angeles. 

“Warr, 43, had a grudge against 
the late Paul Shoup, then presi- 
dent of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way. His finger was on the trig- 
ger as he demanded to have 
Shoup called to the office to 
discuss a higher wage agreement 
for P.E. employes. 

“He threatened to dynamite the 
police station, in which Sebastian 
had_ offices unless Shoup came. 
There was death and destruction 
at his fingertips. In his bizarre 
mask he resembled a man from 
Mars. 

His Camera Yet! 

“Officers ordered the building 
evacuated of employes and pris- 
oners. The streets were roped off. 

“My city editor said: ‘George, 
go down there and get a picture.’ 

“The officers wouldn’t let me 
through the lines, but I slipped 
through the ropes and got into 
Chief Sebastian’s office. 


“Warr looked at me _ and 
growled: 

“‘If you snap that thing, I'll 
blow you and everyone else 


around here to kingdom come.’ 
“So what did I do? I had 
slipped a plate into my camera. 
I put it down on a table at the 
right of Warr. Without his know- 
ing it, I got a time exposure.” 
The police then distracted 
Warr, Mr. Haley recalled, and 
slugged him with a_ blackjack. 
One of the cops tossed the dyna- 





mite machine into the street, but 
it didn’t go off. 

All the while the photographer 
kept thinking “If this guy throws 
that thing at me, he’s likely to 
break my camera.” 

Point is, if you have had one 
of these “most exciting” stories 
happen to you, why not send it 


to this department of Ep? 
George Haley will be glad to 
move over. 


Case Dismissed 

A POLICE magistrate upheld a 
cameraman’s right to take a pic- 
ture of an accident on a public 
street in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It happened this way: 

Eddie Frank, five-three — 123 
lb. member of the Pittsburgh 
Press, recently was arrested on a 
disorderly conduct charge by a 
special policeman when he tried 
to make a general scene of the 
spot where two construction work- 
ers had been electrocuted. 

Mr. Frank not only was cleared 
of the charge, but the policeman, 
an employe of the construction 
firm, was relieved of his commis- 
sion and his badge by a police 
official. 


New Products 

Kopak is out with a new tech- 
nical book . . . “Filters and Lens 
Attachments”. . . . EK also has 
produced a special new color film 
which can be used to make du- 
plicate color transparencies 
“equivalent to the finest original 
color photos.” . . . And Graflex 
announces that its quick inter- 
change Graflok back is now avail- 
able in 4x5 size. 


Guard Gets Sendoff; 


Editor Sees to That 

OxnarD, Calif—When Oxnard’s 
National Guard battery was about 
to leave town with no civic fare- 
well, George Grimes, editor of 
the Oxnard Press-Courier, started 
plans for a party. The result was 
that more than 2,000 persons 
jammed the Armory for a fare- 
well dance in honor of the sol- 
diers. 

The Press-Courier underwrote 
the party, and when it invited 
readers to give volunteer help, 
scores responded. Y - Wives 
squeezed thousands of lemons, 
which Mrs. Daphne Joy, Press- 
Courier proofreader, and her hus- 
band picked, for lemonade. Other 
groups donated cookies and the 
Chamber of Commerce gave 
identification bracelets to each 
Guardsman. 


om 

Tribute to Murphy 

WASHINGTON —A_ recent issue 
of the Congressional Record cat- 
ries a tribute to Publisher Fran- 
cis S. Murphy of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times from Senator Wil- 
liam Benton of Connecticut. “We 
taxpayers have received more 
than our money’s worth from Mr. 
Murphy’s public service,” Sena- 
tor Benton said to the Senate. 
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‘ .. Cuts engraving costs to low of 6.4¢ sq. in. 
The Empire Newspapers — The Oneonta Daily Star 
| a (N.Y.), the Endicott Daily Bulletin (N.Y.), and The 
‘ie Daily Record (Stroudsburg, Pa.) are enthusiastic 
) boosters of the Fairchild Photo-Electric Engraver. And 
23 | who wouldn't be if they could get broad picture cover- 
- i age with engraving costs as low as 6.4 cents a sq. in. for 
x a month’s operation. Even for a six-month period — 
the average costs at Endicott stood at a low 8.5 cents a 
rk- sq. in., and a year’s operation at Oneonta cost only 10.3 
red cents a sq. in. Beyond this, according to the Empire’s 
ion president, Mr. James H. Ottaway, the Fairchild En- 
a f graver is giving higher quality reproduction than was 
possible with zincs. 
ped .. . deadlines better than ever 
m Before installation of the mechanical engraver, the 
he Stroudsburg paper had 24- to 48-hour waits for delivery 
3inal of zincs. Moreover, at the Endicott and Oneonta 
mo non-air-conditioned plants, high-humidity conditions 
vi brought extra troubles in the summer months. Now, 
7 with mechanical engraving, all three papers are making 
: high-quality, inexpensive plastic cuts in minutes. Dead- 
ard’s lines are easily met, and the cost of the air-conditioning 
bout systems has been saved. 
fare- 
r of 2 
ms . .  feader interest hoosted! 
ae Features such as “Out of the Mists of History” at 
- Endicott and “Old Monroe County Scenes” at Strouds- 
a burg use old local interest photos sent in by readers. 
help, The Oneonta Star, with over 13,000 readers spread 
on throughout the surrounding farm country, finds its cir- 
os culation continuously growing as it prints local faces — 
ther ff on one page, at a P.T.A. meeting, on the opposite page 
| an t — at a church bazaar. Special advertising editions have 
cach always been profitable for the newspapers as well as 
the advertisers and readers. 
issue 
| car- 
Fran- 
— Learn more about how the Fairchild mechanical engraving process 
“We § paid off for the Empire Newspapers by writing to Fairchild Camera 
more and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
Phe Dept. 100-16A. CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
enate. 
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Positive Approach Best 
To Scotch Press Lies 


By T. S. Irvin 


CHALK one up to the Chicago 
Board of Education for reminding 
us last week that never is the 
only time those of us charged 
with the public relations of the 
newspaper industry can afford to 
be complacent. 

The Board, with an alertness 
that deserves the thanks of our 
industry, ordered banned from 
the school system a textbook that 
contains all the old shopworn 
and trite untruths and half-truths 
about newspapers that the George 
Seldes school of newspaper critics 
has been mouthing for years. 

Just so you'll know it, the text- 
book is “Our Changing Social Or- 
der,” by Ruth Wood Gavian, A. 
A. Gray, and the late Ernest R. 
Groves. It is published by the 
D. C. Heath Co., Boston. 


Found Offensive 


What the Chicago Board found 
offensive, in that it contains un- 
true statements, is the chapter in 
the book devoted to the press. 
This repeats those old but never 
proved charges that newspapers 
are not impartial, that they play 
up what the owners are for and 
play down or garble what they 
are against, that they favor ad- 
vertisers and employers, and are 
against labor and the consumer. 

Somewhere the logic in this 
thinking trips over itself, because, 
although the owner’s influence is 
first given as the worst, a later 
influence is pictured as the really 
evil one, the need to please the 
public. And who makes up the 
public if not consumers and labor, 
as well as advertisers and em- 
ployers and publishers and text- 
book writers, too? 

Poisonous Propaganda 

Now this sort of poisonous 
propaganda about newspapers goes 
on all the time. It emanates from 
the same sources as does the 
poisonous propaganda against our 
American system of individual 
enterprise. Indeed, it is all part 
of the same poison pattern. A lot 
of it is caught by alert and earn- 
est citizens, as in Chicago, but a 
lot of it gets by. 

And if you know anything 
about public relations at all, you 
know that you can’t fight against 
this sort of stuff because you're 
half licked before you start. The 
time to lick it is before it gets 
started. The positive approach is 
always better than the negative 
one. Public relations for our 
newspapers must -go on relent- 
lessly and unceasingly so that this 
kind of poison never seeps up at 
all, and certainly never into the 


immature and _ impressionable 
minds of youngsters. 
50 


Yet, knowing this, the industry 
is too much inclined to look at 
the record circulation figures our 
newspapers enjoy and say, Bosh, 
nobody believes that kind of stuff. 
Don’t fool yourself, brother. And 
don’t let your publisher fool him- 
self, either. 

PR Program Bogs Down 

Leroy Newmyer of the Toledo 
(O.) Blade, as keen a public re- 
lations mind as the newspaper in- 
dustry boasts, was well aware of 
this situation when he proposed a 
long-range public relations pro- 
gram for the industry as a major 
objective of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association. Un- 
fortunately, after a running start, 
work on this program seems to 
have come to a halt. 

Coming up soon is National 
Newspaper Week. We don’t think 
“weeks” accomplish a great deal, 
but here is one at hand that gives 
every newspaper in the country 
a chance to get. something of the 
truth about newspapers across to 
its community. Unfortunately 
here too, more newspapers seem 
to pass up this opportunity than 
to grasp it. 

We're far from being alarmed 


or being an alarmist. But the 
Chicago incident provides fresh 
reason for pounding home to 


every newspaper promotion man 
in the country the need to be al- 
ways on the alert, always selling 
your newspaper, and the truth 
about newspapers. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h 

WE LOVE gags, and Bert Stolpe 
has pulled a good one for the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. He 
sends out a broadside quietly cap- 
tioned “Guess what .. .” This 
leads you into a series of cartoon 
drawings which show Flexo, the 
India Rubber Man, setting up to 
do business. Whenrhe finally does 
his business, with an assist from 
you, stretching his India rubber 
stomach clear across the width of 
the broadside, you read on it 
“The Des Moines Sunday Regis- 
ter stretches clear across a state- 
wide market of 2,500,000 Iowa 
people.” Did we say Bert pulled 
a good one here? We mean just 
that. 


Feeding Editors 

NEWEST service to come from 
NNPA, and one of the best, is a 
newsletter on “Editorial Promo- 
tion,” edited by Otto Silha, pro- 
motion director of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. First 
issue, discussing what is editorial 
promotion, carries a wonderful 
quote from Bill Steven, Star and 


Tribune assistant executive editor. 
Read it: 

“Most editors go sour because 
they aren’t appreciated. Most 
good editors aren’t appreciated 
because the good things they plan 
and execute are unheralded be- 
forehand and wrap garbage the 
next day. The only sure cure for 
a green apple psychosis in your 
editor is to wean away from him 
some of his upcoming projects 
and to portray them glowingly to 
the readers. 

“This inevitably results in some 
joker at a bar who is tired of 
discussing the weather remarking 
to the editor about the upcoming 
project. Such conversation is hard 
on editorial vest buttons, but 
great for the editor. It results in 
an insatiable eagerness for more 
puffs, which means more editorial 
projects, more originality, a bet- 
ter product, a paper easier to sell, 
more readers, more advertisers, 
and retirement on a million bucks 
for the promotion manager. 

“But editorial promotion is 
more than back scratching. It 
either sells new readers, or con- 
vinces doubtful ones. Both are 
of great value to any newspaper 
which wants to be in business to- 
morrow and tomorrow, and to 
any newspaperman to whom eat- 
ing is a habit.” 

. 


30,000 See H-A 


Football Game 

CuicaGo — Nearly 30,000 per- 
sons attended the Chicago Herald- 
American’s annual benefit foot- 
ball game played here Sept. 1 be- 
tween the Chicago Cardinals and 
the San Francisco 49ers. 

The game attracted three San 
Francisco sports writers, includ- 
ing Jack McDonald, Call-Bulletin; 
Prescott Sullivan, Examiner; and 
Bruce Lee, Chronicle. Covering 
for the H-A were Leo Fischer, 
sports editor; Harry McNamara 
and Dan Desmond. 

Final pre-season exhibition 
game under newspaper sponsor- 
ship here will be the Chicago 
Bears vs. Philadelphia Eagles, 
Sept. 10, under auspices of Chica- 
go Sun-Times for the benefit of 
the Armed Forces Relief Fund. 

o 


Executive Changes 
Made at Eugene 


EuGENE, Ore.—Alton F. Baker, 
Sr., editor and publisher of the 
Register-Guard, has announced 
several administrative changes. 

He will drop the duties of editor 
and continue as publisher of the 
paper. He has been editor and 
publisher since coming to Eugene 
on March 1, 1927. 

William M. Tugman, managing 
editor since that date, becomes edi- 
tor.. He was a reporter of the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer be- 
fore coming to Eugene. 

Alton F. Baker, Jr., is now man- 
aging editor. He has worked on 
the paper as desk editor and re- 
porter since his discharge from the 
Army Air Force in 1946. 
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Golf Diagram 
Takes Entire 
Sports Page 


MINNEAPOLIS — During the re- 
cent National Amateur golf tour. 
nament, the entire front page of 
the sports section of the Aug. 27 
Sunday Tribune was devoted to 
a stroke-by-stroke photo diagram 
of the second 18 holes of the 
tournament finals. 


On an inside page, another 
photo diagram showed the three 
extra holes required in the 39- 
hole battle between finalists Sam 
Urzetta and Frank Stranahan. 


The dramatic full-page photo- 
diagram was produced from an 
aerial photo of the entire 18-hole 
layout of Minneapolis Golf club, 
site of the National Amateur. On 
the photo, each shot by the two 
finalists was charted, with the 
name of the club used for the 
shot. 

The successful experiment was 
the result of weeks of prepara- 
tion. A month before the tourna- 
ment, Dwight Miller, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune photo- 
grapher experienced in aerial 
photography, photographed the 
entire course from a plane. Then 
John Matthews, head news artist, 
went to work on an outline of 
each hole, experimenting for three 
weeks before he finally got the 
right formula for the best repro- 
duction. 

Charted by Cordingley 

On-the-scene charting of the 
shots and clubs used was done 
by William Cordingley, assistant 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune na- 
tional advertising manager and 
former Iowa state golf champion. 
He marked with grease pencil 
on the aerial photos, and made 
several “practice runs” during the 
week of the tournament to per- 
fect the technique. 

Mr. Cordingley followed Ur- 
zetta and Stranahan all the way 
through their 39 hole match. 
Every four holes, Mr. Cording- 
ley’s grease-penciled photos and 
notes were rushed by motorcycle 
to the Star and Tribune, where 
they were translated into finished 
art by Matthews. 

The first 18 holes were finished 
at 1 p.m. Saturday. The complete 
diagram was in the engraving 
room by 3 p.m. and made the 
first editions of the Sunday Trib- 
une. 

As the match ran late into the 
afternoon, the decision was made 
to try to produce the chart of 
the thrill packed second 18 holes 
in time for the city editions. Then, 
when the match went into three 
extra holes, that additional dia- 
gram was rushed through and 
published on an_ inside sports 
page. The 39th and final hole 
was completed at 6:35 p.m. Sat- 
urday. Five hours later, diagrams 
of. the last 21 holes were running 
in the city editions of the Sunday 
Tribune. 
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tional emergency. Our domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has increased 
around 25 per cent since the peak demands of World War II. At no time did our Armed 


Forces ever lack for oil, and all essential civilian needs were met. 
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Intertype Regal will 
help to increase your 





Classified Advertising 


IN CLASSIFIED columns, Regal’s superb readability 
actually makes money for progressive publishers. 
For even in the smallest sizes this wide-open design 
can be set solid—packed right in for maximum lines 
per column. And this profitable saving in space is 
accomplished without losing the legibility that gets 
action for your advertisers. 


Ask us to show you how Regal can help 
to make your classified more productive 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 


_ 


Set in Regal. Display line Lydian Italic 


Regal 


News and Views 





Betsy Journal looks different today. 
That’s how the Coffeyville (Kan.) 
Journal headlined its switch to 
Intertype Regal. And the Journal 
went on to say: 

“Like a lot of the gals, the Jour- 
nal is out today in a new dress. The 
old girl is feeling her oats in an 
outfit with plenty of space where 
space belongs, close fitting in the 
right spots, and no ink traps. Of 
course, we are referring to Inter- 
type Regal, the new type face you 
are reading today.” 

Calling Regal “... a thoroughly 
up-to-date newspaper face designed 
by specialists,” the Journal empha- 
sized the importance of Regal’s leg- 
ibility and ease of reading: 


“You'll find that you want to 
read more of your paper—and you'll 
find that you’re reading more in the 
same length of time. You'll even 
find that your brain will grasp the 
significance of what you read more 
quickly, now that there’s less eye- 
strain to tax your energy.” 

* * * 

Like the Coffeyville Journal, many 
progressive newspapers all over the 
country are switching to Intertype 
Regal for readability—a readability 
that is evident in all sizes. 


Look at the classified showing 
below, for example—set in 5% pt. 
Regal No. 2 with Bold. 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MEN, 21, 24, neat-appearing, travel 

as field manager’s assistants, publishing: 
salary; no experience necessary. Apply 8: 
a.m., Room 411, 1472 Broadway. 


YOUNG MEN (5), conscientious, over 18, in- 

troduce new line distinctive wearables; 
special training; average $21 weekly com- 
mission, bonus. 1440 Broadway, 9-11. 
YOUNG MEN (5), 17-25. Sales department, 

national public ation. Small salary and big 
commission. Steady . kw Excellent 
future. Mr. Schwartz, 226 42d. 


YOUNG MEN (3), assist mz anager in car for 

delivery of electrical products; $1.50 per 
day and substantial bonus; experience is un- 
necessary. Apply 9-12 a.m., 300 Flatbush 
ave., cor. 7th ave., Brooklyn, Room 2. 
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Of course, this is merely one way 
for your classified columns to be 
handled with Intertype Regal. For 
a comprehensive showing of Regal, 
write or call your nearest Intertype 
representative: 


BROOKLYN 2,N. Y. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

NEW ORLEANS 10, LA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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20 Clinics to Discuss New Developments 
Exhibifed at Graphic Arts Exposition 


Double-action consideration of 
new things exhibited at the Sixth 
Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition will feature the 20 clinics 
being planned by the Printing In- 
dustry of America. Inc., in connec- 
tion with its national convention at 
Palmer House, Chicago, Sept. 


This is one of 10 graphic arts 
conventions being held in conjunc- 
tion with the Sixth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition at the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, the Ex- 
position opening at 2:30 p.m., 
Monday, Sept. 11, and continuing 
through Saturday, Sept. 23. 

James R. Brackett, secretary and 
general manager, PIA, is planning 
“the lively informative” conven- 
tion clinics at the Palmer House, 
on the basis of bringing together 
the technical men of production 
departments, the manufacturers’ 
representatives, and the “front of- 
fice” men who may or may not be 
technically trained. 

‘Examination’ Planned 

Each clinic will have a chair- 
man, plus two or three men on 
the panel, each of whom will have 
studied particular exhibits pre- 
viously at the Exposition within 
the Amphitheatre. 

Also at each clinic, a represent- 
ative of the exhibitor whose’ prod- 
uct is to be discussed will be given 
opportunity to present his descrip- 
tion of the machine or device un- 
der consideration. Following his 
presentation the manufacturer will 
be subjected to “examination” by 
the panel members and audience, 
made up of prospective users of 
the machine or device under dis- 
cussion. 

Five clinics will be conducted 
during the afternoon of Monday 
(Sept. 18), and five on each of 
the forenoons of Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday (Sept. 20, 21, 
22). Each session will be two 
hours long. 

Phototypesetting will be the 
topic of one of the four composing 
room clinics; Platemaking, includ- 
ing letterpress, litho-offset, rubber, 
Plastic and gravure will be consid- 
ered at four clinics; presses—job, 
cylinder, sheet rotaries, web rota- 
ties and specialty-presses—will be 
considered at four clinics; bindery 
quipment and specialties will be 
the subject of four clinics; and 
miscellaneous topics, such as silk- 
Screen printing, steel and copper- 
Plate work, Thermography, rollers, 
ink, paper, motor maintenance and 
safety campaigns will be consid- 
ered at other clinics. 

Exhibitors who desire to keep 
the nature of their exhibits “secret” 


until the opening of the Exposi- 
tion, have been promised by Mr. 
Brackett that no advance informa- 
tion will be revealed, although to 
participate in the clinics the manu- 
facturers will be obliged to submit 
their “scripts” to the PIA head- 
quarters to insure proper plan- 
ning. 

“Most members of the audience 
will be employing printers — the 
men who make the final decision 
on the purchase of new ma- 
chinery,” commented Mr. Brackett 
in his message to manufacturers. 
“Emphasis throughout the clinics, 
therefore, will be on Manage- 
ment’s viewpoint, rather than on 
mechanical details of new machi- 
nery. The general purpose of the 
clinics is to assist top management 
in appraising the real economic 
value of new machines in terms 
of increased productivity, lower 
operating costs and improved 
quality.” 

$2,000,000 Show 

The exposition is a $2,000,000 
show. The aggregate estimated 
cost was arrived at by the manage- 
ment after consultation with some 
of the exhibitors who are planning 
to bring to Chicago all their for- 
eign and national representatives 
besides city branch managers. Sev- 
eral of the companies will have 
from 75 to 100 men in attendance 
and all on expense accounts. 

Because of the big investment 
being made by the exhibitors, the 
Exposition Management is more 
eager than ever to suggest to key 
persons who are planning to at- 
tend it, to get the most possible 
value out of the Exposition 
($10,000,000 worth of exhibits 
will be displayed.) 


Stereos Cautioned 
On Strike Cooperation 


The annual report of Leo J. 
Buckley, president, to the Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union cautions members 
against joint strike action with 
other unions “unless the situation 
demands drastic action.” 

Mr. Buckley advised the mem- 
bership to remember that “nu- 
merically we are the smallest 
group in the printing industry.” 
International officers, he said, have 
engaged in exploratory talks with 
other unions on the possibilities 
of cooperation but without mak- 
ing any commitments. 

The report was timed for the 
stereotypers’ annual convention 
Sept. 10-19 at St. Louis. A union 
pension proposal is coming up. 
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Oscar ‘Doc’ Edson 


‘Doc’ Edson Seeks 
To Regain His Health 


The composing room of the 
Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 
doesn’t seem the same since Oscar 
N. “Doc Edson left for the ITU 
Printers Home at Colorado Springs 
for medical treatment. 

For 24 years the good-natured 
69-year-old machinist was a fa- 
miliar figure in the print shop. 

A handy man with a monotype 
caster, Mr. Edson has been operat- 
ing one for 35 years. Prior to 
that he was an automobile me- 
chanic and a toolmaker. 

He was called “Doc” by most 
of the composing room employes 
because he always had a locker 
crammed with bottles of medi- 


cines and pills for his fellow 
workers. 
Whenever someone was not 


feeling up to par, Mr. Edson would 
open the locker door wide and tell 
his colleague to reach in and take 
his choice. 


Chemco Darkroom 
At Chicago Exhibit 


Chemco Photoproducts Co. has 
Booths 288, 289 and 290 at the 
Sixth National Graphic Arts Ex- 
position in Chicago. 

Among the most important 
pieces of machinery besides the 
latest model of the famous Model 
“F” roll film camera, the Model 
910 Controlled Temperature Dark- 
room Sink will be on working dis- 
play. 

This sink is new in its design 
and engineering. This new run- 
ning water sink, equipped with a 
water-cooled condenser system, 
eliminates the old problem of ac- 
curate temperature control. Con- 
trol can be maintained to within 
one-half degree Fahrenheit plus 
or minus. 

The darkroom designed for the 
show is a pre-fabricated all-steel 
unit coated with baked enamel and 
equipped with many optional fea- 
tures near and dear to the hearts 
of the photoengraver. 





$450,000 Project 
Started at Fargo 


The contract for an addition to 
the Fargo (N. D.) Forum building 
was awarded to the Meinecke- 
Johnson Co. of Fargo on their 
low bid of $191,870. 

The addition is made necessary 
primarily by the fact that the For- 


um’s press equipment is being 
doubled. The present 48-page 
press will give way to a 96-page 
Goss press. 


Norman D. Black, Jr., publisher 
of the Forum, explained that the 
addition will be erected on the 
property immediately north of the 
present structure. It will be two 
stories above ground and front 25 
feet on the Fifth Street side, and 
will be 37 feet wide from a point 
35 feet back from the street, to 
the alley. 

Practically all of the basement 
of the present building, and the 
basement of the addition, will be 
used for newsprint storage, provid- 
ing a capacity for about a three 
months’ supply. 

The mechanical, editorial, news 
and circulation departments will 
be given additional space, the new 
building adding approximately 14,- 
300 square feet of floor space to 
the approximately 26,000 square 
feet now used by the newspaper. 

The project as a whole, includ- 
ing installation of the press and 
new stereotyping equipment, along 
with alterations in the present 
building, is estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $450,000. 

This will be the second addition 
to the building erected by the 
Fargo Forum in 1927. 


ANPA Laboratory 
To Cost $110,000 


A contract for the construction 
of a 60-ft. by 140-ft. brick build- 
ing to house the ANPA Mechani- 
cal Research laboratories at Eas- 
ton, Pa., has been awarded to 
George Coopersmith, of Phillips- 
burg, N. J. Over-all estimated cost 
of the building, including labora- 
tory facilities not incorporated in 
the contract price, is about $110,- 
000. Located in Forks Township, 
outside the city limits of Easton, 
Pa., the new building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy about 
Jan. 1. 


New Camera Installed 


Glendale (Calif.) News - Press 
has added a new Robertson dark- 
room camera to the engraving de. 
partment and a new Challenge 
proof press, equipped to do color 
work. 
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Staff Ideas Cut 
Remodeling Cost 


Ideas contributed by every per- 
son on the staff resulted in an over- 
all remodeling and expansion of 
plant facilities of the Turlock 
(Calif.) Journal, which doubled 
usable floor space in approximately 
the same area previously occupied. 

“We have a resourceful and 
willing staff,” reported Lowell E. 
Jessen, publisher. “This enabled us 
to plan together on how best to 
utilize every nook and cranny of 
the building. The result is that we 
now have adequate room for ex- 
pansion to double our circulation, 
and, when two leases on the build- 
ing expire, we'll have room to 
triple our present size.” 

When bids for a proposed new 
building ran 50% higher than the 
architect’s estimates, the Journal 
publisher faced a dilemma. His 
lease would expire in seven 
months, and a 16-page Duplex 
Tubular press was in storage wait- 
ing for installation, to replace a 
Goss Comet which already had 
been sold. He bought the building 
from his landlord. 

“Then the resourcefulness of our 
staff came to the front,” the pub- 
lisher said. “We conferred, de- 
cided that instead of straight-line 
production we could enter from 
two streets directly to various de- 
partments, and that an efficient 
operation could be obtained.” 

The planning covered all de- 
partments. City Editor Dave Cum- 
merow’s desk was so designed and 
located that without getting out of 
his chair he now feeds heads di- 
rectly to the composing room and 
passes copy directly to perforator 
operators. They in turn, also with- 
out getting out of their chairs, 
drop the coded tape to the Tele- 
typesetter-equipped machines. 

Advertising Manager Robert 
Ames’ desk and the display dis- 
patch desk are a few feet from 
the composing room foreman’s 
desk, the hub of the ad alley. Pro- 
duction from both Teletypesetters 
and the ad alley converge on the 
makeup turtles. ‘ 

By going through walls and 
making natural turns, the produc- 
tion of flat-cast and rotary stereo- 
type departments and delivery to 
the press are coordinated. The 
printed product is dispatched to 
motor and bicycle carriers by a 
unique arrangement which pro- 
vides a carrier room within 10 feet 
of the press folder. This was de- 
signed by Tom Bogardus, circula- 
tion manager. 

“We saved considerable money 
by putting our heads together,” 
Mr. Jessen said. “The first big 
saving was in the building. Re- 
modeling cost approximately 40% 
of the proposed new structure. 
And we really have a better and 
more efficient operation. 

“Individuals provided us with 
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ways to save. Our mechanical su- 
perintendent, Clarence Gossen, 
rigged up a quarter-horse electric 
motor on the back of the press 
to rewind roll ends, at a cost of 
less than $40. He also installed an 
old mechanical refrigerator com- 
pressor in our dark-room sink. He 
made the sink from stainless steel 
bakery pan lids bought from a 
war-surplus store—all together pro- 
viding an extremely handy and 
efficient unit for a cost of under 
$50. Our foreman, Ray Werner, 
designed some makeup material 


racks which were quickly and 
cheaply made in a_ sheet-metal 
shop.” 


Enlarged Manifowoc 
Plant Affords Color 


The Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald- 
Times has completed the installa- 
tion of a new three-color press 
unit, which has been added to the 
24-page Duplex press unit. The 
August 31 edition was a 30-page 
paper run off in a single operation. 

Since Monday, Aug. 28, the 
Two Rivers Reporter has been en- 
larged and advertising is now run- 
ning through both the Reporter 
and Herald-Times. The two pa- 
pers are being set and printed in 
the enlarged Herald-Times plant. 

Spent $125,000 

The present office of the Re- 
porter at Two Rivers will be re- 
modeled, painted and refurnished 
for the convenience of the staff 
and the public, it has been an- 
nounced. The editorial, business, 
advertising and circulation depart- 
ments of the Reporter will be con- 
tinued there. 

Enlargement of the Manitowoc 
Herald-Times building at Ninth 
and Franklin streets, includes a 
two-story and basement addition. 
The project cost approximately 
$125,000. 


Four-story Addition 
For San Diego Plant 


Construction of a four-story ex- 
tension to its present downtown 
building has been started for the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union-Tribune 
Publishing Co. 

The new floor space, in a struc- 
ture 50 feet by 100 feet, will pro- 
vide additional space for the com- 
posing room and news depart- 
ment, as well as for executive, ad- 
vertising and other departments. 
The building is being erected on 
a parking lot which had been used 
primarily for loading circulation 
district manager’s cars. 

Completion of the project is 
scheduled Jan. 1, 1951. 


Norris to Sell Mats 


John P. Norris, who has been 
with Gannett Newspapers for 23 
years, has joined the Wood Flong 
Sales Organization, working out 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Plant Designed 
To Reduce Costs 


A $1,000,000 mechanical plant 
is now under construction for the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. ws 

The project is a press building 
designed eventually to become the 
center of new construction which 
will house the entire newspaper. 
This first unit will contain a re- 
cently acquired 14-unit press 

“We hope that the new plant 
will mean considerable savings in 
the costs of operations,” Donald 
Cromie, publisher, told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

The construction designed to 
enable more efficient production 
facilities for the Sun was mapped 
under the direction of S. P. Cro- 
mie, vicepresident and mechanical 
superintendent after he had toured 
eastern Canada and U. S. cities 
to inspect the lotest in printing 
plant equipment and design. 

The Scott press was purchased 
from the Indianapolis News upon 
that paper’s consolidation with the 
Indianapolis Star. The D.C. drive 
on the original press has been re- 
placed by modern Cline A.C. drive. 

Transfer of the press equipment 
required a 19-car freight train. 
Every individual piece of the new 
press already has been steam- 
cleaned for rebuilding. To save 
time, units are being assembled in 
a warehouse prior to being moved 
into the new building. 

The new two-story building to 
accommodate the Sun’s expanded 
mechanical facilities is now rising 
on a strategic corner site two 
blocks from the present plant. 
Eventually this will become three 
stories, with a five-floor structure 
immediately adjoining it to house 
business and_ editorial offices. 
Pending the completion of the en- 
tire project, all but stereo, mailing 
room and press room operations 
will be carried on in the present 
Sun building. Mats will be dropped 
by chute from the eighth floor 
composing room and carried by 
motorcycle to the new building. 

The design and engineering are 
being handled by Morton L. Pe- 
reira & Associates of Chicago, and 
C. B. K. Van Norman of Van- 


couver is associate architect, 
Marion J. Gauntlett of Seattle jg 
supervising the press erection. He 
is assisted by Al Schuler, head 
machinist of the Sun. 

Two new Wallastar Bundlers 
have been ordered from the To. 
ronto (Ont.) Star for mailing 
room operations. 

A simplified system of newsprint 
handling has been worked out in 
the reel room, with overhead 
monorails handling heavy loads 
easily and efficiently. Transfer of 
the stereo department to the new 
building will permit a re-arrange- 
ment of the composing room and 
its expansion over the entire eighth 
floor of the main Sun building. 


Small Daily Group 
To Meet in Chicago 


A mechanical conference geared 
to the needs of small city news- 
papers is being sponsored in Chi- 
cago by the Michigan and Illinois 
press associations, Sept. 16, at the 
Hotel Sherman. The meeting co- 
incides with the National Graphic 
Arts Exposition, Sept. 11-23. 

Scheduled on the newspaper pro- 
gram is a talk on “Composing 
Room Layout and Modernization,” 
by R. C. Cook, sales director, 
printers’ equipment division, Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Co. A four- 
member panel wi!l discuss “What's 
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New” in paper, printing equip- | 


ment, printing processes and type- 
setting equipment. 

J. C. Bedient, Albion (Mich.) 
Evening Recorder, and Meredith 
Clark, Vicksburg (Mich.) Com- 
mercial, are co-chairmen of the 
program. 


Portland Journal 
Buys Sheridan Stuffer 


The Portland (Ore.) Journal 
has installed mechanical insertion 
operation in the mailing room. 

A contract has been signed with 
the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co, 
Easton, Pa., to buy a Sheridan 
stuffing machine with eight verti- 
cal hoppers, mechanical openers 
and Cutler-Hammer delivery. 

Delivery of the new equipment 
is expected in February, 1951. 
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The Milwaukee Journal for years has been a leader 
in developing the use of R. O. P. color in newspaper 
advertising. Second in the country in total advertis- 


ing linage in 1949, it led in R. O. P. color linage with The many newspapers that are installing HOE 
a total of over 930,000 agate lines. COLOR-CONVERTIBLE NEWSPAPER PRESSES are 
in an enviable position for meeting demands 

Because of the great interest shown by newspapers for more and more color advertising — 


throughout the country The Journal has brought out 
an informative book, “Production of R. O. P. Color tional color-printing mechanisms can be incor- 
in The Milwaukee Journal describing with many porated in these presses at any time that 
color illustrations exceptional possibilities for effec- further color facilities are required. 

tive use of color in editorial and advertising content. 


because of the unequaled ease with which addi- 


Records given in this volume show that twenty- 
five leading newspapers, last year, had a grand total 
of over ten million agate lines of R. O. P. color R 
advertising. 5,230,000 of these lines were produced ¢ 


& CO,/VC 
910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
twenty-five papers. BIRMINGHAM + PORTLAND, ORE. 





on Hoe Presses, over twice as much as was printed 
on presses of any other one make among these 
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$100,000 Plant 
At Ft. Lauderdale 


The Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
Daily News has moved into its 
new $100,000 building, marking 
the high point of an expansion 
program begun in 1946. 

Occupying one-half a block on 
S.E. First Ave. the two-story 
building is designed to house a 
compact unit and boasts the lat- 
est in office, photographic and en- 
graving equipment. 

Attractively landscaped in the 
front, the building also features 
special drive-in parking space for 
customers. 

It is owned by the Gore Pub- 
lishing Co., owners of the news- 
paper. 

The move from former quarters 
in the Mercantile building here 
was the first since 1932 for the 39- 
year-old newspaper. 

The mechanical quarters of the 
building were completed in De- 
cember, 1948. 

Plans for the new building, to 
keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the newspaper, were begun in 
1946 and patterned after the 
Evansville (Ind.) Press. At that 
time J. W. Dickey, general mana- 
ger of the Daily News, visited the 
Indiana paper and was furnished 
with information and pictures by 
W. C. Bussing, president of the 
Evansville Press Co. 

The entrance gives a view of 
all business and advertising offices. 
Cool shade screens on the outside 
keep off the heat from the Florida 
sun. 

The walls are of Weldtex ply- 
wood finish and the ceilings are of 
fiber glass acoustical tile with re- 
cessed louvre slimline lights. 

A complete new engraving plant 
has been installed. The photo- 
graphic department has four com- 
plete dark rooms and one develop- 
ing room. 

In keeping with the newspaper’s 
general expansion program—from 
an average of 12 pages daily to 
24 pages—the number of employes 
has also jumped considerably since 
1946. At that time the high point 
average was 50 while this year’s 
average is 82. 

R. H. Gore is publisher and 
Jack W. Gore is editor. 


Waukesha Expands 
Its Tele’ Installation 


Two new Bluestreak Linotypes 
have been installed by the Wauke- 
sha (Wis.) Daily Freeman. They 
are equipped with Teletypesetter 
keyboards. When the installation 
is complete, the newspaper will 
have three linecasters equipped 
with Teletypesetters, able to pro- 
duce all the type needed for a 
day’s publication. Only ad com- 
position and head letters will be 
produced manually. 
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Exterior of $100,000 home of the 
Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily News. 


McClatchy Plant 
Is $850,000 Job 


McClatchy Newspapers now 
have under construction the first 
unit of a new block square build- 
ing at Sacramento, Calif., some 20 
blocks from the present downtown 
site. There eventually will be 
housed the Sacramento Bee, now 
in its 94th year; Bee Engraving 
Co. and television operations. 

The unit now being built will 
contain the Bee press room, com- 
posing room, stereotyping depart- 
ment, mail room and editorial de- 
partment. Contracted price for 
this first structure exceeds $850,- 


000. Completion is set for next 
May. 
Service utilities have been re- 


routed and a railroad spur track 
has been removed and surveys 
started for a new spur line to di- 
rect delivery of newsprint to a 
loading and discharge platform. 

Demolition continues on the 
north half of the block of re- 
maining structures which formerly 
housed the old Buffalo Brewery. A 
second building will be erected on 
that site. The Bee’s present struc- 
ture was erected in 1902. 


Idaho Plant Gets 
More Space, Machinery 


The entire composing room of 
the Twin Falls (Ida.) Times-News 
is being revamped and enlarged. 
The paper has taken over part of 
an adjoining building to allow for 
expansion. 

A new Linotype No. 30 has 
been ordered and will go in the 
latter part of September. The 
newspaper is adding the Linotype 
Spartan series for display adver- 
tising at the same time. 

Owners are R. S. Tofflemire and 
Emil Bordewick. 


Joins Monotype Staff 


George C. Obermeier, a practi- 
cal Monotype operator from St. 
Louis, Mo., has been added to the 
staff of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., Philadelphia. 



























General view of advertising-business offices in the Ft. Lauderdale 
News building. 


New Engraver Shown 
At Missouri Conference 


Missouri’s pressmen, stereotyp- 
ers and compositors will see the 
new 85-screen Fairchild photo- 
electric engraver in operation dur- 
ing the Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference Sept. 8-10 at the Cla- 
ridge Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. 

More than 340 Fairchild en- 
gravers are in use in newspaper 
plants throughout the country to- 
day, according to C. A. Harrison, 
vicepresident of the Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp. The 
Mexico Ledger is the first daily 
in Missouri to install one, the in- 
stallation having been made this 
month. 


Press Blanket Samples 


Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc., 
Brooklyn, has issued a catalog on 
its blankets and press packings for 
newspaper presses. Actual sam- 
ples of the blanket material are 
attached to the catalog. 
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New Texas Plant 


The Grand Prairie (Tex.) 
Texan has announced signing of 
a contract for construction of a 
new building, to be completed 
about Nov. 1. It will contain 5,- 
000 more square feet of space. 
The 25-year-old paper has three 
editions a week. 
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Just a minor mechanical 
gadget? That's an C 
nomical way to look at it. No 
.. . not just frames to lock 
up your forms 


They are necessary accurate 
equipment. Correct chases 
mean saving of time, of 


money, and perfect mats. Ask 
any mechanical engineer. 
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Saving Newsprint 
with 


Scott Presses 


The new SCOTT Web Control has reduced the number 
of web breaks to the very minimum. Everywhere the 
new SCOTT Presses have shown a remarkable freedom 
from web breaks, not only saving that costly material— 
Newsprint—but also increasing the production and effi- 
ciency of operation. 


The SCOTT Ink Distribution is so nearly uniform at all 
speeds from threading speed to top speed and back 
again, that all copies at all speeds are properly inked 
and are salable, thus eliminating all paper wastage 
through over-or under-inking caused by changes of 
press speeds. 


These two factors spell an economy of operation ob- 
tained only in SCOTT PRESSES. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO, INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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WOOD PRESSROOM 


These sturdy black press units are built to op- 


mtepepente et ar 


erate with minimum maintenance over a period 
of years. With the addition of these three units, 
the Post-Dispatch will have a total of 24 WOOD 
black units and 6 color units. 


These WOOD standard Reels, Pasters and Ten- 
sions, to be installed under each new press unit, 
will keep production figures high by automatically 
feeding and replenishing webs at full speed, and 
by eliminating web breaks due to faulty tension 
control. 












INSTALLATION... 


3 STANDARD BLACK PRESS UNITS WITH AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPASTERS...STANDARD REELS...PNEUMATIC TENSIONS 


TO BE INSTALLED! 


Ten- The increasing number of re-orders for WOOD Whatever the reason, you can be sure 
unit, equipment by such newspapers as the St. Louis the purchase of any WOOD press equipment 
ically Post-Dispatch is the highest recommendation to the is a big step toward faster, more economical 
Land ¢ publisher who plans to replace equipment, or to newspaper production . . . and a better looking 


— add to his present facilities. newspaper. 
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WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINER 
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Step-by-Step Plant 
Ready af San Jose 


Step by step moves over 24 
months have tripled the plant of 
the San Jose (Calif.) morning 
Mercury and evening News, and 
the $1,000,000 transformation will 
be celebrated with an open house 
on Oct. 1—opening day of News- 
paper Week. 

Now being given final touches is 
a plant expanded to occupy most 
of an entire block and which is 
two-thirds new, one-third reno- 
vated. The center of the structure, 
now boasting full-grown wings, 
was a market building when it was 
occupied by the old Mercury Her- 
ald in February, 1941. 

In 1942, the Hayes family, 
which had published the morning 
Mercury for half of its 99 years, 
bought the afternoon News. Edi- 
torial desks and mechanical equip- 
ment went on a shift basis. 

Came expansion, step by step, 
and the series of moves provides 
47,228 square feet of floor space, 
two-thirds of which is on one floor. 
This total space is nearly three 
times that of 1948. 

The steps taken were: 

1—Construction of a 40 by 125 
foot wing running along one side 
of the building and linking this 
with a corner formerly occupied 
by a cleaning establishment to pro- 
vide editorial and executive offices. 

2—Remodeling the office part of 
original building, which was 50 
feet wide for its front 151 feet, 
then widened to 90 feet for the re- 
maining 100 feet. 

3—Construction of a new press 
building, 68% by 134 feet, and in- 
stallation of a Goss Headliner. 

4—Expansion of departments, 
with revamping of the mechanical 
department the final major move 
following removal of old press. 
_ Renovation work included the 
installation of a false ceiling under 
the front of the old building, new 
lighting equipment and repainting. 
Extensive space is available for the 
composing room. 

The Goss Headliner has six 
units capable of printing in four 
colors and having controls which 
include individual color control for 
each column. The building was 
constructed to permit, when need- 
ed, four more units and a folder. 
The press building also includes 
storage space for six weeks’ supply 
of newsprint. 7 

Included in the second story of 
the news department addition are 
the photographic laboratory, with 
one large and three small dark- 
rooms; and a large library. 

The expansion was accompanied 
by heavy equipment purchases 
aside from the new press, with 
$100,000 worth each going to the 
composing room and stereotyping 
department, There are now 24 
linecasting machines, following in- 
stallation of four new Linotypes. 
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Max Komaneicki, Goss press erect 


or, and Ed Bogard, an assistant, 


stand by as Co-Publisher Harold C. Hayes starts up the new Head- 
liner. At right is George Kelley, a 50-year man with the San Jose 
Mercury and News. 


Weekly Does Engraving 
For Other Papers 


The Rumford Falls  (Me.) 
Times, a weekly with a circulation 
of 4,003, has gone into business 
doing job engraving for other 
newspapers in its area, according 
to Melvin Stone, publisher. 

The Times installed a Fairchild 
photo-electric engraver, in March, 
and Mr. Stone reports: “We have 
been able to turn out engravings 
for the weeklies in our area for 
about half what they have been 
paying.” 

The Times is the first weekly in 
Maine to use the Fairchild en- 
graver. The daily Bangor Com- 
mercial has had one since October. 


Operator Written Up 
For His Photo Hobby 


Benjamin Levy, operator on the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, was the 
subject of a recent “People With 
Cameras” column in the Times, 
written by Einar G. Chindmark. 
The column said that Mr. Levy 
“has certainly had plenty of va- 
riety in his photographic experi- 
ences. 

He started in 1930 with a Kodak 
Autographic camera. 

Since 1930, however, Mr. Levy 
has taken thousands of pictures 
with various types of cameras, but 
he has never tried to commercial- 
ize on his hobby. 
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| that prints the Skokie News, ac. f 
' cording to Roland R. Moore, pub. 





Suburban Weekly 
Builds New Plant 


The Skokie (Ill.) News, Chi. 
cago suburban weekly, has ap. 
nounced plans for a new build § 
ing, costing an estimated $85,000, 
Work has begun and the brick 
building is slated for completion 
by October. 

The new plant will house both 
the newspaper and the Meier 
Press, commercial printing firm 








atari 





lisher of the weekly. A printing | 
plant area of 3,225 square feet 
with floating concrete floor to iso. | 
late vibration of machinery, has | 
been designed into the News build. | 
ing. f 
J. Joseph Meier, owner of the | 
Meier Press, plans to install more | 
equipment to facilitate both print. | 
ing of the newspaper and job | 
printing. The News staff will | 
have approximately 2,000 square | 
feet of space, including a wood 
paneled reception room, offices of 
the editor, editorial, advertising | 


. and circulation departments. ' 


Fireproof and insulated, the | 
new building will have floors of | 
asphalt tile and ceilings of a- | 
coustical tile. Paths of operation | 
have been designed for maximum | 
efficiency, for offices and plant | 
separately and for both as their | 
work combines in getting out the 
News. 


Marsh Hodgins Now 
With Weekly Group ‘ 


Retired foreman of the Edmonr- 
ton (Alta.) Bulletin, Marsh Hod- 
gins, is now managing the er 
panding production program of 
Edmonton’s Community Publica- 
tions, publishers of 30 Alberta § 
weekly papers. & 

Head of Community Publica- ” 
tions is T. W. Pue, former cit- 
culation executive of the Toronto 
(Ont.) Star, Brandon (Man.) Sun, 
and Edmonton Bulletin. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Valuable Tips on 
Preparing Photos 


Christian Jensen 
A Director, Salt Lake Tribune 


THE ENGRAVER must interpret 
all photographic copy into half- 
tone dots. These range from a 
highlight dot to a shadow dot. 
Neither of these tomes is pure 
black or white but rather shades 

ray. 
= : photographic print the 
tones may range from pure white 
to absolute black. But, regardless 
of how near white the lighest tone 
is on a photo, in an engraving 
it will be a gray, albeit light. - 

Therefore, if you are retouching 
a portrait, for example, and you 
paint in a tone lighter than the 
highest highlight of the face, the 
engraver must gray that tone 
down to a highlight dot. It na- 
turally follows then, that all other 
tones of the picture will be dark- 
ened correspondingly and the cut 
will become “muddy.” 

Improving a Poor One 

There are times when this rule 
can be used to improve the en- 
graving qualities of a seemingly 
poor photograph. Sometimes a 
photo is brought to the art de- 
partment which has the following 
qualities: The faces are dark but 
there are spots, like a man’s col- 
lar, that are almost pure white. 

If this photo were sent to the 
engraver without proper retouch- 
ing it would appear in the paper 
as a very dark gray. The reproduc- 
tion possibilities of such a print 
can be improved as follows: Find 
the lightest tone of the face. Usu- 
ally this is the highlight on the 
forehead or nose. Select a color 
from one of your retouch grays 
that will match this tone exactly 
and paint or spray it in the back- 
ground. This tone may be as dark 
as 30% and to the eye the whole 
picture will appear a lifeless gray 
except for the spots that are al- 
most pure white. 

One Step Darker 


These spots should be sprayed 
with a gray one step darker than 
the background. This should be a 
thin wash, just opaque to “kill” 
the extreme whiteness. When the 
engraver shoots such a picture he 
can use the background for his 
highest highlight and as a conse- 
quence he can manipulate his ex- 
posure to put the necessary “snap” 
into the cut. 

“Outlining” is another method 
that comes under the head of 
background work. Here the artist 
outlines a figure with retouch 
White and the engraver routs away 
the entire background. When 
printed the figure appears against 
the white paper. This method 
gives a pleasing variety from 
otherwise square cuts. However, 
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Participants in the Southern Newspaper Mechanical Conference (Eastern) at Birmingham recently: Left 

to right, seated—W. D. Jacobs, Mobile; L. H. Pickens, Greenville, chairman; Luther Wright, New Or- 

leans, and Tom Tanner, SNPA; standing—Ray B. Crow, Chattanooga; A. M. Price, Miami; L. W. De- 
vine, Anniston; W. L. Knighton, Birmingham, and W. C. Weaver, Atlanta. 


there are certain things to watch. 

First of all—be sure that the 
white is painted on sufficiently 
thick so that none of the photo 
will show through, otherwise it 
will be difficult for the engravers 
to get a clean outline. It is not 
necessary to cover the entire pho- 
tograph with white. A line about 
one-quarter of an inch wide will 
give the engravers enough of a 
working guide. 

Avoid Thin Lines 

An important “don’t” in outlin- 
ing is to avoid thin lines. If any 
parts of the cut are not wide 
enough they may bend or break 
in stereotyping. This very thing 
happened in a local paper some 
years ago. The artist had out- 
lined a photo of a golfer just fin- 
ishing his drive. The shaft of the 
club was hardly thicker than a 
pencil line. The shaft bent more 
and more in each successive edi- 
tion. By the time the final edition 
came out the head of the club 
was resting almost on the golfer’s 
back. It was poor judgment on 
the part of the artist to outline 
such a subject. 

The difference between good 
and poor reproduction is often in 
the selection of the right back- 
ground. Any of these methods can 
give you that. However, there are 
times when something is needed 
in addition to a good background. 

(NEXT: “Pointing-up”) 


40-Year Woman 


DANVILLE, Ill.— Mrs. Myna 
Moss, operator employed by the 
Commercial News, rounded out 
40 years as a member of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
recently. She was honored by Lo- 
cal 230, of which she is the only 
woman member. She has worked 
in Danville 32 years, first on the 
old Morning Press and then on 
the Commercial News. 
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New Denver Boss 


Harry J. Myers has become su- 
perintendent of the Denver (Colo.) 
Post composing room, succeeding 
Owen M. Ethell, who voluntarily 
stepped down to resume his old 
job of setting heads. Mr. Myers 
was proprietor of a commercial 
printing firm before joining the 
Post in 1944 as a makeup man. 


Ex-Foreman Dies 


Edgar H. Rawl, former foreman 
of the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian- 
Pilot composing room, died Aug. 
26. He went to Lynchburg in the 
early °20’s from Richmond, Va., 
where he had been employed as 
a foreman for the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. He left Norfolk 
to go to Durham, N. C. 
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North Carolina Set 
For Carrier Festivities 


RALEIGH, N. C.— Preliminary 
plans for the statewide observance 
of Newspaper Boy Day Oct. 6 
were completed here recently. 

Members of the North Caro- 
lina Newspaper Boys Commission 
set the schedule for a Capital 
City tour by carriers from all sec- 
tions of the State to highlight the 


celebration of Newspaper Week 
Oct. 1 to 7. 

W. W. Sirmon is chairman of 
the commission. He is circula- 
tion manager of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News. 

Other commission members 


present at the plans meeting were 
B. B. Humphries, Asheville (N. 
C.) Citizen-Times; W. G. Car- 
rington, Durham (N. C.) Herald- 
Sun; C. H. Herring, Raleigh (N. 
C.) News and Observer; Albert 
P. Park, Raleigh (N. C.) Times; 
C. F. Moester, Winston - Salem 
(N. C.) Journal-Sentinel, and E. 
D. Nichols, Greensboro (N. C.) 
Daily News-Record. 

Approximately 70 news carri- 
ers are expected to make the ex- 
cursion and attend a luncheon at 
which Governor W. Kerr Scott 
and State and Raleigh city offi- 
cials will be guests. The boys will 
be chosen on the basis of school 
grades, route work and citizen- 
ship. 

All expenses for the trip will be 
paid by the Mid-Atlantic Circu- 
lation Managers Association, 
which sponsors the commission. 


Promotion Pamphlet 

A FOUR-PAGE pamphlet calling 
attention to exclusive features in 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot is being used as a circulation 
booster. 

Prepared by Jim Brown, editor- 
ial promotion manager, and Circu- 
lation Manager Clarence Cooke, 
the pamphlet reviews the recent 
Pulitzer award and the Editor & 
Publisher certificate of merit to 
Editor Carl M. Saunders for the 
best editorial and community 
service achievements in 1950. 

Half-column cuts are run of 
Garrett Cope and Don Cunning- 
ham, photographers; Ed F. Smith, 
columnist; Al Cotton, sports edi- 
tor; Harley B. Grimsley, farm 





Hair to Match 

St. Petersburg, Fla. — Here’s 
the latest in circulation-boost- 
ing: 

Jackie Mizikow, 12-year-old 
St. Petersburg Evening Inde- 
pendent newspaperboy, has dyed 
his hair green. 

Its to match the color of 
the Independent’s final edition. 
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editor and feature writer, and 
Bob McGregor, photographer and 
roving reporter, with thumbnail 
sketches of their daily or weekly 
features. 


Strawberry Wrappers 

THE Plant City (Fla.) Courier 
is using a single wrapper that is 
attracting attention. The wrapper 
carries the words: “Hurrah!—It’s 
the Courier” and is_ illustrated 
with pictures of strawberries, 
Plant City being a major straw- 
berry farming center. 

Publisher A. P. Cooke, presi- 
dent of the Florida Press Associa- 
tion, is so sure of the value of the 


wrappers, he’s printed and pre- 
pared a year’s supply. 
Play Polio Benefit 

More THAN 3,000 spectators 


attended the fourth annual polio 
benefit softball game staged by 
the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 


and Register-Republic carriers. An 
All-Star Rockford carrier team 
opposed a_ similar team from 


Madison (Wis.) Newspapers. Pro- 
ceeds from the game go to the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The boys more than 
attained their goal with $2,269 
raised in advance of the game. 


Worried Over Window 

WHEN Mike MacDonald, Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times carrier, 
was recently stricken, it wasn’t 
the polio in his legs that was wor- 
rying him, but a broken window. 
A couple of weeks prior to his 
illness, Mike, while delivering his 
papers, missed the porch and 
broke a window. 

He had planned to have his 
grandfather help repaint the trim 
after the putty had dried. When 
the subscriber learned of Mike’s 
fretfulness at the Santa Monica 
hospital, she went to see him and 
assured him that everything was 
in order. Mike was delighted to 
show how he already can hobble 
a bit and he plans to resume his 


junior high school studies this 
fall. 

Throwing Contest 

FIFTY-FIVE Hastings (Neb.) 


Tribune carriers recently compet- 
ed in a carrier throwing contest 
at the Adams County Fair. 

Seven former carriers competed 
against seven present carriers. 
The regular carriers put 20 out 
of 35 papers on the porch at 40 
feet, while the former carriers 
registered 17 out of 35 and also 
broke a window pane. 


Carriers Visit Chicago 
Day’s outing to Chicago was 
recently enjoyed by 219 Milwau- 





Princeton Scholar 

Modesto, Calif.—James Kerr, 
Modesto Bee newspaperboy, re- 
ceived a $4,800 Princeton Uni- 
versity scholarship award here 
on the nomination of Arvey 
Drown, circulation manager. 
His selection was “not only 
for his perfect scholastic rec- 
ord, but also because of his 
interest and ability in school 
organizations and affairs.” He 
had carried the Bee since Nov. 
1, 1944, 





kee (Wis.) Sentinel carriers as a 
result of their order-collecting 
efforts over a five-week period. 
In addition, 30 of the Sentinel’s 
outstanding carriers were chosen 
for a week’s outing at Camp Min- 
ikani, with all expenses paid. 


Seek Freshmen Subs 

THe LaPorte (Ind.) Herald- 
Argus combined news interest and 
subscription sales into a full-page 
promotion, featuring pictures of 
LaPorte students planning to be 
college freshmen this fall. 

A box at the bottom of the 
picture page reminded college 
students, “especially freshmen,” 
that they like to keep up with the 
news back in the old home town. 
A term subscription rate of $5 
was offered. 


Dallas to New Orleans 

SEVENTY-FOUR Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald route carriers en- 
joyed a trip to New Orleans, La., 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 2, as a reward 
for bringing in new subscriptions 
in July and August. F. C. Voor- 
hies, city circulation manager, 
was in charge of the group. 


College for 2 

NAMED “the two most outstand- 
ing carrier boys” by the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Herald-Express, Ted 
De Hass and Wayne Hughes have 
been awarded the newspaper’s 
1950 college scholarships having 
a cash value of $2,000 each. 


Bicycle Champion 

HARRY BACKER Jr., 16, San 
Diego (Calif.) Union carrier boy 
for four years, recently won the 
national amateur bicycle racing 
championship in the junior divi- 
sion at the tournament in New 
Brunswick, N. J. Part of his ex- 
penses for his eastern trip was 
financed by his earnings from his 
route. 


1,000 in Contest 

Lonc Beacn, Calif —With more 
than 1,000 of the 1,450 newspa- 
perboys qualifying, the recent 
Santa Catalina Island contest was 
the most successful in the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram history, re- 
ports George Johnson, circulation 
manager. 

Awards included plane trips for 
the first 100 boys to qualify with 
seven orders. 
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287 Participate 
In Mechanical — 
Parley in South | 


BIRMINGHAM,: Ala.—Rising pro. | 
duction costs and the best use of! 
printing equipment were the prin. | 
cipal topics laid before the South. | 
ern Newspaper Mechanical Cop. | 
ference, Eastern Division, at 4! 
two-day session here Aug. 28-29, 
The registration list numbered 
287. 

Vernon R. Spitaleri, 
of. the mechanical 
ANPA, set the 
general sessions. 
search, he said, is directed a | 
reducing costs of production 
through the most efficient use of 
equipment. It is designed to take 
the guesswork out of operations. 

L. H. Pickens, Greenville (§. 
C.) News-Piedmont, was reelec- 
ted chairman of the executive 
committee. His term expires this 
year and he was elected to fill the 
vacancy left when S. K. Trunnell, 
of the Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
World-News, moved out of the 
division. 

New members of the commit- 
tee are Welch M. Bostwick, Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News; William 
Hardwick, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar; Warren Schrieffer, 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picay- 
une, and Littleton Vaughan, West 
Palm Beach (Fla.) Post-Times. 

Holdover members of the com- 
mittee are F. I. McDonald, Ar 
lanta (Ga.) Journal; Louis W 
Devine, Anniston (Ala.) Star; W 
C. Weaver, Atlanta Journal, and 
W. L. Knighton, Birmingham 
News-Post-Herald. 

Harry Leyland, of W. C. Her- 
rick Ink Co., Jacksonville, was 
elected chairman of the Supply 
and Equipment Group. 

A motion to change the time 
of the meetings from August to 
January was defeated. 


Fairchild Opens New 


Service in Florida 

A new service area, covering 
all of Florida, southern Georgia, 
and southeastern Alabama is being 
opened up Oct. 2 for the Fair- 
child Photo-Electric Engraver. 

C. A. Harrison, vicepresident. 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp., said a demonstration model 
of the 85-line engraver will be 
shown in the San Juan Hotel, Or- 
lando, Fla., Sept. 11-17. 4 

v 


New Vendor Rule 
Drafted for L. A. 


; 
Los ANGELES—An ordinance to | 
permit news vendors to operate | 
in safety zones and traffic islands | 
throughout the city was ordered | 
drawn Aug. 23 by City Council. 
The new order would also repeal 
a measure recently approved by 
the council banning newspaper- 
boys “from curb to curb” in the 
downtown area, Hollywood and 
certain other specified areas. 
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‘ie full force of newspaper advertising will be 
brought to bear in October by the American medical 
profession in a peak effort of its National Education 
Campaign to defend the American Voluntary System 
against the threat of creeping Socialism. 


Every daily and weekly newspaper of paid 
general circulation will carry a 70-inch ad- 
vertisement affirming the doctors’ support of 
Voluntary Health Insurance and opposition 
to Socialized Medicine. Publication date for 
dailies will be October 11; for weeklies, the 
issues closest to that date. 


CHAIN REACTION—FREEDOM STYLE 


The basic issue is freedom versus compulsion in 
America. More than 10,000 civic organiza- 
tions, representing many millions of Ameri- 
cans, emphatically and plainly have endorsed 
the side of freedom. Here are just ten of the 
10,000 now on record against Compulsory 
Health Insurance: 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
Catholic Hospital Association 

American Protestant Hospital Association 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
American Legion and Legion Auxiliary 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 

National Association of Retail Druggists 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


In every community, individual citizens, busi- 
ness enterprises and other organizations will 
welcome the doctors’ newspaper advertising 
as a favorable occasion to publish tie-in 
advertisements of their own—based on the 
theme: “The Voluntary Way is the Ameri- 
can Way.’ 


/ 


Every newspaper may expect tie-in advertis- 
ing in substantial volume on this occasion. 
To aid advertising departments in serving this tie-in 
market, special kits of copy, art, mats and complete 
sales materials will be mailed to every newspaper 
early in September. 


A MANIFESTO OF FREEDOM 


Be on the lookout for your tie-in advertis- 
ing kit. Use it. It will aid your newspaper in serving 
all those in your community who will wish to partici- 
pate in this crusade to reaffirm the basic principles of 
American freedom—principles deeply cherished by 
millions of Americans. 


The Voluntary Way is the American Way! 














AT A TIME WHEN AMERICANS ARE | 
DEFENDING FREEDOM from aggres- 
sive outside attack, the doctors of 
America believe it is the occasion, too, 
for outspoken defensive of freedom on | 
the home front. 


AMERICAN DOCTORS BELIEVE the 
Voluntary Way is the American Way 
to solve problems of medical care, cost 
and service—and America’s progress 
and world leadership in medical affairs 
prove that conviction. 


MILLIONS AGREE—but Compulsory 

Health Insurance—Socialized Medicine 
—the proven forerunner of a completely 
Socialized State—remains an active | 
enemy of American voluntary action! | 

















Address correspondence on tie-in advertising to 
Lockwood-Shackelford Advertising Agency 
57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


National Education Campaign 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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$3,250,000 


Products budget? 


Out in the Midwest, several times a year, two key men sit down 
with their agency and build a sizable newspaper list. Whether 
your newspaper is on or off, and how much linage you get... 
depends on just one thing. Are they sold on your paper? With 
a 314 million dollar stake in newspapers, these men, including 
the all-important media executives at their agencies, read EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER .. . just as most big buyers of newspaper space do. 
Where else can they get all the news about newspapers? Where 
else would they be most likely to want to read your sales story? 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Big People .. . Big Newspaper Advertisers 
... Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read EpItoR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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U. §. General Assesses 
Facts of a Soviet War 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL. sy 
Brigadier General Joseph B. Sweet, 
1. S. Army, Ret. Harrisbur Pa 
Military Service Publishing Co. 230 


d9./5. 


pp. 

THE price of survival—against 
an amoral enemy”—warns Gen- 
eral Sweet, is enough of the right 


preparedness soon. And it’s al- 
ready late, he reminds us. He 
cites specific danger, analyzes 


probable strategems, and proposes 
definite ways to counter. 

General Sweet is a career offi- 
cer of our Regular Army. In 
World War II, he worked closely 
with Soviet troops. And when he 
retired to become military editor 
two years ago, he was G-I of all 
U. S. Ground Forces. 

Russian air bases. he points 
out, lie closer to the mainland 
of the United States than New 
York is to Los Angeles. “And 
there is no evidence,” he declares, 
“to justify a conclusion that Rus- 
sian airmen cannot fly bombers 
to the United States and locate 
large cities.” 

Jacob A. Malik’s official atti- 
tude over the Korean war and 
proved entry of a Russian-marked 
bomber this week in Korean fight- 
ing brings General Sweet’s fac- 
tual balance-sheet book of a third 
world war into timely and highly 
significant relief. It is profession- 


al military analysis, statistically 
documented. It is definite and 
up-to-date. 


“The Soviet long-range bomb- 
er,” the author notes, “is of no 
great significance unless loaded 
with an atomic bomb.” So should 
we conclude, he reasons realistic- 
ally, that Russia has the A-bomb? 

In 1947, he recalls, the Soviet 
Government announced it had 
built the bomb. Two years later, 
President Truman confirmed news 
of atomic explosion—probably a 
test—within the USSR. Fur the 
immediate future, General Sweet 
concludes, it is prudent to believe 
the Soviet Government. We prob- 
ably have more A-bombs by far, 
he concedes. 

But more important, the author 
warns, are whether Russia has 
also the H-bomb, and plans an 
air attack by surprise as at Pearl 
Harbor. An enemy bomber ap- 
proaching Chicago or Detroit 
from the direction of the North 
Pole could fly by our own airway 
beacons. The day after hostili- 
ties that could be changed. “But,” 
General Sweet declares, “the So- 
viet advantage of initiative is thus 
clearly perceived in one of its 
most threatening forms.” 

New York is not the most like- 
ly atomic or hydrogen target. Not 
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for a smart strategist with doubt- 
less fewer bombs than America. 
Fewer but presumably enough, if 
used with judgment and surprise. 
More important are Oak Ridge, 
or any of the key power dams of 
the Tennessee River. Or Pitts- 
burgh or Detroit. Fewer than 
250 cities in the United States 
have populations greater than 
50,000. 

Concentrated and skillful as air 
defense in Germany proved, a 
20 per cent loss of attacking 
bombers was high. With effective 
surprise, one blow of Soviet A- 
bombs could wreak havoc on our 
basic industry. 

America’s own stockpile and 
undoubted capacity to deliver is 
a powerful deterrent. Probably 
only our superior supply of gas 
missiles in the last war blocked 
their use. U. S. bombers, Gen- 
eral Sweet points out, have re- 


“peatedly demonstrated their abili- 


ty to carry bomb loads to a ra- 
dius that would bring all Soviet 
targets under fire—and to release 
them with uncanny accuracy. 

In “The Price of Survival,” 
General Sweet discusses our de- 
dense as clearly and expertly as 
our danger. It is no alarmist 
book; no amateur pot-boiler. It 
factually contrasts sharp differen- 
ces between the world military 
situation today and the security 
picture at the onset of the last 
two wars. Especially the differ- 
ences in our particular problem. 

The author coldly analyzes 
ground and naval probabilities, 
the military pattern of a total war 
if one should come, and programs 
of military preparedness the au- 
thor —certainly a_ professionally 
trained and experienced specialist 
—believes are sound. 

The factual, unemotional, un- 
protagonist nature of this book 
makes it a timely background for 
both reading and writing today’s 
crucial military news. 


Clever Page Make-Up Kit 


For Pre-Stone Experiment 

NEWSPAPER PAGE MAKE-UP. By 
Harry Health. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa 
state C Press. 5 envelopes of 
cardboard and 





ollege 





1s type blocks on 

a brochure guide. $1.25. 

HERE is a workable, convenient 
kit for desk experiments in front 
and inside page make-up. An ac- 
companying brochure sets forth 
tersely and clearly recognized 
principles of newspaper make-up: 
center-balance, informal balance, 
and unbalanced, illustrated with 
pictures of top-rank papers that 
use each. The Guide also ex- 
plains pitfalls and methods. 














Libraries Receive 
Overseas Tribune 


CuicaGo — Bound files of the 
120 issues of the Chicago Over- 
seas Tribune, which was printed 
and distributed in battle areas 
during World War II, this week 
were made available to the public 
at 10 libraries and museums. 

The Overseas Tribune can be 
obtained for research and study 
at the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles Deering 
library, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill.; University of Illi- 
nois library, Urbana, Ill.; Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame library, Notre 
Dame, Ind.; and the following 
Chicago sites: Chicago Public li- 
brary, Chicago Historical Society, 
De Paul University library, Uni- 
versity of Chicago library, Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, and 
Newberry library. 

The outlay on the Overseas Tri- 
bune during its publication was 
$220,338.03, and revenue from 
sales grossed $50,167.47. Since the 
newspaper carried no advertising, 
the net expenditure was $170,- 
170.56. 





All sorts of type blocks, head- 
lines, boxes, advertisements, and 
cuts, of sans-serif and conserva- 
tive faces, are well-printed to 
scale on card board, like a jig- 
saw puzzle. An executive could 
experiment for improved effects. 
Or students could use the kit. It 
furnishes for page make-up what 
the American Type Founders 
Company has long provided for 
desk-planning of composition 
room arrangement. 

The kit appealed to me because 
in practical work I have used the 
ATF mechanical department kits 
effectively, and when as a re- 
porter on the Chicago Daily News 
suddenly assigned to home edition 
make-up, the transition for a 
while was painfully confusing. 
This is a gadget, perhaps, but a 
singularly practical one. Specially 
for desk experiment for desired 
changes. 

aS 


Court Denies Pay 
To San Diego Statf 


SAN Dieco, Calif. — McKinnon 
Publications, Inc., publisher of the 
San Diego Daily Journal, which 
suspended publication last May, 
need not give its former employes 
two weeks’ pay in lieu of notice of 
dismissal. 

This is the ruling of Superior 
Judge Joe L. Shell in a_ suit 
brought by the San Diego News- 
paper Guild, which sought an ad- 
ditional two weeks’ pay over the 
$93,000 in severance and accrued 
vacation payments made by the 
Journal. 

The Guild contended a contract 
clause provided for either two 
weeks’ notice of dismissal or two 
weeks’ pay in lieu of notice. The 
publisher argued the clause did not 
apply when the newspaper sus- 
pended, The court upheld him. 


New Bedford 
Readers Get 
216-Pg. Edition 


New BeEpForD, Mass.—After @ 
full year of planning and six 
months of writing, the New Bed- 
ford Standard - Times Centennial 
edition will be published Sunday, 
Sept. 10. 

It is a far cry from the small 
four-page paper established in 
1850 and devoted mainly to whale 
and shipping news, police court 
and patent medicine advertising, 
to the 216-page edition that goes 
to Southeastern Massachusetts 
readers this Sunday. 

Each centennial edition, made 
up of nine sections, will weigh 
approximately 242 pounds. There 
will be two tabloid sections of 32 
pages each; two full-size sections 
of 24 pages each, two 16-page 
and two 14-page sections, an 
eight-page rotogravure _ section; 
24-page Parade supplement and 
12 pages of colored comics. 

In the two tabloid and two full- 
sized sections devoted entirely 
to the centennial there will not be 
a line of telegraph copy. The 
edition will contain approximate- 
ly 300,000 words, of which ap- 
proximately 200,000 were written 
by the local staff, with the excep- 
tion of some 12 columns of con- 
gratulations from all parts of the 
world and a few stories written 
by outside writers. 

In connection with the centen- 
nial, the Standard-Times is plan- 
ning a week-long public celebra- 
tion Sept. 10-16. Highlights 
include the naming of “Miss 
Standard-Times” from 100 en- 
trants, speedboat racing on the 
Acushnet River, fireworks and 
the burial Sept 12 of a time cap- 
sule for 2050, with Howard W. 
Blakeslee, Associated Press sci- 
ence editor, as principal speaker. 

In the capsule will be a copy 
of the Standard-Times Centennial 
Edition with a letter to the resi- 
dents of 2050, describing the life 
and times of 1950. 

* 


Texas Sports Writers 
Plan Hall of Fame 


Dattas, Tex.—After a year of 
study, Texas sports writers have 
crystallized a project for a Texas 
Sports Hall of Fame. 

Committee chairman is Bill 
Rives, sports editor of the Dallas 
Morning News. Others on the 
committee are Jim Dean, Tyler 
Courier-Times; Joe Kelly, Lubbock 
Avalanche-fournal; Chuck Whit- 
lock, El Paso Times; Bill Adams, 
Victoria Advocate; Harvey Yale, 
Valley Morning Star, Harlingen; 
Harold Scherwitz, San Antonio 
Light; Ed Fite, United Press, 
Dallas; Collier Parris, Abilene Re- 
porter-News, and Thad Johnson, 
Beaumont Enterprise. 

Hall of Fame nominees will re- 
quire 90% approval of sports 
writers voting. 
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Praise for Air Force, 
Suppression Denied 

To THE Eprror: Noted with in- 
terest the article on page 22 of 
August 19 issue, “Pulse Quickens 
To War Tempo In California,” 
written by Campbell Watson. I 
was particularly interested in that 
portion of the article dealing with 
the recent crash and explosion of 
q B-29 at Fairfield-Suisun Air 
Force Base, and the writer’s re- 
marks on difficulties of local cov- 
erage. This newspaper is located 
in the city of Fairfield, just 6 
miles from the base, and for your 
information, [ was at the crash 
scene just 15 minutes after the 
explosion, and was there for many 
hours covering first for my own 
paper, and second for the San 
Francisco Chronicle until their 
people could get there. 

I challenge the statement made 
by Mr. Watson that any effort 
was made to suppress either the 
actions of the news people in 
gathering their information, or in 
the manner in which it was re- 
leased. Certainly no clamp was 
placed on them by the base com- 
mander, as he stated, because the 
base commander was killed in 
the crash. You can well imagine 
the confusion that followed this 
information. Yes, road -blocks 
were thrown up by the highway 
patrol, local police agencies and 
the air police, but only to keep 
the idle curious from the scene. 

Immediate, preparations were 
made to escort news reporters 
from the first road block to the 
Public Information Office on the 
base, once they had properly iden- 
tified themselves. In the P.I.O. 
telephones were provided for 
their use to keep in constant 
contact with their city desks, and 
the officers lent every effort to- 
ward making their jobs as simpli- 
fied and easy as possible under 
the severe circumstances that sur- 
rounded the tragedy. 

What the Situation Was 

As for the inability of the news- 
papers to reach the base by tele- 
phone, Mr. Watson is entirely 
correct in that statement. How- 
ever, please consider the situation 
as it existed in those first hours. 
Every fire department, hospital, 
police station and Red Cross 
Disaster committee in the county 
was called to assist. Obviously, 
lines had to be held open for 
these emergency calls. Secondly, 
there are nearly 1000 families 
living on the base, and they were 
all wanting to make personal 
calls to assure relatives of their 
safety. 

Many of the trailer residents 
had their trailers burned, and 
calls had to be made to find hous- 
ing for these servicemen, their 
wives and children. Doctors had 
to be called, nurses, and hospitals 
for plasma and other supplies, 
and ambulances to handle the 
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| What Che Keudors Say | 


dead and wounded. As a result, a | 


ruling was hastily made that NO 


| 


incoming calls would be received, | 


and I am sure you will agree this 
was necessary. However, 
sonally know all the neighboring 
newspapers were called, even as 
far away as San Francisco and 
Oakland, and the wire services, 
and informed of the accident and 
told to send people to cover. This 
was done by the P.I.O. office. 
Legs, Not Phones 

I believe Mr. Watson’s article 
exemplifies the attitude of many 
in our profession today who seek 


I per- | 


the easy way to do the job. This | 


certainly was not a story to be 
covered by telephone, but required 
good, hard leg work. Those news- 
papers who were willing to assign 
reporters to the job, and had the 
men and women willing to do the 


work, found no difficulties in cov- | 


erage. 

I would very much like to see 
Epiror & PUBLISHER correct the 
erroneous statements of Mr. Wat- 
son, and rather than criticize the 
Air Force in this instance, con- 
gratulate them for 
hearted cooperation given and for 
the expedient manner in which 
the stituation was handled. 


J. CLIFTON TONEY, 
Editor and Publisher 


the whole- | 


Solano (Calif.) Republican. | 


Lexington Leader 
Staff Changes Made 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—The Lexing- 
ton Leader has completed a series 
of staff changes in which the fol- 
lowing moves have been an- 
nounced: 

Charles G. Dickerson, 27 years 
with the Leader, will devote his 


full time to the duties of manag- | 





ing editor. He has been relieved | 


of extra duties performed during 
the manpower shortage. 

Frank Borries, with the Leader 
since 1946, will serve as “roving 
reporter”. 

Grimes Caywood, since 
the Leader’s telegraph editor, has 
been appointed state editor. 


1946 | 


James Rourke has been moved | 


from the city staff to telegraph 
editor. He has been with the 
Leader since 1946. 

J. T. Vaughn and Holton Mas- 
tin, both 
University of Kentucky journal- 
ism school, have been added as 
reporters. 

Henry H. Hornsby, who began 
with. the Leader in 1938 as cor- 
respondent at Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
and had handled city desk, sports, 
state desk and the legislature, suc- 
cessively, will produce the Sunday 
Herald-Leader’s farm page in ad- 
dition to his regular farm page in 
the Herald. He won a Nieman 
fellowship at Harvard in 1946 and 
is author of the novel, “Lone- 
some Valley”. 


1950 graduates of the | 
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he telephone takes a 


smaller part of the family 
budget than in 1939... 


One of the attractive and remarkable things 
about telephone service is its low price. 


It actually takes a smaller part of the family 
budget than it did ten or eleven years ago. That’s 
because the average family income has increased 
much more than the increase in telephone rates. 
Even though increases in telephone rates are still 
needed to catch up with past increases in costs, 
your telephone will continue to be a big bargain. 
The increases so far, plus those now requested, 
average only a penny or so per call. 

At the same time, there has been a big increase 
in the value of the telephone. On the average, you 
can now call more than twice as many telephones in 
your local area as in 1939. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 












NEWSPAPER LAW 


Defamation 





of a Group 


Not Actionable Libel 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar, Supreme Court of the United States 


AN ACTION against the Curtis 
Publishing Co. for an alleged libel 
of the taxi drivers in Washington, 
D. C. has been dismissed by the 
Federal Court of Appeals. 

This article, carried by the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, said the court, 
was “A caustic, merciless diatribe 
depicting taxicab drivers in the 
nation’s capital as ill mannered, 
brazen and contemptuous of their 
patrons. Worse than that, it por- 
trays them as dishonest and as 
cheating their customers when op- 
portunity arises. It indicates that 
the complicated zone system pre- 
vailing in Washington enables 
them to overcharge strangers to 
the city with facility.” 

Spoken About a Class 

This article said in part, “Only 
the natives who make a life study 
of the zone system know exactly 
how much is legal. It’s easy to tell 
whether you’ve got one of those 
or some poor trusting visitor. For 
instance, when they point to the 
Capitol and ask if it’s the White 
House, that automatically doubles 
the fare. Any guy unpatriotic 
enough not to know his Capitol 
should be penalized.” 

The Court of Appeals, sustain- 
ing the judgment of the District 
Court dismissing the action, said 
that when, as here, the words com- 
plained of reflect on a class of 
persons generally without making 
it evident that every member of 
the class is referred to, no member 
can maintain a libel action. When, 
however, the words reflect on 
every member of a class, each 
one may have an action because 
“4 charge is made broadly against 
all. 

A statement that all lawyers are 
dishonest or that all ministers are 
liars is not defamatory of any 
particular lawyer or minister un- 
less surrounding circumstances in- 
dicate that the person bringing the 
libel action was the one to whom 
the article referred. 

Not Clear As to Single Party 

A few years ago the Chicago 
Daily News published a defama- 
tory article of this type of a group 
of 23 lawyers engaged in the de- 
fense of a number of persons in- 
dicted by the Federal Government 
for conspiracy. 

Under the head, “Capital Sedi- 
tion Trial Shows True Despicable 
Nature of Fascism,” the News car- 
ried a story in which this group 
and their attorneys was referred 
to as, “The scum of political 
gangsterdom represented by as 
craven a group of lawyers as I’ve 
ever seen, not excluding the nickel 
and dime shysfers who used to 
hang around the racket court on 
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South State Street as staff attor- 
neys for the gambling and vice 
syndicate.” 

This language standing alone, 
said the court, does not indicate 
which of the defendants is the 
“scum.” Neither is it clear who of 
the lawyers represented these par- 
ticular defendants nor are they 
identified in any way. If all of the 
defendants were not included in 
the characterization of “scum” we 
cannot with any more certainty 
determine who were the lawyers 
representing the defendants. 

This determination of the Illinois 
court in favor of the News in dis- 
missing the action concludes with 
the summary of this principle of 
law that, “An article such as this 
directed against a group but not 
deemed to include all constituent 
members of the group does not 
give a right of action for libel.” 

“There are men who make their 
living,’ once said a Kentucky 
judge of defamatory articles of 
this character, “by circulating 
falsehoods against the Jews, the 
Mormons, the Catholics, the Ma- 
sons, taking care to mention no 
names and to make only general 
charges against all, and thus are 
able to ply their nefarious trade 
in safety because the group is so 
large that no particular individual 
can show that the article is direct- 
ed at him.” 

Case in California 

This situation arose in Califor- 
nia when the Hearst Publications 
published in relation to the Work- 
ers Alliance of that state under the 
head, “State May Probe Red Ac- 
tivity Here,” that, “Californians 
are rapidly becoming aroused to 
the folly of taxing citizens to fi- 
nance Moscow propaganda.” 

The libel action brought by one 
of the members of this Workers 
Alliance failed to survive the pub- 
lisher’s application for dismissal 
on the ground that no ascertain- 
able person had been defamed. 


The authority adopted by the 
California court for its dismissal 
of this action was a Wisconsin 
incident in which a clergyman 
charged that the actual sovereigns 
of the city were 73 saloon keepers 
and wholesale dealers and that city 
officials under this benumbing in- 
fluence violated their oaths of of- 
fice. 


This statement, said the court, 
could not be made the basis of a 
libel action, referring as it does to 
“all officials who come under the 
benumbing influence of this deadly 
exhalation. If the words contain 
no reflection on any particular in- 
dividual, no averment can make 
them defamatory.” 


In Manchester, Ky., in January, 
1932, the wholesale grocery store 
of John L. Baker was destroyed 
by fire and by the light of this 
burning building a man named 
Neal was shot and killed, an in- 
cident in a long and bitter feud. 
Some time later a Judge Stivers 
who had presided at the trial of 
some of the members of the Baker 
family, was summoned to testify 
before a grand jury in connection 
with this killing on the night of the 
fire. 

Two days before this grand jury 
hearing the judge was shot and 
killed and the owner of the grocery 
store fled across the Kentucky 
state line into Ohio where later 
an order for his extradition was 
signed. 

Of the incident the Louisville 
Times published a story based on 
an Associated Press dispatch: 
“Columbus, Ohio, July 21 (AP)— 
A Kentucky feud started in Clay 
County more than half a century 
ago may be settled in the courts 
of that state. Baker, witnesses at 
the extradition hearing here last 
week testified, is one of the last 
members of the family that has 
fought fist fights and gun baitled 
with the Stivers clan for 50 years.” 

Thereupon a brother of the 
judge who had been killed, sued 
the Times, asserting that the story 
charged that he, his brother and 
the whole Stivers generation had 
for 50 years been fighting the 
Bakers with “firearms and fists,” 
until there was left only the one 
survivor of the Bakers, who was 
the fugitive in Ohio. 

Publisher Wins Case 

From a judgment for $10,000 
awarded against the Louisville 
Times, the publisher appealed and 
the judgment was set aside. The 
decision of the appellate court in 
favor of the Times gives a clear 
expression of the principle of law 
that governs not only the decision 
in this recent action against the 
Curtis Publishing Company but 
claims for damages for defama- 
tory articles referring to groups or 
classes and not to individuals. 

Where defamatory statements 
are made against an aggregate 
body of persons. an individual 
member not specially imputed or 
designated, cannot maintain an ac- 
tion or where the class or group in 
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How much linage did you sell 
this big newspaper advertiser? 
How well do his key buyers 


know your newspaper? 


See Pages 64 & 65 
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question is a very large one and 
there is little or nothing Said or 
written which applies to the par- 


ticular person who brings the ac. | 


tion, such a right of recovery will 
be denied. 


On the other hand when the de. | 


famatory statement is directed to- 
ward a comparatively small group 
of persons or toward a restricted 
or local portion of a general class 
and is so framed as to make de. 
famatory imputations against al] 
the members of the small or re. 
stricted group, it seems that any 
member thereof may sue. 


Art Dept. Dropped 
By San Diego Dailies 


SAN Dieco, Calif.— The San 
Diego Union-Tribune Publishing 
Co. has discontinued its art de- 
partment, resulting in separation 
of three employes, Stanley de Tre- 
ville, head of the combined art 
and photo departments since last 
April; Carl Lyngholm, with the 
company 13 years: and Dean Ken- 
nedy, who had six years’ service. 
Mike Hazelip, a photographer, was 
named head of the photo depart- 
ment. Art work in the future will 
be handled by the commercial 
photo-engraver which makes cuts 
for the Union and Evening Tri- 
bune. 

s 


Madden Becomes 
NBC Vicepresident 


Edward D. Madden, assistant to 
the president of National Broad- 
casting Co., has been promoted to 
vicepresident and will become a 
member of the Television Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Madden was executive vice- 
president and director of the 
American Newspaper Advertising 
Network, and for 12 years before 
that a vicepresident and director of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

. 


Service Diamonds 

GLENDALE, Calif.— Three em- 
ployes of the News-Press have te- 
ceived service diamonds. Tommy 
Welles, police reporter, got his 
third diamond, marking 15 years 
with the paper. Glenna Welch and 
Herb Sherwin, both of the busi- 
ness office, each received their first 
diamond. 
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Is YOUR NEWSPAPER serving the same people, the 
same area, the same population that it did five or ten 
years ago? 


; Not by a long shot, it isn’t! 
1950 Census figures will prove that fact. 


Trade areas have widened, bank deposits have risen, 
industries have moved, populations have tripled — 
probably in your own back yard. 


You’ve got to get this new story to the buyers of news- 
paper space. And the best—the only logical—place to 


Here are some of the outstanding features 
of the 1951 Market Guide 
1. All available “Preliminary” reports of county and 


Key Market populations from the 1950 Census of 
Population. 


wo 


. All county and Key Market industrial employees 
and their total wages from the 1947 Census of 
Manufacturers. 


3. All county and Key Market retail outlet totals 
and total retail sales from the 1948 Census of 
Business. 


4. Detailed data on Individual Incomes in 1949, com- 
piled by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


5. Tables, charts and maps visualizing high spots of 
the above reports. Vital data at a glance. 

6. A new and revised listing of Key Markets (daily 

newspaper cities) by size, based on the Preliminary 

1950 Census Reports showing the present figures, 


1940 figures for comparison, and the ABC popula- 
tion figures for the City Zones. 


Your one ad works 


365 days in the... 





Tell your NEW story to the space buyer... witha 
Profitable investment in the MARKET GUIDE 


present it is in Eprror & Pusiisuer’s 1951 MARKET 
GUIDE. ' 


This year they will turn to it more than ever before 
to get the very latest 1950 Census data on population, 
wages, retail outlets, facilities, ete. 

Space buyers would be lost without the GUIDE. 
Amplify their information by advertising your news- 


paper and market in big space. Then you'll be doing 
a terrific selling job all year long. 


The 1951 MARKET GUIDE will be published in No- 


vember. Reserve your space now! 


Here's How Leading Advertisers and 
Agencies Use the Market Guide 


To 


select markets for test campaigns 
To 


determine new locations for retail stores 


determine characteristics of various markets 


To 


To 


select markets by population 


To 


check buying power of various markets 
To estimate number of wage earners 


For a rapid look-see at a market 


For retail sales volume 


To determine factory locations 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Admen Told to Study 
Marketing—Not Press 


ADVERTISING Is Not a function 
of journalism and ought not to be 
taught as if it were. 

Such a view was expressed this 
week by George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, professor of marketing at 
New York Uiversity. For the past 
four decades, he has maintained 
the opinion in his highly-popular 
courses in advertising at the uni- 
versity’s school of commerce. 

Professor Hotchkiss considered 
his views on advertising educa- 
tion to be non-controversial but 
proven in the market-place. Sig- 
nificantly, his marketing depart- 
ment has too small an endowment 
to ignore the preferences and 
needs of students training for jobs 
in business and advertising. 

Most businessmen need some 
training in advertising in order to 
handle their operations efficiently. 
he declared. And specialists in ad- 
vertising, he added, should have 
adequate understanding of other 
problems of business and indus- 
try. 

That’s what NYU aims at. The 
school does not leave the whole 
field of advertising to media men. 

Different in the West 

“It may be different in small 
towns in the West,” Professor 
Hotchkiss said. “Western institu- 
tions might find it expedient to 
teach advertising in journalism 
schools because most of their 
graduates would work on or with 
newspapers.” 

Not so in big cities, he de- 
clared. 

About 75%—possibly 80% or 
90%, of NYU students who en- 
roll in “Essentials of Advertising” 
never actually work in the field 
after completion of the course, 
he said. Instead, many of them 
get jobs in selling as their first 
spot. 

A major difference between ad- 
Vertising courses in journalism 
schools and commerce schools, 
Professor Hotchkiss said, is that 
commerce schools emphasize sell- 


ing. 
Take a look at reactions to 
Professor Borden’s recent book 


on advertising. The book indicat- 
ed advertising budgets would 
probably never regain their high 
percentage share—formerly about 
3% but now about 242% — of 
the sales dollar. 

“Media men wanted a bigger 
share,” Professor Hotchkiss said. 
On the other hand, businessmen 
who paid for advertising looked 
on it as a selling tool which had 
become more efficient and less 
costly in terms of the sales dollar. 

Schools of commerce train ad- 
men to think objectively about the 
craft, he indicated. The student 
stresses what advertising is trying 
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to do rather than how much it 
will bring in to the radio station 
or the publication. 

“Ideal preparation for an ad- 
man,” Professor Hotchkiss said, 
“is a major in marketing and minor 
in journalism.” 

Along with that, he recom- 
mended about one-third of the 
college program of an ad student 
should be in liberal arts: history, 
literature, economics, philosophy 
and psychology. 

“He should also take some basic 
business subjects, finance and pos- 
sibly accounting,” he said. 

It was accounting training that 
helped make John Anderson treas- 
urer of McCann-Erickson, Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss said. In an after- 
thought, the educator declared 
Mr. Anderson would have done 
well at whatever he turned his 
mind to. 

Marketing Courses a Must 


At NYU an advertising student 
must take the one-year survey 
course in “Markets and Market- 
ing Methods,” and the two-sem- 
ester “Essentials of Advertising,” 
and the two-semester advanced 
course in “Marketing Campaigns.” 
Twelve more credits are required 
in advanced domestic (as opposed 
to foreign) marketing. 

As a minor, the student may 
also enroll in “Foreign Market- 
ing” courses. 

“At NYU, we favor starting 
professional training earlier than 
the third year,” Professor Hotch- 
kiss said. 

It was different when he was a 
college boy. He was an English 
major. 

“But four years is too much in 
liberal arts, without any specific 
training for the advertising pro- 
fession,” he said. 

On the other hand, Professor 
Hotchkiss felt that training in 
techniques could be overdone. 

“Between the two extremes,” 
he said, “I would be inclined to 
favor the Harvard idea of less 
emphasis on techniques.” 

The top-flight adman will be 
able to hire technicians, he 
thought, just as the top business 
executive hires lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers ard publicity men. 


Publishers Serve 
On Advisory Group 

The Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association has estab- 
lished an advisory committee to 
the Journalism Department of 
Temple University. 

The committee was formed at 
the request of Prof. J. Douglas 
Perry and will function along the 
same lines as a similar group for 
Pennsylvania State College. 





210 Inland Dailies 
Order PR Ad Series 


CHICAGO — Mats of the Inland 
Daily Press Association’s second 
newspaper promotion series have 
been ordered by 210 members, it 
was announced by William F. Can- 
field, secretary-manager. 

Many members have already 
started running the series, he said, 
while others are saving the public 
relations ads to start shortly be- 
fore National Newspaper Week, 
Oct. 1-8. The slogan of the series, 
“Your newspaper Is Your Every 
Day Partner,” is in keeping with 
the service theme of Newspaper 
Week, Mr. Canfield pointed out. 


Press Club Plans 
To Fete Gratftis 


Cuicaco—“A Great Clambake 
for a Grand Guy” is the way the 
Chicago Press Club has billed its 
dinner in tribute to Herb Graffis, 
Chicago Sun-Times columnist and 
first vicepresident of the club, for 
Sept. 19 at the Sheraton Hotel. 

Mr. Graffis, one of the organ- 
izing committee for the Press 
Club and a toastmaster of note in 
his own right, will be obliged to 
sit back and “take it” under the 
verbal onslaught of John Car- 
michael, Chicago Daily News 
sports editor, who has been named 
toastmaster for the Graffis party. 
Livingston Osborne, local attor- 
ney and associate club member, 
is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 





M.E. and Cartoonist 


Assist Sales Pitch 

ALBANY, N. Y.—When James A. 
King, advertising manager of the 
Hearst Times-Union had a hard 
nut to crack with a big space buyer 
he appealed to George O. Wil- 
liams, managing editor. Hy Rosen, 
editorial cartoonist, was called in 
and within an hour the trio had. 
whipped up a 15-minute chalk talk 
presentation. 

Two hours later it was shown 
to a group of advertising execu- 
tives of a large retail firm. Net 
resuit: Promises for a larger and 
better contract. 





Paper Hoarders 
Hit by Editor 


EppyvILLE, Ky. — Commentator 
Editor Gracen M. Pedley of the 
weekly Lyon County Herald: 

“Paper stocks of a large supply 
house with which the Herald does 
business have been raided by 
many, scared the war wiil put 
them out of the newspaper and 
job printing business. We have 
ordered nothing made of paper 
since the Korean war began, our 
stocks being adequate to our 
needs, and we believe we can safe- 
ly assume the Herald will get 
enough newsprint to keep the pa- 
per coming out.” 





Barton Snyder Buys 
Full Title in Weekly 


Apa, O.— First change in the 
ownership of the Ada Herald in 
seventeen years has been an. 
nounced. 

Publisher Barton F. Snyder, pub. 
lisher and owner of six-tenths jn. 
terest, has purchased the remain. 





es 


ing stock from Mrs. Walter J, | 
Knapp of Detroit, Mich.; Lowel] | 
F. Snyder of Roslyn, N. Y.; Mrs, | 
Ray Bryant, Shaker Heights, 0, | 
and Ralph L. Snyder, publisher of | 


the Ottawa County News, Port 
Clinton, O. 
The Herald is one of north. 


western Ohio’s oldest weeklies, 


The present publisher was with | 


the Miami (Fla.) Herald, for a 
year. 


DENVER — Announcement js 
made by Ray E. Mohler, publica- 
tions broker, of the sale of two 
Rocky Mountain Empire newspa- 
pers, the San Pedro Valley News 
at Benson, Ariz., and the Arco, 
(Ida.) Advertiser. Both are week- 
lies. 

The Benson paper was sold by 
Emory R. Huntoon to Henry J. 
Bradley, Denver, recent graduate 
of the journalism school of Den- 
ver University. 

The Arco Advertiser was sold 
by Miss Genevieve Rose to James 
W. Martin, formerly publisher of 
the Rocky Ford, (Colo.,) Daily 
Gazette. 

* * 

Harry Kline, owner and opera- 
tor of the Ripley (N. Y.) Review, 
a weekly which has been in opera- 
tion for more than 100 years, has 
announced the sale of the newspa- 
per to Forest Hopkins of North 
East, Pa., present owner of the 
North East Breeze. 

* oe OF 


Richard Kunzman, former news 
editor of the Anamosa (la.) Jour- 
nal, has purchased the Nelsonville 
(O.) Tribune from James H. 
Reid. The Dial Agency, Detroit, 
negotiated the sale. 


George H. Johnson, associated 
with the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger 
for two years, has bought the 
Zephyrhills (Fla.) News, weekly, 
from Howard Berg. 

oe 1% ok 

The Palm Beach Sun has been 

sold by William L. Allen to Elias J. 


Chalhub, who owns Carefree Rec- F 


reation Center. The Center will 
now house the newspaper plant. 
Mrs. Kathryn M. Lange is asso- 
ciate editor. Mrs. Dorothy Wall 
has been named business man- 
ager. 

i o * 

G. K. Williams and Julie Wil 
liams announce their purchase of 
the Pismo Beach (Calif.) Times, 
a weekly, from E. L. Pratt. The 
sale included the American Vege 
tarian, a national monthly. Mr. 
Williams was with the Los Ange- 
les Daily News editorial depatt- 
ment for 13 years. 
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N.Y. C. Guild 
Opposes Union 
Dailies Plan 


New York Newspaper 
Guild, at a meeting Sept. 6, went 
on record in Opposition to a pro- 
posal by the American Newspa- 
per Guild, CIO, that the union 
invest up to $50,000 in the pub- 
lication of daily newspapers. 

The proposal was denounced 
as containing “many questionable 
and foggy areas” and as depart- 
ing “radically from sound trade 
union practices” in a _ resolution 
adopted at the meeting. The 
union’s members in New York 
City were urged to vote against 
the project in a forthcoming 
referendum. 

Printing craft unions were 
thanked for respecting Guild 
picket lines in the recent 11- 
week strike at the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. The 
Guild offered the craft unions its 
assistance “in any situation that 
may arise.” 

No Action on Dissidents 

No action was taken at the 
session against 21 dissident Guild 
members who organized the 
Guild Committee for Common 
Sense in an effort to end the 
strike. Guild spokesmen said the 
union is moving carefully to make 
sure constitutional steps are fol- 
lowed in charges against the 
members. They added _ that 
charges also will be made against 
“scabs’”—Guild members who re- 
ported for work during the strike. 

A trial board has been set up 
to hear charges against 24 guilds- 
men of the National Guardian 
unit, workers on a New York 
weekly newspaper, who are 
charged with entering into an 
agreement with management which 
abridged provisions of the con- 
tract. John T. McManus, pub- 
lisher of the paper, is a former 
president of the Guild. He was 
nominated as the American Labor 
Party’s candidate for Governor of 
New York this week. 


Through a typographical error, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER stated that 
the New York Journal-American 
unit “vetoed” Guild officers the 
power to call a strike at any time 
last May (E & P, Sept. 2, P. 40). 
The correct word, of course, is 
“voted.” 

aa 


12 ‘Families of Week’ 
Feted at Ohio Fair 


Columbus, O. — Mothers and 
fathers of the Ohio State Jour- 
na’s “Families of the Week” 
Visited the Centennial Ohio State 
Fair and were treated to another 
gala weekend here as the pro- 
gram concluded. 

Twelve families from as many 
Valo communities had been feted 
in this state capital in a Journal 
circulation-building drive. 








McKnight 


Withers 


Harry Withers, 
Felix McKnight 
Are Promoted 


DaLLas, Tex.— Promotion of 
Harry C. Withers, managing edi- 
tor, to the new office of executive 
editor, and Felix R. McKnight, as- 
sistant managing editor, to manag- 
ing editor, became effective Sept. 
1 in an announcement by E. M. 
(Ted) Dealey, president of the 
Dallas Morning News. 

The title of W. B. Ruggles, edi- 
tor of the News, was changed to 
editor of the editorial page. Stuart 
McGregor was named assistant edi- 
tor of the editorial page. 

Mr. Dealey explained the new 
titles were in the interest of clari- 
fication, without involving any 
basic change in the operation of 
the departments concerned. 

A veteran Texas editor, Mr. 
Withers joined the News in 1904, 
and has been sports editor, city 
editor, associate managing editor, 
and managing editor, and is a di- 
rector of the corporation. 

Mr. McKnight, formerly with 
the Associated Press, has been with 
the News since 1941. He plans to 
continue to write special stories. 

As defined in a memorandum, 
Mr. Withers as executive editor 
will retain “the final authority” in 
the news departments and will per- 
form all budget and fiscal func- 


tions. He will also serve as a 
“liaison officer” between news- 
gathering and editorial depart- 
ments. 


W. W. Truax continues as news 
editor. 


Red Bank Register 


Plans For Expansion 

Rep BANK, N. J—Thomas 
Irving Brown, editor and publish- 
er of the Red Bank Register, has 
announced the purchase of a large 
plot of land for expansion pur- 
poses. A railroad siding already 
on the property will be utilized 
for the delivery of newsprint. 

Present plans call for moving 
the 16-page press and complete 
stereotyping equipment from the 
present location, to the new build- 
ing which will be erected in the 
near future. Additional press 
units will be bought and eventual- 
ly all mechanical operations will 
take place in the new building. 

All of the other operations of 
the Register will be continued in 
the three-story Register building 
on Broad Street. 
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Richards Side 


” 
Now Being Told 
1 . ’ 
In ‘Slanting 

Los ANGELES—After 54 days 
of testimony by 27 government 
witnesses, the defense got its 
innings this week in the hearing 
on renewal of licenses for three 
50,000-watt radio stations owned 
by George A. Richards. 

A trial examiner of the Feder- 
al Communications Commission 
has been considering charges that 
Mr. Richards ordered newscasts 
to be slanted. The charges were 
originated by several former em- 
ployes of Mr. Richards. 

At stake in the case is the 
question whether the FCC will 
grant permits to Mr. Richards to 
continue to operate KMPC in 
Los Angeles, WJR in Detroit and 
WGAR in Cleveland. The charg- 
es grow out of newscasts during 
1948. 

The Government has_ been 
through its case twice. The trial 
examiner who opened the hear- 
ings died during a recess and the 
FCC ordered a new start: 

The Fred Eldean Organization, 
which has been handling public 
relations of the hearing for Mr. 
Richards, prefaced the opening of 
defense testimony with widespread 
distribution of a red-white-and- 
blue portfolio containing reprints 
of newspaper editorials and other 
public statements criticizing the 
FCC or supporting Mr. Richards. 
The PR material immediately be- 
came an issue in the case. 

The first of 150 witnesses who 
have been called by the defense 
was a former newspaper reporter, 
Mayor Fletcher Brown of Los 
Angeles. He testified that he had 
never heard a _ newscast over 
KMPC which he thought was 
biased or prejudiced. 

“I worked for five years as a 
reporter and I think I know news,” 
he declared. 

The Government’s star witness 
was Clete Roberts, former KMPC 
newscaster. One of the principal 
defense witnesses will be E. 
Dimitman, executive editor of the 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger, who 
made a content analysis of all of 
the 1948 newscasts on the Rich- 
ards station. 

@ 


Fairchild Engravers 
Offered in Europe 


A program for the export of 
Fairchild photo-electric engravers 
to European countries has been 
announced by C. A. Harrison, 
vicepresident of Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. 

The engraver will be offered 
first in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Italy, where great in- 
terest has been shown, he said. 
Provision will be made for offer- 
ing engravers in other areas as 
soon as experience is gained in 
operating under European con- 
ditions. 





QUITE SOCIABLE 


Jane Ragen, left, new assistant 


society editor, receives cordial 

greetings from Maxine McNichols, 

right, newly appointed SE of the 

Joliet (ill.) Herald-News. Miss 

Ragen’s father is warden of State- 
ville Penitentiary. 





Court Denies 
TV Censorship 


PHILADELPHIA Pennsylvania 
television stations, three of them 
affiliated with newspapers, which 
are fighting censorship of motion 
pictures transmitted over their fa- 
cilities in this state, were upheld 
Sept. 5 in the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The ruling upheld a decision by 
District Judge William H. Kirk- 
patrick. He had held invalid an 
order issued by the Pennsylvania 
Board of Censors requiring all 
television stations to submit films 
to the board prior to use. 

A suit to invalidate the action of 
the state board was filed by Allen 
B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc., op- 
erator of WDTV, Pittsburgh; the 
Philadelphia Inquirer's WFIL-TV, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin’s WCAU- 
TV; the Philco TV Broadcasting 
Corp., operator of WPTZ, Phila- 
delphia; and WGAL, Inc., operator 
of WGAL-TV, affiliated with the 
Lancaster Newspapers. 

In affirming the District Court’s 
decree, Chief Judge John Biggs, 
Jr., termed Pennsylvania’s censor- 
ship methods “antique.” 

The opinion, concurred in by 
Judges Albert E. Maris.and Harry 
F. Goodrich, stated that Congress 
was vitally concerned with the na- 
ture of television broadcasts as it 
affects the public good. It said: 

“Congress therefore dealt direct- 
ly with the subject matter of the 
broadcast which Pennsylvania 
seeks to regulate. Congress thus 
set up a species of program control 
broader and more effective than 
the antique method of censorship 
which Pennsylvania endeavors to 
effectuate. 

“We think it is clear that Con- 
gress has occupied fully the field 
of television regulation and that 
the field is no longer open to the 
States. 

“Congress possessed the consti- 
tutional authority to effect this re- 
sult. It follows that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania cannot cen- 
sor television films on the pro 
grams of the plaintiff’s stations.” 
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40-Pg. Medical 
Sections Issued 
At Rockford 


RockForb, Ill. — Probably the 
largest special newspaper medical 
sections yet to be published ap- 
peared Sunday, Sept. 3 and Tues- 
day, Sept. 5, in the Rockford 
Morning Star and Register-Repub- 
lic. A total of 167 individual ad- 
vertisements and over 100 col- 
umns of specialized news copy 
made up the 40 standard pages of 
two sections. 

The regular advertising staff 
prepared and sold the ad copy 
over a 45-day period. News mate- 
rial was prepared and edited in 
the news departments after exten- 
sive research among the city’s hos- 
pitals and members of the profes- 
sion, as well as feature material 
supplied by the American Medical 
Association. 

In addition, two comic strip ar- 
tists whose work appears regularly 
in the Star and Register- Republic, 
supplied special art for the project. 
(Rex Morgan, M.D., and The Or- 
bit Family.) 

The occasion of the large under- 
taking was “The Winnebago 
County Medical Centennial.” The 
local medical society was repre- 
sented in the feature section with 
full-page copy devoted to combat 
socialized medicine. 


Gossard Increases 
Ad Expenditures 


Cuicaco—A 33% increase in 
advertising expenditures for the 
last half of this year over 1949 
was announced by G. A. Savard, 
newly-eleated president of the 
H. W. Gossard Co., manufacturer 
of women’s foundation garments. 

Gossard’s advertising program 
for the fall season includes 33 
Sunday metropolitan newspapers 
in major markets, coast to coast, 
together with cooperative news- 
paper advertising in hundreds of 
dealer cities. The increased ad- 
vertising appropriation includes 
added expenditures for cooperative 
newspaper advertising, E&P was 
told. 

Weiss & Geller, Chicago agen- 
cy, handles the account. 


‘Red Ryder’ Video 
Rights Available 


Television rights to the “Red 
Ryder” comic strip are now avail- 
able for the first time, Stephen 
Slesinger, Inc., owner of the West- 
ern strip announced this week. 
Due to Red Ryder motion pic- 
ture commitments, the TV rights 
were not exercised for a period 
of nine years. 

The radio version of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate strip has run 
for nearly 10 years with the same 
sponsor, according to the Slesin- 
ger firm. “Red .Ryder” merchan- 
dise is sold under an exclusive 
contract by the J. C. Penney Co. 
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®bituary 


Gary L. Hiott, 63, editor and 
publisher of the Pickens (S. C.) 
Sentinel for the last 24 years, 
Aug. 29. Mr. Hiotr began work 
at the age of 16 on the West- 
minster (S. C.) Tugaloo Tribune 
and later was in newspaper work 
in Atlanta, Ga., Easley, S. C. and 
Forest City, N. C. 

CHARLES T. O'BRIEN, 48, a vet- 
eran of 34 years on the editorial 
staff of the Denver (Colo.) Post 
and a well known political writer, 
Sept. 2, in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where he was working on a story. 
Mr. O'BRIEN was on the cam- 
paign trains of PRESIDENT TRU- 
MAN and GOVERNOR Dewey in 
the last election. He served in the 
OSS in the last war and was a 
member of the National and Den- 
ver Press Clubs. 

FraNK J. Fincu, 71, for many 
years a cartoonist for the Denver 
(Colo.) Post over the signature 
of Doc Birp FIncH, Sept. 1. 

Mrs. JAMES P. CONNOLLY, 49, 
former reporter for the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun and Baltimore News 
and co-founder of a Baltimore 
magazine, the Townsman, Aug. 
30. Her Husband is with the 
Washington (D. C.) Post. 

A. OLIveR LYNCH, retired ad- 
vertising executive who had been 
associated with a number of ad- 
vertising agencies and the Hearst 
and other newspapers, in New 
York City, Sept. 2. 

WILLIAM O'NEILL, who started 
his career in 1917 as a sports 
reporter for the Morristown 
(N. J.) Daily Record and became 
its city editor, Sept. 5. 

ERNEST MERRICK, 90, an orig- 
inal stockholder of the old Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Herald and later 
publisher of the old New Orleans 
(La.) American, a Republican 
paper which was _ discontinued 
after a brief period, in Annapolis, 
Md., Sept. 4. 

Miss Maria Gore SHANKS, 74, 
artist and columnist for the New 
York Tribune before it became 
the Herald Tribune, in New York 
City, Sept. 3. Her father, the late 
CHARLES GORE SHANKS, was once 
foreign editor of the New York 
Herald, and her mother, the late 
Mrs. AMy CHAMBERLAIN SHANKS, 
was also a columnist. 

FREDERICK ALBERT ACLAND, 90, 
former city editor, news editor 
and western editor of the Toronto 
(Ont.) Globe and for many years 
Deputy Minister of Labor and 
later King’s Printer for Canada, 
at Ottawa, Sept. 2. Mr. ACLAND 
had worked on newspapers in Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and other cities in the 
United States. 

RoserT R. REEVEs, 49, chief of 
the news copydesk of the Ro- 
chester (N. Y.) Demacrat & 
Chronicle, Sept. 6. Mr. REEVES 
was assistant city editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Evening News 
before it was merged with the 
Knickerbocker Press, and he had 





served on newspapers in Burling- 
ton, Vt., Springfield, Mass., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. and was a former string cor- 
respondent for the AP. He went 
to Rochester in 1937 and last 
June 19 received a 25-year pin 
for service with the Gannett news- 
papers. His physician attributed 
death to a heart attack which oc- 
curred at home. 

MarK R. Byers, 58, managing 
editor of the Wausau (Wis.) Rec- 
ord-Herald since 1937, and widely 
known columnist, Sept. 6. Mr. 
Byers had contributed to the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Harper’s and 
the Atlantic Monthly and was a 
former chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Associated Press Managing 
Editors’ Association. 

Louis Ostrow, 56, an advertis- 
ing salesman for the New York 
Times from 1926 to 1934 and a 
former chief makeup editor of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sept. 6 


Mich. Daily Makes 
Consumer Survey 


A pilot study for the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies has been 
completed by the Hillsdale 
(Mich.) News, consisting of 
a consumer survey, covering Hills- 
dale and 17 towns and communi- 
ties in the newspaper’s trade area. 

The survey deals with consumer 
buying habits by products and is 
designed to show product sales in 
the local trading area. Informa- 
tion was obtained through distri- 
bution of questionnaires by news- 
paper carriers, direct delivery and 
by mail. The survey projects buy- 
ing habits of approximately 10,000 
families in the newspaper’s circu- 
lation zone. 

Copies of the survey are avail- 
able through Scheerer & Co., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, with offices 
in New York, Chicago and De- 
troit. 








Classified Section 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 


+ 40 
(Four time orders include 1 
year registration in E&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 

Advance Payment Requested 


Count 30 Aes per line (27 units for box). 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
2 90 
4 80 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 
harge ads accepted from recog- 


nized companies. 
No ee. 


15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily 
Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


(After Last Mail) 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper Brokers 








TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 





plant in the Southwest, contact 
JAMES T. SAOKSON, Pauls Valley, 
Okla. 

DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 





*xx* SOUND Investments in selected 
Publication Properties. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
a INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., catare, California. 


MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota ey Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska Sioux City, Iowa. 


Celebrating our 30TH YEAR withoat 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to o, the publisher, and to 


you, o a 
N FEIGHNER AGENCY 
mm 198, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with ——., records on fair terms 
R. GABBERT 
3937 tN. St., Riverside, Cal. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
<prook ys | as 




















446 Ocean Avenue, 
For any size ~¥ contact 
ODETT & ODE" Brokers 
Publishers for Mens Years 

P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 

MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 


EDITOR & 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications for Sale 


COLORADO COUNTY seat weekly 
near Denver. Must be sold quick be- 
cause of military service. Priced near 
present gross with steady growth as- 
sured. Reasonable terms with about 
$8,000 down. RAY E. MOHLER and 
Associates, 312 Boston Bldg., Denver, 
Colorado. 

ATTRACTIVE small Pennsylvania 
daily. Priced at gross plus buildin 
and accounts. Good terms. $35,00' 
down. Give financia) references. Box 
6326, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
ROS., Binghamton, New York. 

BEADING New England weekly, over 
4,000 ABC. No competition in ares 
of 25,000. Now grossing $130,000. 
Own building, large, completely 
equipped plant. Price $125,000. Box 
6388, Editor & Publisher. 


TWO EAST TEXAS WEEKLIES in 
newly-discovered gas field area. Single 
plant, completely machine equip 
Gross over $10,000. $8,000. Terms. 
Owner called to service. Box $387, 
Editor & Publisher. 
FLORIDA WEEKLY, grossing $50, 
000. Only paper in town large —— 
for daily. Plant well equipped. 
payment of $25,000 required. Lock 
tion and details available to responsi- 
ble parties only. The R. H. Berg 00 
Box 55, Melbourne, Fla. 

OREGON DAILY 
with record 26 years continuous prof- 
it-volume increase for sale. Ideal cli- 
mate; 60 per cent population increase. 
$45,000 cash; balance on easy terms. 
Possession October 1. G. M. Green, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


The qualified brokers appearing 
































here weekly can help you buy or 
sell your publication. 


PUBLISHER for September 9, 1950 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Publications for Sale 


_ 


Press Engineers 





MINNESOTA WEEKLY; city of near 
7,000; future possible daily potential; 
priced for quick sale with down pay- 
ment as low as $10,000. Wayne 
Peterson, National Loan Bldg., Moor- 
head, Minn. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S MOST 





PROFITABLE WEEKLY Gross 
$31,000. $15,000 handles. Jack L. 
Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los An- 


geles 27, Cal. 


QOALIFORNIA county seat exclusive. 
Rarely will you have the opportunity 
to acquire a weekly of this type in 
California. Same ownership for many 
years. Excellent plant. Unequalled 
locale and climate for California liv- 
ing. The first buyer to see this 





’ paper 
will be the new publisher. $60,000 
with $20,000 down. J. Snyder, 


Newspaper Broker, 3570 Frances Ave., 
Venice, Calif. Ph. EX. 17-8744. 


FAST GROWING 
WEEKLY 


22,000 NET paid circulation weekly 
in thriving industrial mid-west area of 
165,000. Offers unlimited opportuni- 
ty to experienced publisher. an net 
$200 to $400 weekly now. $10,000 
will handle. Box 6354, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Publications Wanted 





BUY OR lease Midwest or Southwest 
small daily. ox 95, Nowata, Okla- 
homa. Bank reference. 


Business Opportunities 


WELL EQUIPPED, Eastern Plant, 
has printing facilities and newsprint 
for tabloid or full-sized newspapers 
i. Box 6343, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
sssembling, entire newspaper plants 
tepairs, maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTING 


MACHINE CO. INC. 
8626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 
nia ne Se 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Oalif 








Newsprint 

CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment. any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. September ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited. Canadian Newsprint 
Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel: 
ORegon 9-3870. 

AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls: 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
Paper Co., 45 W. 45 St.. New York 
19, New York. 














STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Composing Room 








3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 
1—C Intertype 42 em, 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C_Intertype with quadder. 
LINOTY PES—25—%8—#14. 
714 LINOTYPE, serial 245000. 
GOSS 45 C mat roller. 
NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 
8-PAGE Model A duplex. 
8-PAGE Goss Comet. 
24 PAGE HOE 
Rotary 21%” cut-off 
Equipment 
MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 





and Stereo 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Promotion Services 





YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. 


‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of 


piss business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News- 
Globe. ‘Revenue from this campaign 


will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
8 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
ee, Daily News Tower, Miami 82, 
a 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING-IDEA 
MAN; 25 years experience, offers 
proven new advertising idea each 
month; data free. M. J. Klein, 280 
Broadway, New York 7 N. Y. 


BOOMERANG DOLLAR buy-at-home 
ad series is new, sensible, effective 
approach to merchants’ age-old prob- 
lem of keeping home dollars at home. 
Copy fits most cities from 10,000 to 
50,000 in the shadow of larger mar- 
keting centers. Also adaptable to 
alert weeklies in smaller cities. Easi- 
ly sold, this campaign is a definite 
good will builder as well as a healthy 
linage booster. Proofs and terms on 
request. Robbins & Associates, 1616 
Smith Tower, Seattle, Washington. 


Publicity - Features 


THE FARGO FORUM subscribes to 
Religious Spotlight oddity cartoon. 
May we send you free samples? Mid- 
a Syndicate Box 583, Wheaton, 


Press Engineers 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 


Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


¢ will move, erect or repair presses 


AN 
28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 


























FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino- 
types, also Model C and OSM In- 
tertypes with and without Quadding 
and Centering Attachments. Immedi- 
ate Shipment. Printcraft Represen- 
sotives, 277 Broadway, New York 7, 
FOR SALE—Two Model A-20 Vari- 
—, automatic justifiers; one used 
only three weeks, the other one new 
in original shipping box, extra type 
fonts, 20” carriage. A. Massen- 
gale, The Tribune Company, Warren, 
io. 


MODEL 8 LINOTYPE £28879 with 
Electric Pot, AC Motor, 3 Magazines, 
3 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, Fast Screw, 
Universal Ejector, ete. $2850. Avail- 
able immediately. Can be seen in op- 
eration. ALAN DIETOCH, 71 Queens- 
boro Rd., Rochester 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE by Manufacturer: One 
Double Unit Sta-Hi Power Lift Form 
File, capacity for storing 32 news- 
paper page forms; factory rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Sta-Hi Corporation, P.O. 
Box 152, Whittier, California. 
LUDLOW MACHINE, 22% _ ems, 
equipped with Water Cooled Mold 
and Tank, Gas Pot and Motor. 
$1.750.00 Cash, FOB New York City. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


Folding Machines 


NEWSPAPER and Job Folders 
New and Rebuilt 
BROWN, 3771 Chester, Cleveland, O. 


Mail Room 


AV PITNEY-BOWES Multi-Meter: 
stamps, seals, stacks, counts, at 15,- 
000 per hour. Rebuilt. A _ reliable 
work-horse! We buy varitypers, ad- 
dressing-mailing machines. The 
ADAMM Co., 250 3rd Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Photo Engraving 
PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 


EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 
































E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 8. Olark St. 
New York hicago 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 9, 1950 


WE OFFER odd lots standard news- 
print. What are your requirements? 
Spot sale. Prompt delivery. Box 6311, 
Editor & Publisher. 











| Press Room 





GOSS 4 UNIT LOW DESIGN 
ROLLS under units, only 12 
| high. AC drive, casting 
23 9/16” cut-off. 

} GEORGE C. OXFORD 

| Boise Tdaho 
|GOSS 4 plate wide, straight line 16 
| page deck; 21%” cut-off; serial num- 
| ber 1099. Available now. News Ob- 
server, 955 E. 14th St., San Leandro, 
California 

CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
| automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels. 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
| cycle AO. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type. 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular. press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 8 phase, AO. G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or eqnivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 


THE EASTERN } - aaa PRINTING 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A 
with half and quarter-page folder 
and A.C. motor equipment, in excel- 
lent running condition. Available 
immediately, New York State due to 
merger. Sample papers upon request. 
Box 6399. Editor & Publisher. 
DUPLEX, GOSS, HOE newspaper 
presses—from 8 pages to 96 pages. 
Contact Newspaper Division, Turner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chicago and Detroit. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Hoe-Pancoast 12-couple Oolor Press 
with single folder and single wu per 
former. 21%” sheet cut; 4%” thick 
plates. 

Address Box 6251, Editor & Publisher. 


feet 
equipment, 























MODERN GOSS 4 UNIT 
LOW DESIGN 22%” 
CUT-OFF PRESS 


1 DOUBLE folder, underneath feed, 
double roll stands, automatic tensions, 
rubber rollers. 150 H.P. Cline Drive 
A.C. Cutler Hammer Conveyor. 
ALSO Electric furnace—Wood Pony 
Auto’ Plate and other Stereotype 
Equipment. 
CAN BE SEEN IN OPERATION 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 30 


WILKESBARRE PUBLISHING OO. 
15 No. Main St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Eight page flat bed press 
complete with motor drive, chases, 
etc. Excellent printer. The first 
check for $5,000 takes the entire 
outfit. Available shortly. ~The 
zette, Delaware, Ohio. 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Press Room 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


SCOTT—4—-MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 
32-64 Page capacity, 2234 inch cutoff ; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 b.p. 
drives. Maximam color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units, 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 


Goss UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
inch cutoff. 


KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4,500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


MODEL E DUPLEX FLATBED—8- 
Page; A.C. Motor. 


OFFSET PRESSES — Job Presses; 
| Bindery Equipment. 














BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





Stereotype 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 

Boring Machine, New Style 

Electric Mat Scorcher 

Routing Machine 

Metal Furnace & Pump 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 7 


i ew ee 





| HOE FULL PAGE Flat Shaver; Goss 
heavy duty Dry Mat Roller; Hoe re- 
converted Dry Mat Roller; Vander- 
cook model 325-A full page hand 
Proof Press; Wesel heavy duty os 4 


tric Galley Proof Press; 3500. 
Hoe Metal Furnace; 4-ton Ensign- 
Reynolds Metal Pot; Hoe 8-column 


uick-lock Flat Casting Box; Curved 
Casting Boxes for all standard sheet 
cuts; Goss Curved Plate Shaver for 
215%” sheet cut. 7/16” thick; Hoe & 
Royle radial arm Flat Routers; Hoe 
Curved Plate Router for 23 9/16 
sheet cut; Scott 4-piece Stereo. Equip- 
ment for 23 9/16” sheet cut, 

plates; Duplex Tubular Casting Box; 
2 Tubular Mat Scorchers; Hoe heavy 
duty Saw & Trimmer; Model 30 Econ- 


omy hand Baler; NEW Hall Form 
Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ Stereo. Ohases. 
Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc., 120 


West 42nd St., New York 18. (Plant 
at Stamford, Conn.) 


32 PAGE HOE ROTARY Web Per- 





fecting Press $1438, double end, 
three deck, two color attachments, 
22% cutoff. PONY AUTOPLATE 


easting machine, heavy duty, vacuum 
back $325PO. STA-HI_ Autoformer, 
vacuum type AF with full auto-timing. 
Hoe curved router. Full page Haw- 
kins flat router. Shaw ruffing or shav- 
ing machine. Hoe flat casting box. 
2 Speed Products curved electric 
scorchers. Shaw flat scorcher. Hoe 
mat shearer. Hoe finishing block. 
Full page light heavyweight Duplex 
mat roller. Stereo table saw & trim- 
mer. Packing table. Rouse band saw. 
H. Howard, San Diego Journal, San 
Diego, California. 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
ump and pot. Wood utoshaver. 

ntcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 








HELP WANTED 





Stereotype 


Circulation 





Editorial 





R. HOE & CO. Jig Saw and Drill, | 
HP 


% HP motor for drill and % 


y 
220 V AC motor for saw. Good con- 
Just the thing for type high 


dition. 
inside mortising. 
AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC. 


88 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE by Manufacturer: 


Sta-Hi Vacuum Flat Casting Box. Re- 
operating con- 
columns, 

Sta-Hi 
Corporation, P. O. Box 152, Whittier, 


conditioned, in good 
dition. Capacity, 1 to 8 
maximum 20 x 24% inches. 


California. 











SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
D Printcraft 
epresentatives, 277 Broadway, New 


ump. Wood Autoshaver. 


York 7 N V 





CIRCULATION 
PROMOTIONS MANAGER 


IMMEDIATE opening for Circulation- 
Promotions man who has the experi- 
ence and ability to advance an 80,- 
000 semi-weekly forty-year-old news- 
paper which is leading its field in 
New York. Applicants must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the newsstand, 
carrier boy, wholesale and route man 
distribution. 
|bonus for the right man. All appli- 


Excellent salary plus 


cations held in strict confidence. 
’ B. Powell, President and Editor, 
—EW YORK AMSTERDAM NEWS, | 


, New York. 





| GOOD COMBINATION 





Wanted to Buy 


| wide-awake, 





WANTED 


Chandler & Prices Presses, 


size. rece 3771 Chester, Cleve- 


and, 


|} ture. 





MAT ROLLER, Goss Hoe or Duplex. 
Will pay top price for good equip- 
Box 6364, Editor & Publisher. 


ment. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 


BRyant 9-1182 


position for 
aggressive young man, 


Serve as circulation manager 4,000 


| daily and sell display advertising part 


time. Start $100 week. Very good fu- 
Box 6353, Editor & Publisher. 


SUPERVISOR-Roadman-District Ad- 
visor—Farm Service. Advancement, 
permanency, good pay available to 
competent men in circulation field. 
Florida newspaper. Write, detail ex- 
perience—background. Box 6347, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 











WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. Al) 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 


type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
0 8. 


3—4th Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED 16 OR 24 PAGE 
DUPLEX TUBULAR or 
Similar economical press 

built after 1930 


% fold preferred 
All stereo equipment 


Write, Wire or Phone: 
HERALD PUBLISHERS 
2411 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 





24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype 
ange complete as possible i= 
x 6062, Editor & Publisher. 





GOSS Press single width (two pages 
inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 


wide). 18% 


Editor & Publisher. 





HFLP WANTED 





Administrative 


ADVERTISING SALES AND 


? PROMOTION MANAGER 
NEEDED by successful 


headquarters office’ in 


good background 
advertising. 
expectations. Box 


6415, 
Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER 


PRINTING PUBLISHING 
Weekly newspaper combine. 
ing, selling, advertising. 
bonus. Top opportunity. 
opening. Box 6431, 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
on Virginia daily with 


] : 57-year-old 
national weekly business paper with 
‘ t ( n midwestern 
city. This executive will work close- 
ly with general manager. Should have 
in publishing and 
Send resume and salary 
Editor 


Estimat- 
$5.000 plus 
Immediate 
Editor & Pub- 





wanted 
' combined 
morning and afternoon circulation of 
29.000. Give complete qualifications, 
references, and salary expected in re- 
ply. Box 6427, Editor & Publisher. 





DAILY Ohio paper with 2,400 circu 
; manager. 
State age, family, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Write Box 6329, Editor 


lation needs circulation 


& Publisher. 


74 


Display Advertising 


TOP FLIGHT Display Advertising 
Salesman—for one of the South’s 
largest dailies. Man who can sell and 





| willing to rise above the average staff 
men to available executive position. | 
Substantial salary and attractive bo- | 
Box 6280, Edi- | 


nus and commission. 
tor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED advertising salesman 
must know layout and 
Journal—Middletown, Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED Advertising Sales- 
man with car. Write full details in 
first letter to Tribune Herald, Oasper, 
Wyoming. 

AD MANAGER for old 











established 


daily, town of 8,000, in heart of 
Kansas rich wheat belt. Salary on 
basis of what you produce. State 


full qualifications and starting salary 
you expect. Box 6414, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING SALESMAN capable 
of taking charge of department on 
6,000 morning daily. Rock Springs 
Newspapers, Inc., Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 








Editorial 
WANTED—EDITOR for a fast grow- 
ing Bi-Weekly located in Northern II- 
linois Several good industries here. 
Right position for good energetic per- 
son. Fast growing paper with around 
10,000 circulation. Box 6317, Editor 
& Publisher. 

YOUNG newspaperman for 
contact work with editors. 








feature 
Car es- 


sential. Give experience and income 
requirements. Box 6257, Editor & 
Publisher. 





YOUNG Journalism grad with small 
daily experience for assistant syndi- 
cate editing. Write experience and 
salary start. Box 6256, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CITY EDITOR for 6 to 8 thousand 
circulation daily newspaper, midwest 
Must have executive ability and de- 
sire to settle in community. Prefer 
family man, middle aged and with 
previous experience on small] dailies. 
Joh has fine possibilities. Give back- 
ground, references, and expected sal- 
ary. Box 6366, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL REPORTER on Midwest 
daily; city of 10,000. Excellent 
chance for advancement. Give back- 
ground, references, expected starting 
salary, family and armed service 
status. This is a good opportunity 
for the right man. ox 6365, Editor 
& Publisher 











| EXPERIENCED CITY EDITOR ready 


for editorship of Midwest evening pa- 
per, city of 25,000. A real spot Ter 
the right man. Must be able to direct 
staff, write local editorials and take 
proper place in community life and 


affairs. Send all information includ- 
ing present and previous positions, 
availability, references., Should ar- 


range for personal interview if inter- 


| ested. Good salary with future. Write 
\Box 6394, Editor & Publisher. 








0 Eighth Avenue, New York City | 


}level role with a 


copywriting. | 





ATTENTION LADIES—There is an 
opening down South for a progressive 
‘‘live-awake’’ woman with trade pa- 
per editing experience to work with 
editorial staff on several trade pub- 
lications and eventually handle one 
of these publications. Must have 
knowledge of proof reading. makeup. 
layout, rewrite and copy =’ No 
beginners, please. Box 6321, Editor 
& Publisher. 

WANTED WOMAN’S aay editor. 
Write fully: DAILY C ENT AR- 
GUS. Carlsbad, New Mexico. 








ASSISTANT EDITOR 


FOR NEW 


| NATIONAL CONSUMER MAGAZINE 


\ PART-TIME position to begin 
with can lead to an important top- 
well-financed Na- 


tional Magazine. First issue date 
January 1951, 

THE MAN we want is doing an effi- 
cient editorial job now and he can 
| continue to do that job while working 


He must reside in the 
about 25 to 40 


with our staff. 
Philadelphia area, be 
years old. 


Send complete educational and busi- 
ness background including portfolio 
of your editorial work to 

BOX 6424, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 





ASSISTANT editor for wide awake 


farm monthly. Journalism graduate 
who can write well and THINK. 
Farming experience not necessary. 
Excellent advancement. Box 6411, 


Editor & Publisher. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER in Rocky 
Mountain area, morning and after- 
noon, has opening for experienced 
copy reader or reporter. Send _ full 
details to Box 6409, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








MANAGING EDITOR 
WANTED: A Managing Editor for 
the largest forty-year-old semi-week- 
ly newspaper with headquarters in 
New York emphasizing Negro news. 
The man we are looking for must be a 
topnotch man who can handle a large 
staff of experienced newspaper men 
and women. No one on present staff 
qualifies. All — held_ in 
strict confidence. Good starting salar 
plus incentive bonus. ©. B. Powell, 
President and Editor, NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM NEWS, 2340 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 27. 


SPORTS EDITOR, Evening-Sunday, 
city of 30,000. Present man leaving 
immediately for service. Must have 
experience, be able to produce ton- 
notch sports section of two pages 
daily, four Sunday. Air mail fuali 
data to C. Darrah, Idaho State Jour- 
nal, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT MECHANICAL and Pro- 
duction Superintendent for New En- 
gland newspaper of substantial circu- 
lation. State age, education and ex- 
perience. Age not necessarily a fac- 
tor—qualified young man or experi- 
enced man over 50 given equal con- 
sideration. erting salary $6,500. 
Good opportunity. ox 6315, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED PRESSMAN, job 
side, capable of taking over foreman- 
ship of five man department. Contact 
Bismarck Tribune, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 


WANTED: UNION PRINTERS, Floor 
or Machine. Stead situations on 
Night side of Ohio daily. $92.63 for 
37% hours. $70.00 monthly Pension 
Plan free. $5,000 life insurance. 
$40.00 per week sickness, $12.00 
daily hospitalization includes family. 
Up to $250.00 for surgical, plus man 
other benefits. All replies confidential. 
Write Box 6289, Editor & Publisher. 


WEB PRESSMAN for Goss rotary; 
also stereotyper. Address ‘‘Manager,’’ 
Free Press, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 




















HELP WANTED 








i , 
COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 


CONSCIENTIOUS, hard-working ma 
to take charge mechanical departmen, 
in’ plant producing small daily an’ 


Alaska. This position doesn't requiry 
but we want a top-notch 


per week to start. 
good equipment, 
We are holding a modern 2! 
bedroom home for this man. 
Box 6368, Editor & Pub | 





excellent permanent opportunity with | 
Congenial staff, pleas. | 








PRESSMAN—stereotype, 
job open on smal] New England daily, 


ment and other bene. 
fications in detail to 
Box 6397, Editor & Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype - Printing 


NEWSPAPER GAME 
PRINTERS Needed 


LEARN LINOTYPE 
Printing under actual newspaper con- 
Delta Linotype & 
School is operated in connection with 
a weekly paper. For information write 
Henry Burns, Marks, Miss. 























Literary Agency 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 


Fiction, Plays marketed, 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 














THOROUGH newspaperman and writ: 
years experience backshop to 
correspondence with 
publisher seeking either editorial or 
director of proven ability. 





TOP RATED REPORTER seeks man- 
aging editor or editor medium-sised 
daily. Former Sunday editor, sports, 
rim. Sober, 39. Box 6359, Editor & 





GENERAL MANAGER 
and Publisher seeks opening 
or back-stop job. Experienced 
metropolitan and chain general mar 
A cost cutter, and builder 
of circulation and advertising. Know 
all departments, including mechanical 


Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGER 15 yeart 
thorough practical experience all me 





layout. Family man, college, 39 yeart 
Box 6379, Editor & Publisher. 








YOUNGER executive (44) successfal 


seeks greater future. Thorough 
amiliar with advertising and cit 
Has been responsible} 
for budget and cost control. 


wea 


SKILLED in and enjoys labor nego} 


and editorial writing, advertising pro) 
motion, circulation management, news f 


EARNS substantial salary but seek 
chance to assist publisher or gener® 


paper where there is opportunity fot/ 


eventual general management oF Jt) 


paper. 
Editor & Publisher 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 











Artists — Cartoonists Display Advertising Editorial Editorial 
, ; XN ALL-AROUND ad-man with 4% 
ee ee eee years experience large and small dai- CHEAPSKATES 


hange from syndicate to newspaper 
with editorial policy. Box 6308, Hai: 
tor & Publisher. 
CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Gollege grad-Journalism, Art, English 











top-notch sports, editorial, humor, 
layout, design art; versatile. Age 23, 
Vet. Salary secondary. Box 6408, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation 
GIRCULATION MANAGER—Young, 


aggressive, six years good experience 
on Metropolitan Daily and Sunday. 
Thorough knowledge of ‘‘Little Mer- 
chant Plan,’’ promotion, handling men 
and boys. Prefer eastern Pennsyl- 
sania or New Jersey. Now employed, 
married, family. Box 6283, Editor & 
Publisher. 








ilies desires position in southern Cali- 
fornia. Ex-GI. Married. Write Box 


6420, Editor & Publisher. 





SPACE SALESMAN. Local-National, 
now employed desires change. Cover 
N. Y. area. Box 6307, Editor & Pub- 








lisher. 
Editorial 
YOUNG MAN, 1949 graduate, B.A. 


in Journalism, seeks job east of Mis- 
sissippi River. Good _steno-typist. 
Box 6381, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER photographer with 18 
months experience on dailies in West, 
Midwest; police, city beat, courthouse, 
features. Married veteran, 25. Car. 
Sober. Available now. Box 6261, Edi- 





|}tor & Publisher. 


| FEATURE 


SEASONED CIRCULATION executive, | 


now employed, will consider change to 


progressive daily with congenial 
working conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know 
how; ABC; circulation accounting; 
Junior publications; district man- 
agers; supervisors; mail room and 
office personnel. Box 6332, Editor & 
Publisher 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Experience and past record will quali- 
An 


fy me. interview will convince 
you. A top record with figures 

prove it. Experience on small, me- 
dium, and metropolitan dailies in 
east, midwest, west, and south. 20 
years. 10 years on one metropolitan 
Self starter. Love a fight and lots 
of action. Not a fancy executive or 
a desk warmer. Age 40. Only in- 
terested in place where results will 


give permanency. 
Box 6402, Editor & Publisher 





Correspondents 


FEATURE WRITER in D. C., cap- 
able woman, available to out-of-town 
editors for interviews of nationally 
prominent in-the-news people. Fee or 
— basis. Box 6413, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED Advertising 





Solicitor 


(female), 3 years experience metro- 
politan newspapers, desires perma- 
nent position. Box 6426, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Display Advertising 
ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman, 
43, single, now employed, seeks new 








connection. Good sales record, lay- 
outs, merchandising. Southeast pre- 
ferred. Box 6384, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

SEASONED SALESMAN, 12 years 
national and local experience metro- 
oo newspapers. Layout and copy 
wckground. Married, college, under 
40, good character, excellent refer- 
ences. Available September 15. Box 


6377, Editor & Publisher. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING solicitor 
of Proven ability, food and automo- 
tive classifications. Eastern, South- 








west metropolitan background. Col- 
lege, 39 years old, married, good 
cones, —eee references. Em- 
ployed, available September. Box 
6378. Editor & Publisher, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
PROMOTIONALLY minded, with 


ideas and the know-how to put them 
to work. Expert on copy, layout and 
merchandising. Can enthuse staff. 
Capable speaker. $7,500 yearly mini- 





mum. Draft exempt. Box 6421, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. ‘ a 
DISPLAY SALESMAN — consistent 


Producer—long experience with pro- 
motional ideas—layout—copy—draft 
exempt. Available September 15. 
Box 6404, Editor & Publisher. 


SEVERAL YEARS experience in Dis- 
patch Department Management and 
advertising makeup in Chicago. Stan- 
dard size and tabloid. Salary com- 
mensurate with responsibility expect- 
ed. Box 6410, Editor & Publisher. 








SPACE SALESMAN—Represent pub- 
lishers or firm in New York or East. 
Trade publication and newspaper (lo- 
cal) experience. Draft exempt. Box 


6405, Editor & Publisher. 


to | 








WRITER—3 years with 
major eastern Sunday paper, wants 
smaller daily, weekly, anywhere in 
J. S.. Canada. Experience: writing, 
copy reading, editing, make-up, lay- 
out, book reviews. Box 6263, Editor 
& Publisher. 

MICHIGAN STATE Oollege graduate 
Experience on weekly with 13,000 cir- 
culation. Desires position on small 
daily in any capacity. Recommenda- 
tion furnished Will go anywhere. 
Wayne Biakeslee, 1127 Kelsey Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
REPORTER—young, radio and edi- 
torial experience. B.S. Vet. Go any- 
where. Box 6298, Editor & Publisher. 


SCIENCE WRITER available, free- 
lance experience, BS, biology, MS 
journalism, capable photographer, 
magazine or metropolitan daily. Box 
6297, Editor & Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR—Young man, 
deaf, single; 20 years’ genera] news- 
paper experience, five years on desk 
exclusively; honor journalism adu- 
ate; references. Prefer Southwest. 
Box 6262, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED. Eastern paper needin 
GOOD Eastern reporter, now in mid- 














west. More than 3 years experience 
all types reporting. Vet. Married, 29, 
Box 6268,-Editor & Publisher. 





WILL TRADE one year’s experience 
on large weekly paper for sports job 
on larger daily. artmouth graduate, 
single, 25 years old. Had training as 
sports writer, columnist. court report- 
er, proofreader and janitor. rite 
Box 6254, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, beginner, 25, would 
like reporting job on smal] daily or 
weekly, preferably East Coast. ale 
graduate, Vet, married. Available 
now. a Pratt, 122 E. 76th 8t., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


ABLE NEWSMAN—Sports, editing, 
reporting, live column writer. Wide 
experience. Desire change, preferably 
in West, on good daily. ox 6344, 
Editor & Publisher. 

EDITORIAL POSITION — beginner 
but thorough background in science, 
news and creative writing, public re- 
lations, etc. B.A. Single. Conscien- 
tious. Box 6310, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYED NEWSMAN, radio, seeks 
position east US daily or station. 25, 
vet, married, BA cum laude. Ask only 
living wage, job with future. Box 
6319, Editor & Publisher. 

PLEASE 
WILL you give an excopygirl June 
"50 graduate, a chance to break in on 
your daily? Honor grades, some re- 
porting experience. Box 6323, Editor 
& Publisher. 
1950 HAVERFORD BA, History, En- 
glish, Political Science. Reporter on 
daily anywhere in U. S. Box 6290, 
Editor & Publisher. 
ALERT, unattached gal reporter. Five 
years experience, general, features. 
Fast, accurate under pressure. Now 
on large metropolitan city desk. Car. 
Wants change. Box 6389, Editor & 
Publisher. 
BRITISH WOMAN Journalist, six 
vears experience general reporter, so- 
ciety editor, English newspapers. 
Young enthusiastic worker, leasing 
personality, shorthand knowledge, de- 


























sires position with American news- 
paper, preferably Midwest, West or 
South. References supplied. Box 


6393, Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOESTRING OPERATORS 
—IGNORE THIS— 
But if in market for topflight edi- 
torial-executive talent and willing to 
pay for experience which guarantees 
results, write Box 6400, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Ten years New York, varied 
beats, all desks; six years Orient as 
correspondent, editor, pubrelations 
counselor, economics reporter. Need 
war editor fresh from Korea, 
skilled deskman, capable administra- 
tor, executive sparkplug? Seeking po- 





sition with future. 





REPORTER, girl, 
news writing, radio scripts. Prefer 
East. Box 6349, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, young, 5 years experi- 
ence on Dailies. Now employed but 
seeks change. Veteran, college gradu- 
jate. Box 6318, Editor & Publisher. 
| WORKING REPORTER-photographer, 
daily, wants position with future. Pre- 
fer midwest or farwest. References, 
B.A. Journalism. Married veteran. Box 
6312, Editor & Publisher. 

CITY EDITOR, small daily, held all 
jobs on paper in year and half, 
subbed managing editor total two 
|} months; 27, single, veteran, B.A.; 
| would like newspaper job in New 
| York area, available October. Box 
| 6392, Editor & Publisher. 

EDITORIAL assistant, 32, B.S. A.M. 
Columbia University, English, teach- 
ing, publishing experience. Draft Ex- 
empt. Capable, energetic. New York 
area. Box 6391, Editor & Publisher. 


A.B. Experience: 

















EDITOR 


WITH America’s second best news- 
paper 17 years. Used to tough com- 


petition, exact standards, tight pa- 
pers, getting most coverage with 
small staff. Have handled city desk 
(7 years), cable and telegraph, re- 
write, some editorials. Fast, clear 
writer. Earlier Midwest small city 
experience. ‘Best_ references. Want 


good living city. Veteran. Honor Co- 
lumbia graduate. All inquiries confi- 
dential. Box 6422, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





OKLAHOMA Journalism school grad- 








uate, young, responsible, energetic, 
seeks reporting job in Northeastern 
area. Professional and collegiate ex- 
perience. Single, draft exempt, have 
ear. Box 6425, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, Vet, wants start- 


ing position on Daily or Weekly. Edu- 


cation: Amherst B.A., Columbia M.A. 
in English. Experience: Editor on 
service and school papers, part-time 


reporter for N.Y.C. dailies. Box 6423, 
Editor & Publisher. vis 
YOUNG Journalism Grad, strong So- 
cial Science background. College 
Managing Editor, 2 years staff corre- 
spondent small daily. Excellent pro- 
fessional references. Desires starting 
position with advancement possibili- 
ties. Box 6380, Editor & Publisher. 








FOUR years experience on 
staff, large metropolitan daily. 
osition in any editorial phase. 
oung, University graduate. Top ref- 
—. Box 6363, Editor & Pub- 
Isher. 


REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER - 
REWRITE-Draft Proof, Heavy Met- 
ropolitan experience, Top Boston 
References, 36, also A-1 government, 
business, labor, economics, syndicate, 
news and article writing experience. 
Available now. Guy Livingston, 137 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 


REPORTING, desk, photo work on 
middle size daily. Vet, 24, single, 2 
years small dailies, own Graphic. Pre- 


sports 
Seeks 











fer 500 miles New York City. Box 
6372, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG Journalism graduate, mar- 


ried, wants reporting position. 2 
years experience large Florida daily. 
Draft exempt. Go anywhere. Prefer 
Hertheast. ox 6398, Editor & Pub- 
Isher. 





EAGER AND READY 
PUBLICITY Writer, weekly experi- 
ence, good radio voice, draft exempt, 
desire beginning job daily. College 
graduate, 29, single, will go any- 
where. Stop prayers now. Box 6373, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ATTENTION EDITORS 
FOR GREATER reader interest, add 
one capable, efficient, able, experienced 
feature writer-reporter; college grad, 
26, single, Vet. Draft exempt. Box 
6430, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER 3 years dai- 
lies; married, 24. Vet. Prefer East. 
Car. Box 6429, Editor & Publisher. 


DRAFT exempt copy-reader, reporter, 
re-write man, young, 1% years with 
New York City daily. Married. Re- 
locate. Box 6406, Editor & Publisher. 


GOOD NEWSMAN, 10 years’ experi- 
ence: state house, courts, rim, etc. 
Sober, hardworking. Seek West Coast, 




















Rockies. Box 6403, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

MANAGING EDITOR, news editor, 
slotman seeks spot where youthful 
vitality, ideas, experience are need- 
ed. Now employed top-notch daily. 
Draft free. Box 6419, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTORIAL or Editorial posi- 
tion. Young woman, conscientious. 


Box 6416, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, REWRITE, DESK, 20 
years City dailies, all beats. Healthy 
sober, dependable. Good background 
and versatile. Ready short notice 
anywhere U. S. Please state salary. 
30x 6412, Editor & Publisher. 








ZZZ-NEWSMAN at bottom of list 
seeks better position on medium or 
large daily. Experienced all phases. 
Draft exempt vet now employed. Box 
6325, Editor & Publisher 


Photographers 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


ENGRAVING b= snag familiar 
with reporting—willing to learn more, 
Married. 30 years old. Car. Will_lo- 
cate with ony Box 
6269, Editor 
B.A. Degree in photography, desire 
job on newspaper, large or small. 
C. Harrison, O’Brien House, U of H, 
Houston, Texas. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


ABLE WRITER. now doing publicity 
for big theatrical agency, Chicago. 
4 years editorial duty, college edu- 
cated, Vet, Box 6340, Editor & 
Publisher. 
PUBLIO RELATIONS 

PREFERABLY in New En land, by 
woman employed New York City. Ex- 
perience: Wowspaper desk work, Edi- 
ing, reporting; government news liai- 
son; academic, agricultural, extension 
ublicity for university. Box 6346, 
Editor & Publisher. 








in middle-west. 
Publisher. 














PROMOTION MANAGER 


Thoroughly experienced in advertis- 
ing, circulation and editorial promo- 
tion. Also public relations and spe- 
cial events. Hard worker, excellent 
background, A-1 igre — 
unimportant if right opportunity pre- 
aan itself. Write LEK, 125 

Heliotrope, Monrovia, California. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, Publicity col- 
lege trained, campaign experience, re- 


aN. 











leases, editing; research. Vet, 
30x 6428, Editor & Publisher. 
Mechanical 


COMPOSING ROUM Foreman, Super- 
intendent (Union). Well qualified — 
over 20 years experience. est, 
southwest preferred. Box 6260, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 











EXPERIENCED 
WEB NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 
GOSS Headliner, Hoe, Scott, Goss 


Qtegieh+tline Presses with Cline Reels. 
| Box 6385, Editor & Publisher. 

MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
25 years metropolitan daily and 
weekly, trade plant experience seek- 
ing financial connection. Will go any- 
where on trial. Union. Inviting 
PRINCIPAL OWNERS and efficiency 
firms specializing in newspaper pro- 


duction. Consider traveling all or 
part-time. Box 6417, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


“How to Read War News” was 
the title of a long article in the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen one Sun- 
day written by Managing Editor 
James G. Crossley. 

We’ve seen various attempts to 
instruct people on “How to Read 
Your Newspaper.” Many gram- 
mar school and high school teach- 
ers try to instill the proper reading 
techniques into their students. 
Some journalism educators have 
refined the process. 

But this is the first attempt we 
have seen by a newspaper to tell 
its readers how to read and get 
the most out of the war news. 

Mr. Crossley states the people 
have an obligation to keep in- 
formed in critical times and starts 
out by saying “sometimes it takes 
considerable courage to read your 
newspaper these days. When the 
news is bad it’s easy to trick your- 
self into avoiding it... .” 

How much truth there is to that! 
We've found ourselves glancing 
over the front page headlines to 
find that the North Koreans had 
advanced another few miles on 
Chinchu and that Taegu was 
threatened, etc. Chinchu, Taegu, 
Snafu! Who cares about those few 
miles lost in that “beachhead” thou- 
sands of miles away that nobody 
ever heard of? That was the easy 
comment as we passed on to other 
news, never realizing that a few 
miles lost in that “beachhead” was 
vitally important and that every 
village and crossroads was impor- 
tant. 

Anyway, Mr. Crossley brings it 
home forcefully in his article and 
it would be a good thing if other 
newspapers picked it up or tried 
one of their own. 

Along with a four-column panel 
illustration of some of the points, 
here is a sample of what the article 
tries to do: 

“The speed of communications 
has increased to the point that we 
are paying the price of confusion. 
In other words, we are so close 
to the battlefield that it is hard to 
keep things in perspective. 

“It’s like being present at a 
fire. The sparks fly in a tremen- 
dous spray. The crowd grows ex- 
cited and interprets this surge of 
flame as a new disaster. Actually, 
it may herald an optimistic turn 
of events, a stubborn wall finally 
fallen so that firemen can get at 
the flames properly. 

“Those observers are too close 
to the event, as we are to the bat- 
tle. Things happen and within 
minutes the whole world knows 
about them before they can be 
properly valued as to their impor- 
tance or unimportance. 

“It is in an effort to resolve 
some of this confusion that this 
article is written.” 

Then Mr. Crossley describes the 
operations of the major wire serv- 
ices; where they station their men; 
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how they get their news from con- 
ferences, personal contact and ob- 
servation; how the news is fun- 
neled into the Tokyo Bureau 
where a lead article is written, 
supplemented by sidebar pieces 
with more detail—“Thus you will 
find as you read a_ slight dupli- 
cation between this ‘main’ story 
and others which run on the front 
page or inside your paper with sep- 
arate headlines. The reader can 
identify these more detailed nar- 
ratives by the name by which they 
are signed. Also helpful are the 
few words which start off the arti- 
cle, the ‘dateline.’ .. .” 
e ss -¢ 

RETURNING to the confusion in 
the news and the rapidly changing 
headlines from good news to bad 
news and vice versa, Mr. Crossley 
says: “Don’t think the newspapers 
aren't conscious of this confusing 
state of affairs. If the public set- 
tles down to apathy concerning 
the war, newspapers must take the 
blame. They have too often pre- 
sented things in such a confused 
mess that only experts reading for 
hours each day could keep track of 
developments. 

“We've arrived at an_ insur- 
mountable fact. It is sad but true 
that the newspaper reader must 
put forth considerable effort to 
keep thing straight. It all adds up 
to that and an explanation is due 
the reader. ... 

“The human mind strives un- 
ceasingly to wrap things into neat 
little bundles. Abstractions are 
difficult. We want to get things 
down to a-b-c or get them stowed 
quickly away in pigeon-holes with 
labels on them. 

“So the necessity all along the 
news channel is to simplify. There 
are absurdities such as picturing a 
nation of Germans, each an indi- 
vidual with different likes and dis- 
likes, as one hulking, thick-necked 
giant. We can hardly comprehend 
the squirming mass of millions of 
individual Germans. To think 
clearly we must simplify them to 
one person... . 

“Here are our boys in Korea. 
We're inclined, because of the 
maps, to think of our battle line 
as a long string of soldiers stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder along the 
outside border of the territory we 
hold. 

“That just isn’t so. Our ‘line’ 
consists of knots of lonely 20- 
year-olds sitting atop hills with di- 
rections to fire down on a road 
if they get the word. Or maybe 
four scared young kids creeping 
through a field—one up front, two 
behind him, out a little wider, 
and one way back completing a 
sort of a rough diamond. Know 
what they’re doing? Scouting, try- 
ing to ‘find’ the enemy. Know 
how they discover when they’ve 
found him? Somebody shoots at 
them. 





E & P CALENDAR 
Sept. 11 - 12 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

Classified Advertising Clinic, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 


Pa. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Cir- 
culation Managers Association, 
Fall meeting, Hotel Heidleburg, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Sept. 15-16—Maine Press 
Assn., 1950 convention, Ken- 
nebago Lake Camps, Rangeley 
Lakes region, Maine. 

Sept. 17-18—Midwest News- 
paper Advertising Executive 
Assn., fall meeting, President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 17-19—Central States 
Circulation Managers’ Assn. 
meting, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 17-19—Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers’ Assn. Meet- 
ing, Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, 
Asoury Park, N. J. 

Sept. 17-19 — New York 
State Publishers Assn., fall 
meeting, Whiteface Inn, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Sept. 23-24—TIllinois News- 
paper Mechanical Conference, 


meeting, Louis Joliet Hotel, 
Joliet. Ill. 
Sept. 25-26—New England 


Associated Press News Execu- 
tives Assn., fall meeting, Oys- 
ter Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

Sept. 25-27—Association of 
National Advertisers, annual 
ae Drake Hotel, Chicago, 





“That’s the battle line. But it’s 
difficult to keep this in mind as 
you think of the war develop- 
ments. .. .” 

* - * 7% 

THE ARTICLE continues in this 
vein showing how the confusion 
of strategy and tactics is reported 
back to the people. Mr. Crossley 
advises differentiating between the 
personal opinions of soldiers or 
fliers reported in the news and or- 
ficial facts. He urges readers to 
watch for the source of the news. 
He suggests close readership of 
summaries by certain by-line writ- 
ers appearing in the Citizen who 
are experts but warned against ac- 
cepting the word of columnists, 
commentators and other experts as 
“gospel.” 

“You must watch Washington 
news more closely than ever. It 
will help you judge the news from 
the front.... 

“Read with healthy skepticism. 
Don’t plunge too — into 
wholehearted belief. . 

“Watch the maps. 6 

The article, or one like it, would 
be helpful and informative to all 
newspaper readers. 

+ 


Strikers File Claim 


LittLe Rock, Ark. — Eight 
circulation department employes 
of the Arkansas Gazette, who 
have been on strike with other 
Guildsmen since Dec. 17, have 
filed a Federal Court action to re- 
cover $22,311 as overtime pay 
from 1946 to 1949 and damages. 


Florida Press 
Strikes Hard at 
Star Chamber 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Another 
Florida paper has taken  locaj 
officials to task for holding closed 
session meetings on county bugj- 
ness, the third attack on the prac. 
tice within a week. 


The Tampa Times editorialized | 


against the Hillsborough County 
Budget Board and Budget Com. 
mission after the group held q 
secret, executive session and three 
members of the Budget Board 
were accidentally locked in the 
building. 

Earlier, the Pensacola Nevws. 
Journal and the Florida Times. 
Union had also criticized the 
holding of executive sessions by 
public officials. 

At the same time, the Tampa 
Tribune lashed out at the with. 
holding of reports by the State 
Merit Council dealing with irregu- 
larities in the employment of 
State employes under the merit 
system. Tribune Reporter Jim 
Powell was denied the report. 

The Times wrote: “Fate must 
have been on the job as a r- 
minder. 

“After the meeting, in which 
they reportedly discussed the 
county road and bridge budget, 
three members of the Budget 
Board were accidentally locked in 
the building. 

“They spent 20 minutes im 
prisoned in their “star chamber” 
quarters before getting released. 

“Executive sessions, secret 
meetings and sotto voce proceed- 
ings arouse public suspicions. It 
is such incidents that breed pub- 
lic criticism.” 

The Times-Union did not edi- 
torialize but a three-column photo 
of the closed door behind which 
the Duval County Budget Com- 
mission was meeting with the 
caption “Star Chamber” told the 
story. 
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Washington Dailies 
Raise Their Prices 


WASHINGTON—The Evening 
Star and Times-Herald raised 
subscription prices this week, fol- 
lowing similar action by the Post 
a month ago. 

New Star rate is $1.50 a month 


for evening and Sunday, for either | 


er 








— 


a four or five-Sunday month. Old | 


rate was $1.30 for a five-Sunday 
month. 

Times-Herald boosted carrier 
delivered daily-Sunday price from 
$1.50 to $1.75. 

+. 


28 Pages for Cheese 
Monroe, Wis. — The Monroe 
Evening Times boasted the largest 
edition in its history Sept. 1 with 
five sections totalling 36 pages, 


28 pages for Cheese Day, in hon- | 


or of the “Swiss Cheese Capital 
of the U.S.A.” 
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hoe The Reds count their strength in millions of human slaves. 
nthe | America is the leader of a different kind of world. Lives 
ews: | are precious in a democracy. Our “slaves” are not human 
- beings, but machines—machines made for peace where 
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ns by possible, for war when necessary. 
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- To make the machines of war, America’s vast steel industry 
< . . . . 

_State | is instantly convertible from its peacetime work. New and 

irregu- | ae 

at of | enormous quantities of molten steel are poured every day by 

Ryd our country’s steel companies. Merely by adding the right 

ort. quantities of alloying materials, the searing brew can be used 

must . . . . . 
a te. for tanks instead of the products of peaceful civilian life. 

which j 

a Question: How much steel © “ 

Budge has “Uncle Joe” got? Total All Free Countries 

ked in - - - Over 156,000,000 tons 
Answer: Best available in- 

"Si formation puts steel produc- 

amber” P P i 

sia tion of all of the iron curtain United States Alone 

ecretl countries at about 30,000,000 - + - Over 100,000,000 tons 

— tons a year. 

ns. it 

d. pub- Q. How much steel has Uncle were “os Countries 

ot edi- Sam got? . - - 30,000,000 tons 

Ber A. We have steel production @. How does America stay so 

Com- capacity right now for over far eye of = a of — 

Md the 100,000,000 tons a year. New “Or'e in steel production: 
facilities under way will add 4. 4 js competition and free- 
another 6,000,000 tons yearly. dom to take a chance that do 

S @. How much steel can our this. More ee me Te ng 

; Steads malat compete for steel orders in 
ening | America, making the business 
raised | A. Countries outside the iron strong, resourceful and ever- 
ag | curtain, not counting the U.S.A., expanding. A strong steel 
can produce 56,000,000 tons industry works fine in peace 

| month | of steel per year. and saves lives in war. 

yr either 
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carrier- It may surprise you to know how 

se from much America’s steel industry has 

grown and how fast it is growing: 

1940 Products of TRUSCON STEEL Com- 
se canna Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio a ae. tae 
Monroe * as eae Truscon Steel Windows, Doors, 

1943 A GOOD PLACE TO WORK-— Joists, Steeldeck, Roofs, Lath and 
> largest 90,589,1 ~ other products for modern construc- 
1 with \SS0, 150 tone A GOOD PLACE TO STAY tion . . . Steel Radio and Television 
; pages, 1 - Towers . . . Concrete Reinforcing 
) P Steel... Ready-Made Steel Buildings 
= = wane a nee ane This advertisement is one of a series appear- - + + Materials Handling Equipment. 
Copa ar uae 6,000,000 TONS NEW CAPACITY ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 

- —— Republic mills, mines and offices are located. 
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Printed in U. s. a. 





THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NEWS... 


is forging steadily ahead, year after year. 
You'll be interested in figures from 
media records showing the tremendous 
linage gains we’ve made in the last ten 
years (1949 over 1940). The facts are 
so startling they even impress us! 


: Smooth going in the Rockies 


... AND WE'RE 
GOING PLACES FAST!) 





81.5% Gain 
98.5% Gain 


. .219.79% GAIN 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS. . 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 





88.1% Gain 
81.0% Gain 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS. . . 230.0% GAIN 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 





81.1% Gain 
95.6% Gain 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS. . . 286.8% GAIN 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





84.2% Gain 
We Deer Fw ns os ww Heed owe 128.9% Gain 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS. .. 155.0% GAIN 
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